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TO THE READER. 

OF 
SENECA'S WORKS- 



IT appear % that our /Author hdl, amon^ the Ancients, three pra- 
fepd enemm. In ihefirji place. Caligula ; who caHcd his -cvntin^s. 
Sand without Lime \ alluding to the' fl arts of his Fancy,. and th* 
incoherence of his fentences. But S.neca was never thew.rfe for the 
cenfure of a perfon thai Prot)rAnded even the fappr-ffrng of Hm r him-' 
felf'y and qf ca/rincr Firgil and L'vy out of ull Ptildic lioraries, 
Ike nexti was Fahius ; who tajks him jorhinp too hold with the 
eloquence of firmer times, and jailing in that point himfdj \ and 
likewifefor bein^ too quaint and finical in his exprejpons : which Ta^ 
cttus imputes, in part, to th; freedom of his own particular inclinati- 
on', and partly to the hum^jur of the times. He is a\[o charged hy 
Fahius, as no ivfiund Philofr.pher ; lut with all this, he allows him 
to he a man vny liudi<ju% and larned ; of ^r eat wit, and invention ; > 
and well read in all forts of literature \ afevere reprover of vice ; ntc/f 
dtvinely fententions ; and well worth the reading, ij it zvcre oidyfbr 
his Murals ; adding, that iJ his judgement had hen an/werahle to 
his wit, it had been much the more for his reputation \ hut he wrote 
whatever came mxt : fo that I wcxld advife ihe Reader (fays he) 
to di/iinguijh, whtre he himfelfdid net : for there are mary things 
in Mm, not only to be approved, hut admired ; and it was great pity, 
that he that could do what he would, J]:ould -not ahvays make the htfi 
chice. His third adverfary is u^'/ellius, ttdvj falls upon him fr his 
siylr, and a kind oj tinkling in his fentence ; but yet commends hhfi 
for his piety and tJcod counfels, On the other fde, Cclumclla cjl's hifn, 
a ?ndn of excellent wU and learning \ Pliny \ the PriAce oi F.nidi' 
tion y Tacitus gives^him the character of a xv^fe ma?J, a'\' uft tu- 
tor for a Prince. ,Dio reports him to have been the gyeat^a man of 
his age. 

Of thofe pieces of his that a>e extant, we fall ivj nc:d to give r.v 
particular ac ecu nt \ and oj th^fe tJiat are lo'jt, we cannot, any J^<''' 
ther than by lights jhm other authrs ; as zue find thm cited mu::h to 
hshouLur-, and we may reafona'dy compute than to he ths greater 
part of his w:.rks. That hezurJe Jcvcral Ptnns, in hif i diiijh;n^'-t 
may he gathered ..partly fr^m liir^felf \ lut more apcjrf^lj <jU^ 'f 
B ^ ' 'lacitasi 



TO THE READER. 

Tacitus, -who fays^ thai he was reproached with his applying himfelf 
to Poetry, after hefaw that Nero took pleafwre in it, out of a dejigri to 
curry fan^our. St Jerome refers to a iifcourfe of his concerning. Ma- 
trimony* LaSiantius takes notice of his History^ and his hooks of 
Moralities : St. Jlu^ustin quotes feme pajfa^es of his out of a hook of 
fuperstition : feme references we meet -with, to his hooks of Exhontations 
Fabius makes mention of his Diahpues : and he himfelf /peaks of a 
tTreatife of his own concerning Earthquakes, which Jie wrote in his 
youth. But the opinion of an Epistolary correfpondence that hg had 
with St Paul, does not fiem to have much colour for it. 

Some few fragments hozvever ofthofv hooks ^fhis that are wanting 
are yet preferred in the writings of other eminent Authors ; fufficitnt 
iojhcw the worlds how great a treafure they -have losty hy the excel' 
" lency of that little that is left. 

Seneca, fays LaSiantius, (Divin. Irtstit. Lih, i. Cap. I,), that wag 

thejharpest of allihe Stoic ks, how great a veneration has he for the 

Almighty! As for instance-, difcourjing oj a violent death: do you 

' not understand, fays he, the Majesty, ajid the Authority of your judge ; 

hje is the Supreme Governor of Heaven and Earthy and the God of 

all your Gods •, and it is upon him that all thofe powers depend which 

we worfiip fir deities. Moreover^ in his exhortations, this God 

fays he, zvhcn he layed the foundations of the univeffe, and entered 

upon the greatefi and the hefl work in nature^ in the ordering of the 

governmint of the tjuorld ; though he was himfelf all in all, yet he 

Juhfiituted other fubordinate minifiers, as the fervants of his com- 

mands. And, how many other things doei this heathiti (peak of 

God, like one of us ? 

Which the acute Seneca, fays LaSiantius, again (Cap, 2,)fawinhis 
exhortations. We, fays he, have our dependence elfewhere, andjhould 
look up to that power ^ to which we are indebted for all we can pre- 
tend to that is good. 

And again, (Uh. 21. Cap. %,) Seneca fays *very well in his 
Morals ; they worjhip the images of the Gods^ fays he, kneel to them ^ 
and adore them ; they are hardly ever from them, either plying them 
with offerings, or facrifices ; and yet after all this reverence to the 
image, they ha<ve no regard at all to the w:rkman that made it, 

Ladantius again, (Uh 3, Cap. 15 J An inveaive (fays Seneca 
in his exhortations,) is the Ma ft er -piece of mo/i of our Philofophers i 
and if they fall upon the fuhjed of, avarice, lu/I, amhition, theylajk 
out into fucftexcefs of hitternefs, as if railing were a mark of their 
profefpion. They make me think of gaily pots in an apothecary' s Jhop, 
that have remedies without, and poifon within* 

laapnthis 



TO THE READER. 

LttSantius JliU. (Lib. 3. Cap. 9 J He that ^wld know alt 
things^ let him read Seneca ; the jnofl lively defcriher of fuhlie 
*vic€S^ and manners, and the fmartejl reprehender of them. 

And again : (Lib. 6. Cap. ly ) Js Seneca has it in the books of 
Moral Philofophy ; he isthebra^ue man^ whofe fplend^' and auths^ 
rity is the leaft part of his grealnefs ; that can look death in the 
facCy ivithout trouble^ or furprife ; who if his body 'were to be broken 
upon the luheel^ or nielted lead to be poured down his throat, uoould 
. be lefs concerned for the p9in itfeff, than for the dignity of bear' 
ing it. 

Let no Man, fays LaSiantius (^Lib. 6. Cap.'l/^) think hini- 
felf thefaftr in his wickednefs for -want of a witnefs ; for GOD i$ 
Otnnifcient i and to him nothing can beafecret. It is an admira' 
lie fentence that Seneca concludes his exhortations with. GOD, fay % 
he, is a great ( I knew not what ,) an inccmprehenjille Power \ it 
is to him, that we live ; and to him^ that we muff approve ourfelvet. 
What does it avail us, that our con faiences are hidden from men, when 
cur fouls lie open to GOD? What could achri/lian ha^efpohn more 
to the purpofe in this cafe, than this divine Pagan ? and in the he- 
ginning of the fame^ work, fays Seneca, what is it that we doe? To what 
end is it to /land contriving, and to hide ourfelves f We are under a 
Guard, and there is no efcapingfrom our Keeper. One man may be part' 
edfrom another by travel, death, ftcknefs : But there is no dividing us 
from ourfelves'. 'Tis to no purpofe to creep into a corner where nobody 
fhallfee.us. Ridiculous madnefs I Make it the cafe that no mortal eye 
could find us out. He that has a confcience, gives evidence againji 
himfclf. 

It is truly and excellently fpoken of Seneca, fays La^antius once 
again (Lib. 6. Cap. 2<^.) confider,fays he, themajejiy, L'le goodnefs^ 
and the venerable mercies of the Jilmighty ; a friend that is always at 
hand. What delight can it be to him, theflaughter of innocent crea" 
tures, or the worfhip of bloody Sacrifices P Let us purge our mixds,-^ 
and lead virtuous and honeli lives. His pleafure lies net in the mag- 
nifcence of Temples, made withfione, but in the piety and devotion 
if confecrated hearts. 

In the Book that Seneca wrote againff fuperfHtions, treating of 
Images, fays St. Aufiin (De Civ. Dei, Lib. 6. Cap. loj he 
writes thus ; they reprefent the holy, the immortal, and the inviolable 
.Gods, in the bafefl matter^ and without life or motion : in the forms 
of men,bea/is, fifhcs-, fome of mixed bodies ; and thofe figures they 
call Deities, which if they were bitt animated, would affright a man 
andpafsfor monfieru And then a Utile farther, treating of natural 

Theology % 
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Theology ; after citing the opinions of Phihjophertt hefuppojet an o5- 
je&ion again fi himfelf \ fomehodytvill perhaps ajk ine\ would yoti 
have me then to believe the Heavens, and the Earth to he Gods ; 
andfome of them above the moo?t, and/ome below it ? Shall I ever be 
brought to \ he opinion of Plato, or of Strata^ the Peripatetick : the one 
(f whom would have God to be without a body^ and the other without 
a mind ? To which he replies \ and, do you give more credit then^ i9 
the dreams of Titus Tatius, • Pomulus and Iloftilius^ who caufed 
among other Deities, even fear, and paknefs, to be worjhipped? The ■ 
vile/i of humane c^eBions ; the one being the motiort oj an affrighted 
mind, and the other, ^ot fo much the dijeafe, as the colour of a difof' 
dered body* Are thefe tlie Deities that you will rather put your faith 
in and place in the Heavens ? Andjpcaking afterwards af their abor 
mrnable cu,1ims. Ifith what liberty dots he zurite ? One, fays Jie,—^ 
Out of Zsal, mikes himfelf an Eunuch ; another lances his arms \ if 
this be the way to pleafe their Gods, wha^ ftiould a man do ij he had a 
mind -to irritate them P Or, ij this he the way to phafe them, thy do 
certainly de/erve not to he worjhipped at alL What a phrenzy is this, 
to imagine, that the Gods can be delighted with fuch aueltiesy as evsrC 
the xvjrfi of men tuould make a confcience to ififlJB : the mofi harba- 
rous and notorious oj Tyrants^ Jome of them havi perhaps dme it them- 
felves^ or ordered the tearing oj^ men to pieces ly others ; lut they 72€vsr 
zuent fofar, as to command any man to torment himfelf We heard 
oj^ thoje that have fuffered Caftration, to gratijy the lujis of their im- 
perious ma/lers \ but nevef any jnan that was forced to a5i it upon 
himflj^ They murder thcmfelvcs in their very temples, and their 
prayers arc offered up in blood. Whofoiverjhall lut olferve what they 
' do, and what they frffcr, will find it fo mjbecoming an honcjl man, 
fo unworthy a Freeman, and Jo inctnftjhnt zvith a man in his wits, 
that he iT.aft concUide them all to he mad, ij' it were not that there 
are fo mavy oj them ; jor only their nurrJoer is their jufi ifi cat ion, and 
their protedion. 

When he comes to reJlcSl,, Jays St . Juguftin, upon thfe pqfagei 
zuhichhehimfefhasfeenin the Capitcl^ he cenfures them zoith Li- 
betty and refolution : and no man would Xdicve that fuch things would 
be done, unlets in mockery, cr phrcnzy. What Lamentation is there 
in the JRoryptian Sacrifices fc^r the hfs of Ojiris ? And then what 
joy for the finding of him again ? Wliich he m.ikes himfelf fport zvith \ 
jor in truth it is afidion : an I yet thoje people, that neither h^Ji any 
thing, n'.rjlund any thing, tniif: cxprej their furrows and their Re- 
Joy cin^^s, to the highe/i degree : hut there is only a certain time, fays he, 
jor this frtak, and once in a year, p^o^'h may he alhcuel to he irad,-^ 
I came into the Gajitol, fay iStnc^a, zunt^re the federal Deities hud 

thJr 



TO THE REAPER. 

i 

their federal Servants^ and AttenianUy thtr LiSiors, tJietr Dreffertt"-' 
and all in po/iure and aBian^ as if they were executing their Offices', 
fotnetohold the Glafs^ others to.cowh out Junoi and Minerva's hair '9 
me to, tell Jupiter rvhata Clock it is ; /onte Lajfes there are^ that Jit 
gazing upon the Image ^and jancy 'Jupiter has a kindncfsjor them. AU 
thefe things^ fays Seneca^ a while afier^ a wije man will ohferve fir 
the Laws fake, more than for the Gods \ and all this rabble ofDeitia^ 
which the fuperdition of many ages has gathered together^ .we are in 
fuch manner to adorcy as to conjider the worfhip to be rather matter 
$f cufiom^ than of confcience. Whereupon St. Auguflin dferntet, 
that this iUuJirious Senator war (hipped what he reproved \ a£ledwha$ 
he dijliked \ and adored what h condemned, • 



SEN EC A's 



SENECA'S 
I^ife and Death. 



IT has been an ancient cuftom, to record the aAi'ons, and 
the writings of eminent men, with all their circumf^ances.; 
and it is but a right we owe to the memorj of our famous Au- 
thor. Seneca was b/ birth, a Spaniard of Cordova (a Romaa 
colony of great fame and antiquity.) He was of the family 
of Annoeus; of the order of Knights ; and the Father, Lu- 
cius Annoeus Seneca, was diftinguiOied from the Son by the 
name of the Orator. His Mother's name was Helvia ; a 
voman of excellent quahties. His Father came to Rome 
in the time of Auguftus ; and his Wife and chi}dreD foon fol- 
lowed him, our Seneca yet bein^ in his infancy. There were 
three brothers of them, and never a fiHer. Marcus Annoeus 
Novatus, Lucius Annoeus Seneca, and Lucius Annoeus Mela. 
The fiiftof thefe chang'd his name for Junius Gallio, who 
adopted him -, to him it was that he dedicated his ireatife of 
Anger, whom he calls Novatus too ; and he aifo dedicated his 
difcourfe of a happy life, to his Brother Gallio. Th^ youngeft 
brother (Annoeus Mela) wasLucan's Father. Seneca was about 
twenty years of agr in the fifth year of Tiberius, when the 
Jews were expcll'd Rome. His father train'd him up to Rhe* 
torick, but his Genius led him rather to phiiofophy ; and he 
applyed his wit to Morality and virtue. He i^ras a great hea- 
rer of the celebrated men of thofe times, asAttalus, Sotion 
Papirius, Fabianus, (of whom he makes often mention,) and 
he was much an admirer alfo of Demetrius the Cynique, wbofo 
converfation he had afterwards in the court, and both at home 
alfo, and abroad ; for they often travelled together. His fa- 
ther was not at all pleafed with his humour of phiiofophy, but, 
forced him upon the Law, and for a while he pradlifed plead, 
ing. After which he would needs put him upon Publick em- 
ployment : And he came fir ft to be Quaftor, then Praetor ; 
and fome will have it, that he was chofen Conful ; but this 
is doubtful. 

Seneca finding that he had ill offices done him at court, 
and that Nero's favour began to cool ; he went dire<5lly and 
refolutely to Nero, with an offer to refund all that he had 
gotten. Which Nero would not receive ; but however, from 
that time, he changed his courfe of life, received few. vi fits, 
Ihunned company, went little abroad ; fiill pretending to be 

kept 
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kept at home, <5ither by iad^fpolition, or by his ftudy. Be- 
ing Nero's tutor, and governor, all things went well, fo long 
as Nero followed hiscounfel. His tvo chief favourites, weie 
Burrhuf, and Seneca, who were both of them excellent ia 
their ways; Burrtius, in his care^of military aiFjirs, and fe- 
verity of difcipline : Seneca for his precepts, and good ad- 
vice in the matter of eloquence, and the Genilenefsof an 
honeft-mind : AfTi^ting one another in that llijipery age of 
the Prince (fayi Tacitus,) to invite him, by the allowance of 
lawful pleafures, to *he love of virtue. Seneca hhd two 
Wives ; the name of the firft is not mentioned, his feconJ 
w«s Paulina, whom he often fpeaksof with great pafilon. Ly 
the former be had his^ Son Marcus. 

In the fiTft year of Claudiiis he was bani/hod into corfic.i, 
when Julia the daughter of Gernranicus, was accnlcd by Mt^O 
f^lina of Adultery, and baniflied too ; Seneca bein;^ chained 
as one of the adulterers. After a matter of eij^ht yenrf, or 
upwards, ^in exile, he was called b^ck, and as much in favour 
•gain as ever. His'eftate was partly patrimonial, but the 
gre^teft part of it was the bounty of his prince. His gardens 
Villas, lands, pofTeflions, and incredible fums cf Mouey^jiip 
agreed upon at all hands; which drew an envy upon' 
him. I)io reports him to have h:id 250,000!. flerling ai inte- 
refl in Britany alone, which he called in all at a fum. The 
court itfelf cculd not bring him to. flattery; and, fo; 1»is 
Pretr, fi.bmifiion, and vinue, tlie pra(5tice of his wiioie hie 
V it I. tiles for him. So foon, fays he, (De Ira, Lib. 3.) as the 
candle is taken- awHiy ; n^y wife that knows niy cviilom, lies 
5lill without a word fpeaking : And iht n do I lecoli- <^t all 
that I hare (aid, of done, that d"ay, and lake nyfclf tolniilt. 
And why fbould I conceal or referve any thing, cm mi.ke any 
fcruple of enquiring into my Errors, wlien I can i'ty rn) ftlf, 
Po fb no more, & for fhii once, ril forgive thee ? And v.^jmi 
Wlmt can be more pious, and felf-denyin;'^, than this pall .ge 
inoneoC his Epiflles ? (Ep. 96.) Believe me now, wucn I ull 
you the very bottom of my foul : In the difiicultius and crc ftVs 
of my life, this is my conhderation •, fince it is G< d's VVil!,- 
I do not only obey, but aflent to it ; not do I cocnj ly out of 
neceflity, but inclination. 

Here follows now, fays Tacitus, the deat.h of nVrec?, to 
Nero's great fatisfa^ion : Not fo much ior anyprronant 
proof aaainfl him, tliat he was of Pifo's confpirar)- ; l)iit Ne 
rowas refolved to do that by the Swurd, which he cculd n<.t 
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effe6^ by poifon. For it is f eported, that Nero had corrupted 
C|f onicus, (a Freeman of Seneca*:,) ro give his maS^r poiiba ; 
which did not fiicceed : whf thcr that the fervant had difcover- 
cd i^ to his mailer, or that Seneca by his own caution and 
Jeaioufy, h/.d avqidcd it; for he hved only upon^a (imple diet, 
es the fruits of the earth ; and his drink was moft commoDiy 
River- Water. 

Nritalis, it feems, was feet upon avifittohim, (being in- 
difpofed,) with a complaint, that he would not let Pifo come 
at hiro ; and advifing him to the continuance of their fricnd- 
Ihip and acquaintance, as formerly. To whom, Seneca 
made anfwer, that frequent meetings and conferences betwixt 
them, could donri^her of them any good ; but that he haa a 
great Int^r«"ft \n Pifo's \*elfdre: Hereupon Granius Silvanus 
(a Captain of the Guard,) was fent to examine Seneca upoa 
thedifcourfc chat pafled between hiro.'and Nitalis, and to re- 
tufn his anfwer. Seneca, either by chance, or on.purpofe 
came thit day from Campacia, to a Villa oi his own, withia 
four fniles of the city ; and thither the Offi er went the next 
cvenin^^, and belet the place. Hefound Seneca at fupper 
vith his wite Paulina, and two of his friends; and g,ave him im- 
mevliaiely an tccount of his coramiflion. Seneca told him, 
that It was true, that "Natalis had been with him in Pifo's , 
name, with compliint that Pifo could not be admitted to fee 
hiin,<»ndthatherxcufcd himfclfby reafon of his want of health 
and hi^ de4rr^ to be quiet, and private; and that he had no 
reafon to prefer another man's welfare before his own. Caefar 
himfelf, he faid, knew very well, that he was not a mano£* 
c.ompliiuenr, having received more proofs oi his freedom, 
than of hisfl«ttery. I^his. anfwer of Seneca's wasdelivered 
to Cafar.in the prefence of Poppaea and Tigellinus, the inti- 
mate confidants of this barbarous prince: and Nero afked 
him, whether he could gather any thing from Seneca, as if he 
intended to make away with himfelf? The Tribunes anfv^er was 
that he did not find him one jot moved with the mefliige : but that 
be went on iroundly with his Tale, and never fo muth as chan- 
ged countenance for the matter. Go back to him then, fay« 
Nero, and tell him, that be is condemned to die. Fabius 
Rufticus delivers it, that th^ tribune did not return the fame 
way he came, but went afide to Fenius (a Captain cf th^t 
nan e) and told him Csefar's orders ; {fking iiis advice, whe- 
1 j>er he Ihould obey them, or not ; who bad him by aJi means 
.. do as he was ordered, which want of refolution was fataj 
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to them all ; for SilVanus alfo, that was one of the Confpira^ 
tors, afliSed now to ferve, and to increafe thofe crimes, whicb 
he.hacf bdore coaipl.>tted to revc *^e. And yet he d»d not 
think fit to appear hii«felf in the bufinels, but fent a Centu- 
rion to Seneca, to tell hi.n his doom. Seneca, without any 
furpvize, or diforder, calls for his Will; which being refu fed 
him by the Officer, he turned to his Friends, anrf told them, 
that lince he was not permitted to requite them as they defer- 
ved, he was yet at liberty to bequeath there the thing of all 
others that he efteemed moft.that is, the image of his life: which 
Would ^ive them the reputation both of conftancy and friend- 
ship, if they would but imitate it ; exhorting them to a firmncfd 
cf mind, fometimes by good counfel, otheiwhilc by reprehcn- 
Ijon, as the occafion required. Where, fays he, is all your 
Philofophy now ? all your pi*emeditated Refolutions a^^ainft the 
"violencesof fortune ? 1$ there any man fo ignorant of Nero'i 
cruelty, as to expeifl, after the murder of his Mother, and nis 
Brother, that he flipuld ever fpafe the life ot his Governor, 
-and Tutor ? After fome geneialexpreffions to this purpofe, he 
took his Wife in his arms, and having fomewhat fortified her 
againft the pi^fent calamity, he bef(?ught and conjured her to 
-moderate her forrows, and bttake herfelf to the contemplatioa 
and comforts of a virtuous life ; which would be a fair, and ari 
ample confolation to her for the lofs of her hulband. Paulina, 
on the other fide, tells him her determination to bear himi 
company, and wills the Executioner to do his office. Well, 
fays Seneca, if after the fweetnefs of hfe, as I l^ave reprefent- 
ed it to thee, thou had(k rather entertaiij an honourable death, 
I (hall not envy thy example ; confulting at the fame time, the 
fame of the perfon he loved, and hisoWn tendernefs, for fear - 
of the injuries that might attend her when he was gone. Our. 
refolution, fays he, in this generous ad, may be equal, but 
thine will be ^he greater reputation. Alter this^the veins of 
both their arms were opened at the fame time. Seneca did not 
bleed fo freely, his fpirits being wafted with age, and a thin 
diet, fo that he was forced to cut the veins of his thighs, and 
elfewhere, to haften his death. When he was far fpent and al- 
moft finking under his torments, he defircd his v»rife to remove 
unto another chamber, left the; agonies of the one might work 
upon the courage of the other. His eloquence continued to 
thelaft, as appears by the excellent things he delivered at his 
death ; which being taken in writing from his own mouth, and 
publiihed in his own word$,I ihall not prefume to deliver them 
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in any other. Nero, in tKe.mCi'jn time, who had no particular 
fpite to Paulina, gave orjers to prevent her death,- forfeav his 
crutJty fhoiild gi'ow more anrf more infupportable, and odious. 
Whereupon the Soldiers gave all freedom, and enccJurageroeni 
. to her fervants, to bind up her wounds and flop the blood, — 
w^Hch theydidaccordin|>l7 ; but whether (he wasfenfibleof it 
or not, is-a quellion. For among the common people, who are 
apt to judge the worft, there were fome of opinion, that as 
long as fliedefpairedof Nero's mercy, (fie feeraed to court the 
^lory of dying with her hufband for company : but that upon 
the liktlihood of better quarter, (he waft prevailed upon to out- 
live him : and {o, for fome years, {he did furvive him, with all 
piety and refpedl to his memory ; but fo miferably pale apd 
wan, that every body might read the lofs of her blood and 
fpirits in her verj countenance. 

Seneca linding^ his death flow, and lingering, defires Statius 
Annoeus (his old friend and Phyfician) to give himadofe.of 
poifon, which he had provided before hand, being the fame 
preparation which was appointed for capital offenders ia 
Athens. This was_brought him, and he drank it off, but to 
little purpofe ; for his body was 'already chilled, and bound 
up againft the force of it. He went at laft into a hot bath, 
a^id fprinkling fome of his fervants that were npxt him •, this 
liiys he, is an oblation to Jupiter the Deliverer. - The Fume of 
the bath difpatched him, and his body was burnt without any 
funeral folemnity. as he had dire^ed in his teftament : though 
this will of his, was made in the height ojF his profperity and 
power. There was a rumour diat Subrius Flavius, in a pri- 
vate confuhation with the Centurions, had taken up this fol- 
lowing refolueion, (and that Seneca himfe If was no ftranger to 
it) that is to fay; that after Nero fliould have been flain -by 
the help of Pifo, Pi fo himfclf fliould have been killed too; and 
the Empire delivered up to Seneca, as one that well deferved 
it, for his inte^grity and virtue. 
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CHAP. L 
Of Benefits in geniral. 



THE common ignorance of the world in th(5 matter of ex- 
changing benefits, is, perhaps* one of the molt pernicious 
errors of a rafh aod inconfiderate life. And this arifes from a 
miftake partly in the perfon that we would oblige, and partly in 
the thing itfelf. To begin with the latter ; " A benefit is a 
." good office done with iatention and judgement ;" that is to 
fay, with a due regard tq all the circumftaoce* of what, how^ 
zuhyt when, whiret to whomy how mucky and the like. Or other- 
wife ; " It is a voluntary and beoeyolent acSion, that delights 
« the giver in the comfort it brings to the receiver." It will be 
hard to draw this fubjedt, either into method or oompafs ; the 
one, becaufe of the infinite variety and complication of ca- 
fes ; the other, by reafon of the large extent of it : for the 
whole bufinefs^ (alreof\) of mankind in fociety, falls under this 
head : the duties of kingji and fubje^, hufbands and wives, 
parents and children ; Aiaflersand lervants; natives and flran- 
gers, higb and low, rich and poor» ftrong and weak, friends and 
enemies. The very meditation of !tt)reedi good blood, and , 
generous thoughts: and ini^ru<5ts us in all the parts of honour, 
humanity^ friendlhip, piety, gratitude, prudence, and juf!ice. 
In (hort, the art andfkill of conferring beneiits, is, of all hu- 
man duties, the moft abfolutelf neceffary to the well-be?nj(, 
both of reafonable nature, and of every individual v as the ve- 
ry cement of all commynities, and the blefTing of everyxparti- 
cular. He that does good to another, man, does good alfo to 
himfelf ; not only m the confequence, but in the very a^ of 
doing it : for the confciencc of well-doing, is an ample re- 
ward. 

Of benefits in general, there are feveral forte, as neceffary, 
profit ahky and delightfuL Some tilings there are, without 
which we cannot live ; others without which ve ought 7Kt to live 
and fome a^ain, witliou^ which we wz7/«o^ live. In the Jlrft 
rank are thofe which deliver us from capital dangers, •r appre- 
henfions of death ; and the favour is rated according to the 
hazard ; for the greater the Extremity, the greater feems tb.e 
oWigation. The neact is a cafe wherein we may indeed live, 
but we had better die: as in the queilioQ of hberty, modefty, 
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zni a good confcience. In the third place, follow thofe things 
which cuftom, ufe, affinity and acquaintance, have made dear. 
to us; ashufbands, wive^ children friends, &c, which an ho- 
neft man will preferve at his utmoft peril. Of thinj;s profita- 
ble there is a large field; as money, honour, &c, to which might 
be added matters of fuperfluity and pleafuie. But we ih^U 
open a way tQ the circumftances of a benefit, by forae previous 
and dore general deliberations upon the thing itfeif. 

CHAP. IT. 

SEVEKAt. SORTS OP BENEFITS. 

WE fhall divide^^^jf/jinto ahfolutf and vulgar ; the on« ap- 
pertaining lo good Ufe ; the other is only matter of com- 
njerce. The former are the more excellent, becaufe they can 
never be made w)id ; whereas alj material benefits are tofTed 
back and forward, and change their mafter. There are fome 
offices that look like benefits, but are only deflrable conveniens 
ce?, as wealth, &c. and thefe, a wicked man may receive from a 
frood, or a good man from an evil. Others, again, that bear 
the face of injuries, which are only benefits ill taken ; as cut- 
ting, lancing,.barning, under the hand of a furgepn. The great- 
eft benefits of all, are thofe of good education, which we receive 
from our parents, either in the flate of ignorance, or perverfe- 
nefs, as .their care and tendernefs in our infancy ; their difci- 
pline in our childhood, to keep us to our duties by fear ; and, 
if fair means will not do, their proceeding afterwards to feveri- 
ty apd punifhraent, without which we could never have come 
to good. There are matters of great value, many times, that 
are but of foiall price; as inftrui^ionsfrom a tutor, medicine* 
from a phyfician, &c. and there arefmall matters again, which 
are of great confideration to us : the gift may be fmall, and the 
confcquence great ; as a cup of cold water in»time of need may 
fave a man*s life. Some things are of great moment to the giver 
oihejis to the receiver : one man gives me a houfe, another 
fnatches roe out when it is falling upon my head : one gives mc 
an eftate ; another takes me out of the fire, or cafls me out a 
rop5^ when I am finking. Some good offices we do to friends^ 
others to fliangers ; b^t thofe are the nobleft that we do vith-^ 
out pre-defert. There is an obligation of bounty, and an obli- 
gation of charity ; this, in cafe of neceffity, and that, in point of 
convenience. Some benefits are common, othere are perfonal : 
as, if a prince (out of pure grace) grant a privilege to*k city, 
the obligation lies upon the community, and only on every in- 
dividual as part of the people ; but if it be done particularly, 
for my fake, then I am finely the debtor tor it. The cBerilbing 

of 
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o^ ftrangers is one of the duties of hofpitality ; and exercifes 
itfelf in the relief and procedlion gi the dsftreiTed. There are 
bexiefih of good counfc), reputation, life, fortune, liberty 
health ; nay, and of fuperfluiiy and pleafure. One loao obli- 
ges me out of. his pocket s another gives me a maUer of orna- 
ment and curiofity: a third, confolation. Tq (aj nothing of ne- 
gative benefits \ for there are, that reckon it an obligation, if 
they do a body, no hurt ; and place it to account, as if they fa- 
ved a man, when they do not undo him. To fum up all in one 
yord ; as benevolence is thenioft fociable of all viitaes, foit 
is of the lar^eft exteni ; for there is no man, either (b 
.-^rfeat or fo little, but he is yet capable of giving and of receiv- 
ing benefits. 

CHAP. III. 

• 
A Son may oblige his Father, and a SsaTAHT hi«- 
Master, 

THE queftion is (in the firft place) whether it may; not be 
poffible forafatherto owe more to a ion, in^herrefpeds, 
than the fon owes to his father for hisbeiit^ ? That many fooa 
are both greater and better than their fathers, there is no quef- 
tion ; as there are many other things thj^t derive their beiogs 
from others, which yet are far greater than cheir original. Is 
noc the tree larger than the (een ? the river than the fountain ? 
The foundation of all things lies hid, and the fuperftruflure 
obfcures it. If I owe all to my father, becau(e he gives tne 
life, 1 may owe as much to a phyfician that (aved his life; 
for if my father'had not been cured, I had never been begotten ; 
or, if I ftand indebted for all that I am to my beginning, my ac- 
knowledgement muft run back to the very original of all human 
beings. My father gave me the benefit of life ; which he had 
never done, i£ his father had not given it to him. He gave me 
life not knowing to whom ; and when I was in a condition, nei- 
ther ro feel death nor to fear it. That is the great benefit, to 
give life to one that knows how to ufe it ; and that is caj^ble 
of the apprehenfion of death. It is true, that wi thou til fa- 
ther, I could never have had a being ; and fo without a nurfe, 
that being had n'^ver been improved : but I do not. therejfoie 
owe my virtue either to ray nativity, or to her that gave me 
fuck. The generation of me was the lead part of the benefit : 
for to live IS common with brutes ; but to live well, is the main 
bufinefs; and that virtue is all my own, favipe; what I drew from 
my education. It does not follow that vh^frfi benefit raoft be 
X\\t greatest^ betfaufe without the 5rl\, the greateft could never . 
have been. The father gives life to the fon but once ; but if 
tne fon fave the father's life often, though he do but his duty, 

it 
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it is yet a f^rcater benefit. And again, the benefit that a man 
receives is the greater^ the more he needs Jt; but the living 
has more need of life, than he that is not yet born :io that the 
fathef recfcives a greater benefit in the continuance of his Hfe 
-than the fon in the beginning of it. What if a fon deliver his 
• father from the rack ; or, which Is more, lay himfelf down in 
his place ? The giving of him a being was but the office oT a 
•fatht;?r ; a fira^ple adt; a bmiefit given at a venture; be- 
fide that, he had a participant in ir, and a regard to his family. . 
He gave oTily a fiogle life, and tie received a happy one. My 
mothei;^ brought me into the world, naked, expofed, and void of 
Teafan ; but my reputation, and my fortune, are advanced by 
ray virtue. Scipio (as yet in his minority) refcued his father in 
a battle with Hannibal ; and afterwards from the pra(flices an4 
profecution of a powerful faiflion ; covering himfelf with con- 
fulary honours, and the Ipoils of public enemies. He made him- 
felf as eminent for iiis moderation, as for his piety and milita- 
ry knowledge : he was the defender and eftablifher of his coun- 
try : be left the empire without a competitor ; and made him- 
felf as well rhs ornament of Rome, as the fecurity of it : & did 
notScipio, in all -this^ more than requite his father barely for. 
b?o;etting of him? WlietherdidAnchifes more for iEneas, in dan- 
dling the child in his ;arms, or JEneasfor his father, when he car- 
ried him on his back through the fi imes of Troy, and made his 
name famous to future ages, among ihe founders of the Roman 
«'npire ? T. Manlius was the fon of a four and iiiperiou^ fa- 
ther, who banifhed him his houfe as a blockhead, and a fcandaJ 
to the family: this Manlius, hearing that his father's life was in 
queftion, and a day fet for his trial, went to the tribune, that 
was concerned in his caufe, and difcourfed him about it: 
the tribune told him the appointed time, and withal (as an , 
r^bligation upon the young man) that his cruelty to his 
fan would be part of his accufation. Manlius upon this, 
takes the tribune afide, anc} prefenting a poniard to his 
bre^ft, " Sw'ear** fays he, that ,you will let this caufe 
" fall, or you fball have this dagger in the heart of you; 
*• and now it is at your choice, which i^ay you W4ll deliver my 
** father.** The tribune fvvore, and kept his word, .and ma^ea 
fivr report of the whole matter to the council. He that makes 
himfelf famous by his eloquence, juftic*, or arms, illuftrates 
his extra(f^ion, let it be never fo mean ; and gives ineftimable 
r. putation to his parents. We (hould never have he.ird of 
Sophronifcus, but for his fon Socr ites ; nor of Arifto n^r 
Grvllus, had it had not been for Xenophon and Plato. 

This is not to difcountenance the veneration we owe to'pa- 
rc^nts; nor to make children the worfe, but the better, and to 
fiir up generous erauUtions, for, in contclls of good*offices 

both 
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botTi parts are happy *, as well the v^nq»ii(hed, as thofe that 
overcome. It is the only honourable* difpu.e that can arrive 
betwixt a father and* a fon, which of the twofhall have th« 
better of the other in the point of benefits. 

In the qiieftioa betwixt a matter and a fervant» we muft 
diftinguifh betwixt benefits, duties, and actions miaifte* 
rial. By benefits, we underttand thofe good offices that 
we receive from ftrangers, which are voluntary, and may 
be foi borne without blame. Duties are the parts of a fon and 
wife, and incumbent upon kindred and relations. Ollices roi- 
niflerial belong to the part of a fervant. No^, Unce it is the 
mind, and not the condition of the perfon that prints the va- 
Iwe upon the benefit, a fervant may oblige his mafler, an<? (6 
may a fubje<fl his fovereign, or a common foldier his general 
by doing more than he his exprelsly bound to do. Some 
things there are^ which the law neither commands nor forbids; 
and here the fervant is free. It would be very hard for a 
fervant to be chaftifed for doing lefs than his duty, and not 
thankjgd for it when he does more. His body, it is true, is 
his matter's, but his mind is his own : sind there are many 
commands which a fervant pught no more to oDey, than a 
matter to impofe. There is no man fo great but he may both 
need the help andfervice, and ftand in fear of the power and 
unkindnefs, even of the meaneft of mortals. One fervant 
kills hisrtafter ; another faves him, nay, preferves his miiftcr's 
life, perhaps, with the lofsof his own ; he expofes bimfelf to 
torment and death ; he ttands firm againtt allthreats and bat- 
teries: which is not only a benefit in a fervant, but much the 

, greater for his being fo. 

When Domitius was befieged in Corfinium, and the place 
brought to great extremity ; he prefTed his fervant foe arneft- 
ly to poifon him, that at laft he was prevailed upon tdgive 
him a potion ; which, it feems, was an innocent opiate, and Do- 

•^ mitius outlived it : Caefar took the town, and gave DoMitius 
his life, but it was his fervant that gave it him"firft. 

There was another town befieged, and when it wss upon 
the laft pirtch, two fervantsmade their efcape, and went over 

' to the eneri^iy : upon the Romans entering the town, and in 
the heat of the fpldiers fury, thefe two fello«v's ran direftly 
home, took their miftrefs out of her houfe, and drove her 
before them, telling every body, how baibaroufly fhe 
had ufed them formerly, and that they would now have their 
revenge : when they had her without the gates, they kept 
her clofetill the danger was over : by which means they gave 
their miftrefs her life, and fhe gave them their freedom* This 
was not the adlion of a fervile rnind^ to do fo glorious a thing 
under an appearance of fo great a villainy ; for if the; had 
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not pafled for deferters and parricides, they covid not have 
gained their end. 

. With one ioftance more (and that a very brave one) I jhall 
conclude this chapter. 

In the civil wars of Rome, a party coming to fcarch for a 
peffon of qaality. that was profcribed, a fervant put on his 
maker's cloaths, and delivered himfelf up to the foldiers as the 
mailer of thelioufe ; he was taken into cuftody, and put to 
death, without difcovering then}iilake; What could be more 
glorious, than for a fervant to die for his mafter, m tliat age 
\vhen there were not many fervants that would not betray 
their mailers ? So generous a tendernels in a public cruelty: * 
fo invincible a faith in a general corruption; what could be 
more glorious, I fay, than fo exalted a virtue, as rather to chufe 
c^eath for the reward of his fidelity, than the greateft advan- 
tages he might otherwife have had fer the violation of it } 

CHAP. IV. 

It is tHl INDENTION, NOT THE MATTER, THAT MAKES THE 
BSNSYIT. 

THE good will of the benefaflor is the fountain of all 
benefits ; nay, it is the benefit itfelf, or, at Jeaft the 
itamp, thatqoakesit valuable and current. Some there are, 
I know, that take the matter for the benefit,; and taic theob'- 
Jigation by weight and meafure. When any thing is given 
them, they prefently caft'itup ; •• What may fuch a houfe be 
•« worth? fuch an office ^ fuch an eftate?*' as if that were the 
benefit, which is only the fign and mark of U : for the obliga- 
tion iefis in the mind, not in the matter ; and all thofe ad- 
vantages which we fee, handle, or hold in aAual poiTttfiion 
by thecourtefy of another, are but feveral modes or ways 
of explaining, and puting the good will in execution.— -« 
There needs no great fubtilty to j^rovc that both benefits 
and injuries receive their value from the intention, 
when even brutes themfelves are able to decide this quef- 
tion. Tread upon ^ dog by chance, or ptjit 'him to pain 
upon the drefl^ng of a wound ; the one he pafTes by as an 
accident ; and the other, in his fafhion, he acknowledges as a 
kindnefs; but ofi^(?r to ftrike at him, though you do hiai no 
hurt at all, he fiies yet in the face of you, even for themif- 
chief that you barely meanthim. 

It i» further to be obferved, that all benefits aie good ; and 
(like the diftributions of providence) made up ef wifdom and 
bounty; whereas the gift itfelf is neither good jior bad, but 
may indifferently be applied, either ^o the one of to the other. 

The 
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The benefit is immorta], the gift nenfliable: for the benefit- 
itre!f coatinues, Vihen we have do longer either the ufe or the 
natter of it. He th^t is dead was alive ; he that has 
tioft his ejes, did fee, and vhatfoever i^ done, cannot be 
rendered undone. My friend (for inftance) is taken by pirates 
I redeem him ; and after that he falls icto other pirat^a hands 
his obligation to me is the fame ftiil, as if he had preferved 
his freedom. And fo, if I fave a man from any one misfor- 
tune, and he falls into another •, if I give him a fum of money 
which is afterwards taken away by thieves ; it comes to the 
fame cafe. Fortune may deprive us of the matter of a bene- 
fit, but the bejsefit itfelf remains inviolable. If the benefit re- 
£ded in the matier, that which is good for one man, would be 
fo for another ; whereas many \imes the very fame thing, gi- 
ven to feveral perfons, works contrary effe£ls •, even to the^ 
difference of IHe or death; and that which !S one body's cure 
proves another body's poifon. Befidf that the timeing of it 
alters the value*; and a cruft of bread upon a pisch*. is a 
greater prefent than an imperial crown. What is more familiar 
than in a battle to (hoot at ah enemy and kill a friend ? or in- 
ftead of a friend, to fave an enemy ; but yet this difappoint* 
mentin the event, does not at all operate upon the intention. 
What if a man cures me of a wen, with a ftroke that was de- 
figded to cut off my head? or, with a malicious blow upon 
my ilomacfa, breaks an impofthume? or, what if he fave my 
life with a draught that was prepared to poifon me ? the pro- 
vidence of the iffue dpes not at all difcharge the cbliquUy of 
the intent. And the fame reafon holds good even in religion 
itfelf"; it is not the incenfe, or the offering, that :s acceptable 
to God, but the purity and devotion of the worfhipper. Nei- 
ther is the bare will, without adtion fufficient, that 15, where 
we have the means of aAing ; for, in that cafe, it fignifies as lit- 
tle to wiih well, without well doing, as to do good without willing 
it. There muft be effed^, as well as intention, to make be 
owe a benefit; but, to will agairift it, (Joes' wholly difcharge 
.it. In fine, the confcien^e alone is the judge, both of bene- 
fits and injuries. 

It docs not follow now ; becaufe the benefit re fts in thej 
good will, that therefore the good-will (hould be always a bene- 
fit ; for if it be n<)t accompanied with government and difcrc- 
tion, thofe offices which we call benefiis, are but the woiksof 
jfafiion, or of chance ; and, many limes, the greateft of all in- 
juries. One man does me good by miftakc ; another ignorant- 
ly ; a third upon force : but none ef thefe ca(es do I titke to 
be an obligation^ for they were neither dire6le*d to me, nor was 
there any kindnefs of intention : we do not thank the feas 
for the. advantages we receive by navigation ; or the rivers for 
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fupplying us vith fifh, aad flowing of our grounds ; we do not 
thank the trees either for-thcir fruitt, or &ades; orthewiadi 
for a fair gale ; and what is the difference betwixt a reafonable 
creature, that does not know, and Inanimate that cannot? a 
,good horfe faves otie man's life *, a good fuit of arms another's ; 
and a man, perhaps, that never intended it, faves a third. 
Where is the difference now between the obligation of one 
and of the other ? a man falls into a riVer, and the fright 
cures him of an ague; we may call this a kind of lucky mir« 
chance^ but not a remedy. And fo it is with the good we re- 
ceive, either \?ithout, or befide, or contrary to intention. It 
is the mind, and not the event, that diftinguiOies a benefit from 
an injury. 

CHAP. V. 

TheXE must be judgment IK A BEKIEIT, AS VTEtli AS 
MATTER AND INTENTION; AND ZSP£CIALLY IN THE 
CHOICE or THE PEKSON. 

r\ 

As it is the «;/// that deligns the benefit, and the matferthsLt 
conveys it ; fo it is the judgment that perfefts it : which 
depends upon fo many critical niceties, that the leaft error, 
either in the perfon, the matter, the manner, the quality, the 
quantity, the time, or the place, fpoils all. 

The confideiation of the perjon is a main point 5 for vfe arc 
to give ^y choice, and not by hazard. My inclination bids me 
oblige one man ; I am bound in duty and juftice to ferve a- 
nother ; here it is cbarity, there it is pity ; and clfewhere, per- 
haps, encouragement. There are fome that want, to whom I 
would not give; becaufe, if Idid, they would want ftill. iTo 
one man I would barely ofFer a benefit ; but I would prefs it 
upon another. To fay the truth, we do not employ any money 
to more profit,- than that which we beftow ; apd it is not to 
our friends, our acquaintances, or countrymen, nor to this or 
that condition^ of men, that we are to reftrain bur bounties; 
iut wherefoever there is a Mfin^ there is a flace, and occqfim fir 
a Benefit. We give to fome th^t are good already ; to 
others, in hope to.make them fo ; but wemuft do all with dif- 
cretion : for we are as well anfwerable for what we give, as 
for what we receive t nay, the mifplacing of a benefit is 
worfe than the pot receiving of it ; for the one is another man's 
faulr ; bvit the other is mine. The error of the giver does 
oft-times excufe the ingratitude of the receiver ; for a favour 
ill-placed, is rather a profufion than a benefit. It is the mod 
fhameful of lofles, an inconfiderate bounty. I will chufe a 
man ot integrity, fincere, confiderate, grateful, temperate, well- 
natured, neither covetous nor fordid ; and when I have oblig- 
ed 
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id fuch a maoy though not worth a groat in the world, I havt 
{gained my end. If we give, onlf to receive, we iofe the faireft 
objeAs for our charity ; the abfent, the fick, the captive, and 
the needy. When we oblige thofe that can never pay us 
agatn in kind, as a ftranger upon his laft farewell, or a necef- 
£cou8 perfon upon his death-bed, we make providence our 
debtor, and rejoice in the confcience even of a fruitleis t>ene- 
fit. So long as we are t&^ed with paffion^, and diftraded 
with hopes and fears, and (the roojft unmanly of vices), with 
our p^eafures, we are incompetent judges where to place our 
bounties. But when death prefents itlelf, and that we come 
^o our laft will and teftament, we leave our fortunes to the 
mod worthy. He ^hat gives nothing, but in hopes pf receiv- 
ing, muft die inteftate. It is the honefty of another man's 
mind that moves the kindnefs of mine ; and I would fooner 
oblige a grateful man, than an ungrateful; but this (hali not 
hinder me fr6n> doing good aifo to a perfon thai is known to 
be ungrateful : only with this difference, that I will (erve the 
one in all extremities with my life and fortune; and (he other, 
no further than flands with my convenience. But what fliall 
I do, you. will fay, to know whether a man will be grateful or 
not ? I wiirfollow probability, and hope the beft. He that 
fows, is not fure to reap ; nor the feaman to reach his port ; 
nor the foldier te win the field : he that weds is not fure his 
wife fhall be honeft, or his children dutiful : but ihall we there- 
fore, neither fow, fail, bear arms, nor marry ? Nay, if I knew 
a man to be incurably thanklefs, I would yet be fo kind as toput 
him in his way, or let him light a candle at mine, or draw water 
at my well ; which may itand him, perhaps, in great fiead. and 
yet not be re<!koned as a benefit from me ; for I do it carlefsly, 
anH not for his fake, but my own ; as an office of humanity, 
without liny choice or kindnefs. 

CHAP. VL 

THE MATTUa OF OBLIGATIONS, WITH ITS CIRCUMSTANCIS. 

NEXT to the choice of the ferfin, follows that of the tnat- 
ter ; wherein a regard mufl be had to time, place, pro- 
portion, quality ; and to the very nicks of opportunity and 
humour. One man* values his peace above his honour; 
another his honour above his fafety ; and not a few th^re are, 
that (provided they may fave their bodies) never care what 
becomes of their fouls. So that good offices depend much 
upon conftrudlion. Some take themfelves to be obliged, when 
they are not ; others will not believe it, when they are ; and 
fome again take obligations and injuries^ the one for the 
other, , 

For 
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For our better direAion, let h be noted, ** That a benefit Ji 
a eomnioa tye betwixt the giver and th^,receiver, with a re(- 
peA to both." Wherefore, it muft be accommodated to the 
rules of difcretion; for all things have their bounds and mea- * 
^ures, and fo muft liberality among the reft ; that ic be neither 
too much for the one, nor too little for the other; the excefa 
being ever]? atom as bad as the defeA^. Alexander beftowed a 
cny upon one of his favourites ; who modeftly excufing him- 
ftlf, •• That it was too much for him to receive/' " Well, but,** 
fays Alexander, •* it is not too much for me to give.** Cer- 
taiulf , a haughty and an imprudent fpeech ; for that which 
was not fit for the one to take, «ould not be fit for the other 
to give. It paf!l|s in the world for greatnefs of mind, to be 
>erpetually. giving and loading of people with bounties : but 
t is one thing to know how to give, and another thing not to 
know how to keep. Give me a heart that is eafy and open, but 
I will have no boles in it; let it be bountiful with judgment, 
but I wilt have nothing run out, of it I know not how. How 
much greater Was he that refufcd the city, than the other that 
offered it ? Some men throw away their money as if they were 
angry with it, which b the error commonly of weak minds, and 
large fortunes. No man efteems of any value that which comes 
to him by chance ; but when it is governed by reafon, it brings 
credit both to the giver and receiver; whereas thofe favours 
are, in fome fort, fcandalous, that make a man afharaed.of his 
patron. 

It is a matter of great prudence, for the benefaflor to fuit 
the benefit to the condition of the receiver ; who muft be, 
either his fuperior, his inferior, or hf€ equal; and that which 
would be the higheQ obligation imaginable to the one, would, 
perhaps, be as great a mockery and affront to the other ; as a 
plate of broken meat (for the purpofe) to a rich man, were an 
indignity, which to a poor man is a charity. The benefits of 
princes, and of great men, are honours, offices, monies, pro- 
fitable commifiions, countenance, and protection : the poor 
man has nothing to prefent but good-will, good advice, faith, 
induftry, the fervice and hazard of his perfon, an early apple 
per-ad venture, or fome other cheap curiofity : equals indeed 
may correfpond in kmd ; but whatfoever the prefent be, 
or to whomfbever we offer it^ this general rule muft be obferv- 
cd, that we always defio;n the good and fatisfa^ioii of the re- 
ceiver ; and never grant any thing to bis detriment. It is not 
for a man to fay^ I was overcome by importunity; for when 
ihff fever if off, we deleft the mai^ that was prevailed upon to 
our dtftruftion. I will i^o more undo a man with his will than 
forbear faving him againft it. It is a benefit in fome cafes to 
grant, and in ethers to deny : fo that we are rather toconfi- 
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der the advantage* than the defire of the petitioner. For wa 
may in a paffion, earneilly beg for (and take it ill to be denied 
too) that very thin^, which, upon iecond thoughts, we ma/ 
come to Cttffe, as the occaflon of a moft pernicious bounty«# 
Never give any thing that (hall turn to raifchief, infamy, or^ 
{hame. I will confider another man's want, or fafety ; but fo 
as not to forget my own ; unlefs in the cafe of a very excellent' 
perfon, and then I fhail not much heed what becomes of myfelf. 
There is no giving of water to a man in a fever ^ or putting 
afword into a road man's hand* He that lends a man money 
toaarryhira to a bawdyhoufe, or a weapon for his revenge, 
.makes himlelf a partaker of his crime. 

He that would make an acceptable prefent, will pitch upon 
fomething that « defired, fought for, and hard to be found; 
that which he fees nowhere elfe^ and which few have, cr at leaft 
not in that place or feafon ; fometbing that may be always 
in his eye, and remind him of hts benefador« If it be failing & 
durable, fo much the better ; as plate, rather than money ; 
ftatues, than apparel; for it will ferve as a monitor to remind 
the receiver of the obligation, which the presenter cannot fo 
handfomely do. However, let it not be improper, as arms to 
a woman; books to a clown ; toys to a philofopher. I will 
not giv9 Ko any man that which he cannot receive ; as if I 
threw a ball to a man without hands ; but I will make a rgtum 
though he cannot receive it ; for my buflncfs is not to oblige 
him, but tofreeroyfcif; nor any thing that may reproach a 
man of his vice or infirmity ; as falfir dice to a cheat; fpec- 
taclesloa man that is blind. Let it not be unfealonable nei« 
ther ; as a furred gown in fummer; an umbrella in winter^. 
It enhances the value of the prefent, if it was never given to 
him by any body elfe, nor by me to any other ; for that which 
we give to every body, is welcome to nobody. The particular 
rit;^ does much, but yot the fame thing may receive a different 
eftimatefrom fcveiai perfons; for there are ways of marking 
and recommending it in fuch a manner, that jf thf^ Cufnc good 
office be done to twenty people, every one of the/n (hill reck- 
on himfelf peculiarly obliged ; as a cunning CourtefaD, if ihe 
has a thoufend fweet-hearts, will perfuade every one of them, 
that (he loves him befl. But this is rather the artifice of con- 
-verfatiofl, than the virtue of it. 

The citizens of Megara fent AmbafTadoj-s to Alexander ia 
the height of bis glocy, to offer him, as a compliment, the 
freedom of their city. Upon Alexander's fmiling a? the pro- 
pofal, they told hh», that ii was a prefent whicii they had ne- 
ver made but to Hercules and himfelF. Whereupon A4exander 
treated them kindly, and accepted of it ; not for the prefenters 
fake, but becaufethey tiad joined him with Hercules ; howrun- 
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reafonably foever: for Hercules conquered noth/ng for him» 
fcJf> but toade it his bufinefs to vindicate and to protect the mw 
erable, without any private intereft or defign ; but this intem« 
"1^ ferate young man, (whofe virtue was nothing elfe hut a fuc- 
ypcefsfal temerity), was trained up from his youth in ^he trade of 
riolence *, the common enemy of mankind, as well of his friends, 
as of his foes, and one that valued himfelf upon being terrible 
to all nortals : never confidering, that the dulleft creatures are ^ 
as dangerous, and as dreadful, as the fierceft *, for the poifba 
of a toad, or the tooth of a fnake, will do a man's bufinefs, ai 
fure as the paw of a tygei% 

CHAP. VII, 

The MAifNSK. OF obligikc* 

THERE is not any benefit fo glorious in itfelf, but it fHay 
yet be exceedingly fweetened, and improved by the man" 
war of conferi'ing it. The virtue, I know, refts in the intent \ 
the profit, in the judicious application of tht matter \ but the 
beauty an^ ornament of an obligation, lies in the manner of it ; 
and it is then perfcA, when the dignity of the office is accom- 
panted with all the charnjs and delicacies of humanity, good* 
nature, and addrefs ; and with difpatcb too ; for he that putt 
a.man off from time to time, was never right at heart. 

In the firft place, whatfoever we give, let us do \t frankly : a 
kind benefactor ' niakes a man happy as foon as he can, and as 
much as he can. There fhould be no delay in a benefit, but the 
modefty of the receiver. If we cannot forefee the requeft, let 
us however, immediately granr it, and by no means fuffer the re* 
peating of it. It is fo grievous a thing, to fay, I BEG ; the 
•very word puts a man out of countenance ; and it is a double 
kindnefs, to do the thing, and fave an honeftnian theconfufion 
^f ablufh. That comes too late, which comes for the afking; Cbr 
nothing cofls us fo dear, as that we purchafe with our prayers; 
it is all we give, even for heaven itfelf ; and even there too, 
where our petitions are at the fairefl, we chufe rather lo prefent 
them m fecret ejaculations, than by word of mouth. That is 
the lafting, and the acceptable benefit, that meets the receiver 
half way. The rule is, we are to give^ as we would receive^ 
chearfuUy, quickly^ and without hefitatipn ; for there is no grace 
in a benefit, that flicks to the fingers. Nay, if there fhould 
beoccafion fer delay, Ut us, however, notfeem to deliberate ; 
. for demurring is next door to denying \ and fo long as we fufpend 
fo long are we unwilling. It is a court-humour, to keep peo- 
ple upon the tenters ; their injuries are quick and fudden, but 
their benefits are flow. Great miaifters love to rack men with 

atten- 
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attendance; and account rt an oftenation of their 'power tp 
hold their fuitorsia hand, and to have many witrieff(?s of tlieir 
intereft. A benefit ftiould be made acceptable by all pofTible 
means, even to the end that the receiver, who is never to for- 
get i^ may bear it in his mind with fa ti si action. Theie mull be 
no mixture of fournefs, feverky, contumely, or reproof, with 
our obligations ; nay, in cafe there (hould be any occafion for 
fo much as an admonition, let it be referred to anorher time. 
We are a great deal apter to remember injuries, than benefits, 
^nd it is enouch to forgive an obligation, that has the na- 
ture of an offence. 

There are fome that fpoil a good office after it is done ; and 
others, in the very inftanc of doing it. There mull be fo much 
entreaty and importunity : nay, if we do but fufpeft a petition, 
er, we put on a four face ; look another way; pretend hafle, 
company, bufinefs; tallc of other matters, and keep him oiF 
with artificial delays, let his neceffities be never fo prcffing ; 
and when ws are put to it at laf^, it comes fo hard from us, 
that it is rather extorted, ihan obtained ; and not fo properly 
the giving of a bounty, as the quitting of a man's hold upon 
the tug, when another is too Jftrong fpr him ; fo that this is 
but doing one kindnefs for me, and another for himfelf ; he 
gives for his own quiet, after he has tormented me with diffi- 
culties and delays. The manner oi faying* qi o^ doing any 
t^ingj Roes a great way in the value pf the thing itlelf. It 
.vas well faid of iiiro that called a good offide that was done 
harfhly, and with an ill will, a/loney piece of lnad\ it is necefiary 
for him ttiat is hungry, to receive it, but it almoft chokes a 
roan in the going down. There rouft be no pride, arrogance of 
looks, or tumour of words^ in the bellowing of benefits ; no 
infolence of behaviour, but a raodefly of mind, and a diligent 
care to catch atoccaiions, and prevent necefliti^s. A paufe, 
an unkind tone, word, look, or adtion, defboys thegrnce of u 
courtefy. It corrupts a bounty when it is accompanied with 
j^ate, haughtinefs, and elation of mind» in the giving of it. Some 
have the trick of Shifting off a fuitor with a point of wit, or a 
,cavil. As in the cafe of the Cynic that begged a talent of An- 
tigonus, " That is too. much," fays he, " for a Cynic to afk," 
and wheaheiell to a penny, " that is too little," fays he, 
** for a prince to give" He might have found a way to have 
compounded this controverfy, h^ giving him a penny as to a 
Cynic : and a toiknt^ as from 'd prince, Whatfoever we beftow, 
let it be done with a frank andchearfol countenance : a man 
muftnot give with his hand, and deny with his looks. He 
that gives quickly, gives willingly. 

W5 are likewife to accompany good deeds with good words^ and 
fay (id thcpurpofe) " Why fhould you mak? fuch a matter 
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" of this ? why did not you come to me fooner ? why would. 
« you make ufe of any body elfe ? I take it ill that you (hould 
*' bring ra« a recommendation ; pray let there be no more of 
•' this ; but when you have occafion hereafter, come to me' 
" upon your own account." That is the glorious bounty, 
when the receiver can fay to himfelf, " What a bleffed day 
** has t.Ms been to me ! never was any thing done fo generouf ' 
" ly, fo tenderly, with fo good a grace. What is it I would not 
" do to ferve this man 1 A thoufand times as much another 
"way could not have given me this fttisfadion." In fuch 
aicafe let the benefit be never fo confiderable, the manner of 
conferring it is yet the nobleft part. Where there Ts harftinefii 
of language, countenance, or behaviour, a man had better be 
without it. Aflat denial is infinitely before a vexatious delay; as 
a quick death is a mercy, compared with a lingering torment. 
But to be put to waitings and interceffions, after a proraife is 
paffed, is a cruelty intolerable. It is troublefome to flay long 
for a benefit, let it be MVtt fo great ; and he that holds me 
needlefsly in pain, lofes two precious things, timeand ttie proof 
of friendOiip. Nay, the very hint of a man's wan^s comes 
many times too late. '** If I bad money," faid Socrates, " I 
" would buy meacloak." They that knew he wanted one, (hould 
have prevented the very intimation of that want. It is not the 
value of the prefent, but the benevolence of the mind that we 
are to confider. " He gave me but a little, but it was gene- 
" roufly and frankly done ; it was a little out of a little : he 
*' gave it roe without aflcing ; he preffed it upon me *, he watch 
" ed the opportunity of doing it, and took it as an obligation 
" upon himfelf." On the other fide many benefits are great 
in fhew, but little or nothing, perhaps, in effed; when they 
come hard, flow, or at unawares. That which is given with 
pride and oftentation, is rather an ambition than a bounty. 

Some favours are to be conferred 'wafublic : others in /nW/f. 
In public the rewards ot great anions; as honours, charges, ^ 
or whatfoever elfc gives a man a reputation in the world ; but 
the good offices we do for a man in want, diftrefs, or under 
reproach ; zhefe flaould be known only to thofe that have the 
benefit of them. Nay, not to them neither, if we can hand- 
fomely conceal it from whence the favour cams t for the fe- 
crecy, in many cafes, is a main part of the benefit. There 
v?,s a good man that had a friend, who was both poor and 
fick, and afhamed to o^n his condition : he privately convey- 
ed a bag of money under his pillow, that he might feera ra- 
ther to find than receive it. Provided I know that 1 give it, 
no matter for his knowing from whence it comes that receives 
it. Many a man ftands in need of help, that'has not the face to 
.coftfefs it : if the difcovery ftiay giveofl^sace, let it lie conceal- 
ed; 
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cd ; he that gives to be feen, would never relieve a roan ia 
the dark. It would be too tedious to run through alhhe nice- 
ties that may ofccur upon this fubjedt. But in two words, he 
nruft be a wife, a friendly, and a wejt bred man, that per- 
feflly acquits himfelf in the art and duty of obligiBg : fpr all 
his adlioQs muft be fquared according to the meafuies of civil* 
/y, good- nature, and difcretian, 

CHAP. VIII. 

THE DirPERENClC AND VALUE OF BENEFITS. 

WE have already fpoken of benefits \\^ general % i\\Q matter 
and the int.ntiont together with tlie manner of conferring 
them. It follows now, in couvfc^ to fay fometbing of the value 
of them; which is rated, either by the good they do us, or by 
the incoavenience they fave us, and ha* no other ftandard 
than that ot a judicious ret;ard to circiimftance and occafion. 
Suppofe I fave a ma,n from drowning, the advantage of life is 
all one to him, from what hand foever it comes, or by what 
means; but yet there may be a vnft difference in the obligation, 
I may do it with hazard, or with fecurky ; wilh trouble, or 
with eafe ; willingly, or by compulfion v upon interceluoD, or 
without it; I may have a profpcdt of vain glory, or profit : I 
may do it "m kindnefs to another, or for an hundred lyrends to 
myfeJf; and every point does-exceedingly vary the cafe. Two 
perfons may part with the fame fum ot money, and yet nor the 
fame benefit : the one had it of his own^ and it was but a little 
out o£ &. great deal 'y the other bonowed it, and beflowed upoa 
me that which he wanted for himfelf. Two boys were fent out 
to fetch a certain perfon to their mafler : the one of them 
hunts up and dofvn, and comes home again weary, without 
finding him; the other falls to play with his companions at the 
wheel of fortune, feed him by chance pafling by, d;. livers him 
his errands and bungs him. He that found him by chance de- 
ferves to be punilhed ; and he that fought for' him, and mifre4 
him, to be rewarded for his good-will. 

In fome cafes we value the thing ; in others the labour and at* 
tendance. What can be more precious than good manners, 
good letters, life, and health ? and yet we pay our phyficians 
and tutors only for their fervice in their profcfTions. If we 
buy things cheap, it matters not, fo long as it is a bargin ; it is 
no obligation from the feller, if .nobody elfe will give him more 
for it. . What would not a man give, to be fct athore in a tem- 
peft ? ,for a houfe in a wildernefs ? a fheiter in a {\orm ? a fire, 
OF-a bit of meat, V hen a man is^ pinched with hunger or cold ? 
a defence againft thieves, and athoufand other matters of mo- 
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ment, that coA but Httle ? And yet we know that the fkippei? 
has but his freight for our paffage -^ and the carpenters and 
bricklayers do their work by the day. Thofe are many tirpes 
the f;rea,fceft obligations in truth, which irt vulgar oj>inion are 
the fmallcfl : as comfort to the fick, poor, captives ; good 
^bunfel; keeping of people from wickednefs, ^c. Wherefore 
we {hodd reckon ourfelves to owe moft for the nobleft benefits. 
If the phyfician adds care and friendftiip to the duty of his 
calling; and the tutor, to the common method of his bufinefs; 
I am to efteem them as the neareft of my relations : for to 
watch with me, to be troubled for me, and to put off all other 
pati' r,fs for my fake, is a particular kindnefs : and fo it is in 
niy 'utor, if he takes more pains with me than with the reft of 
my fellows. It is not enough, in this cafe, to pay the one his 
fees, and the other his faUry ; but I am indebted to them over 
and abov« for theirfrientiftip. The meaneftof mechanics, if 
he does his work with induftry and care, it is an ufual thing to • 
call in fomcthio^ by way of reward,more than the bare agreement: 
and ftiall wc deal worfe with the piefervcrs of our lives, and 
the reformers of our manners ? He that pves me himfelf (if 
he be worth taking) gives the greateft benefit : and this is the 
prefent which\ffilchines, a poor difciple of Socrates, made to 
his mafter, ami as a matter of great confideration ; " Others 
*' may have given you much," fays he, " but I am the only 
" «ar. that has left nothing to himfelf." " This gift," fays So- 
chtis, " you diall never repent of, for I will take care to return 
« it better than I found it." So that a brave mind can ntrer 
want mattei for liberality in the meaneft condition; for nature 
has been fo kind to us, that where we have nothing of fortune's 
we may bellow fomething of our own. 

It fails out often, "that a benefit is followed with an injury ; 
let which will be for.emoll, it is V7ith the latter, as with one 
writing upon another ; it does in a great meafure hide the for- 
mer, and keep it from appearing, but do^s not quite takeit a- 
tvay. We may in fome, cafes divide them, and both requite 
the one, aad revenge the other ; or otherwife compare them, 
to know whether I am creditor or debtor. You have obhged 
tne In my fervant, but wouftded me in my brother ; you have 
faved my fon,'but you have deftroyed my father : in this in^ 
fiance, I will allow as much as piety, and jullice, and good 
nature will bear; but I am not willing to fet an injury againft 
a benefit. I would have fome refpedl t6 the time ; the obliga- 
tion came firft ;.and then, perhaps, the one was defigned, the 
other againft his wrll: under thefeconfiderations I would am- 
plify the benefit, and leffen the injury ; and extinguish the 
one with the ^her ; nay, I would pardon the injury even wah- 
tut the bp-ncfit, but much more after it. Not that a man can 
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be bound, by one benefit ro fuffer all forts of injurie« ; for there 
are fome cafes wherein we lie under no obligation for a benefit; 
becaufe a greater injury abfolves it ; as f«r example, a niaa 
helps me out of a law-fuit, and afterwards cognmits a rape 
upon my daughter*, whetefore the following impiety cancels the 
antecedent obligation. A man lends me a little money, and 
thtn fets my houfe on fire; the debtor \$ here turned creditor, 
when the injury outweighs the benefit. Nay, if a man noes 
but fo much as to repent the good office done, and grow four & 
infolent upon it, and upbraid me with it : if he did it only for ' 
his own fake, oi^ for any other reafon, than for mine; I am in 
fome degree more or lefs acquitted of the obligation. lam 
not at all beholden to him that makes me the inllrument of bis 
own advantage. He that does me good for his own fake, I will 
. do him good for mine. ' 

Suppofe a man makes fuitfor a place, and cannot obtain if, 
but upon the ranfom of ten flaves out of the galiies. If there 
be ten, and no more, they owe him nothing for their redemption; 
but Mi?y are indebted to him for the choice, where, he might 
have taken ten others as well as thefe. Put the cafr again, 
that by an ad of grace fo many prifoners are to be releafed ; 
their names to be drawn by lot, and mine happens to come out 
among the reft : one part of my obligationis to him that puta 
me in a capacity of freedom > and the other is to providence, 
, for my being one of tha^ number; The greateft benefits «f all 
have no witnefies, but lie conceal^ in the confcience. 

There is a great difiFerence betwixt a common obligation, and 
a particular ; he that lends ray country money, obliges me, only 
as a part of ihe whole. Plato croffed the river, and the ferry- 
- man wouirt take no money of him : he reflefled upon it ais honour 
done to himfelf ; and told him, " That Plato was in debt." But 
Plato, when Re found it te be no more than he did for others, 
recalled his word, •* For,'; fays he, " Plato will ©we nothing 
" in particular, for a benefit in common : what I owe with 
'« others, I will pay with others." 

Some will have.it ihat the neceflity of wifhicg a man well, is 
fome abatement to the obh'gacion in th^ doing of him a good 
^ office. But I fay, on the contrary, that it is the greater, be- 
caufe the goodwill cannot be changed. It is one thing to fay, 
that a man could not but do me tliis.or that civility, becaufe 
he was forced to it ; and another thin|^, that he could not quit 
the good-will of doing it. In the former cafe, I am a debtor to 
him that impofeth the force : in the other to himfelf. The un* 
changeable good-will is an indifpenfible obligation : and, to 
fay, that nature cannot go out of her courfe, does not, dif- 
charge us of what we owe to providence. Shall he be faid to will, 
that may change his mind the next moment? and-fhall we 
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queflion the will of the Almighty, whofe natrre admits no 
change? Muft the ftars quit their ftations, and fail foul one 
upon another? cnuft the fun ftaod ftili in the middle of his 
coui'fe, and heaven aud earth drop into confufion? miifta 
devouring fire feize upon theuniverfe; the harmony of the 
creation re diffolvt-d; and the whole frame of nature fwallow- 
ed up in a dark abyfs ? and will nothing lei^s than this ferve to 
convince the world of their audacious an4 impertinent follies? 
^Itls not tQ fay, that tkefe heavenly hodm are not made fir us ; for 
in part they are fo; and we are the better ibr iheir virtues and 
motions, whether we will or no : though undoubtedly theprin-* 
cipal caufe, is the unalterable law of God. Providence is not 
moved by any thing from without; but the divine willis an 
everlaHiiig law, an immutable decree; and the impof&bility of 
variation proceeds from God's purpofe of perfevering ; for he 
never repents of his firft counfels. It is not with our heavenly, 
as with our earthly father. God thought of us, and provided for 
us, before he mide us: (for unto him all future events are 
prcfent): man was not the work of chance; his mind carries 
him above "the flight of fortune^ and naturally tffpires to the 
contemplation ot heaven, and divine myfteries. How defpe- 
rate ajrenzy is it now, to undervalue, nay, to contemn, and 
to difclaim thefe divine bleflings, without which we are utterly 
iacppabie of enjoying any othez*. 

CHAP. IX. . - 

An honest man cannot b£ outdone in courtesy. 

IT paiTes in the w(?rld for a generous and a magnificent fay- 
ing, that " it is a (hame for a man to be outdone in courte- 
fy :" and it is worth the while to examine, both the truth of it, 
an<? the miftake. Firfl, there can be no (hame in a' virtuous 
emulation ; and fecondly, there can be no vi(f\ory without crof- 
ling the cudgels, and yielding the caufe. One man may have 
the advantages of ftrenght, of means, of fortune; and this 
will undoubtedly operate upon the events of good purpofes, 
J>ut yet without any diminution to the virtue. The good-will 
may be the fame in both, and yet one may hav« the heels of 
the «ther ; tor it is not in a good office, as in a courfe; where 
he wins the plate that comes firfl to the poll : and even there 
alfo, chance has many times a great hand in the fucpefs. Where 
tde conteft is about benefits ; and tha,t the one is not only a 
good-^ilh but matier to work upon, and ti power to put that good 
intent in execution : and the other has bsiV t\y 2i good-will, with- 
out either the meanSf or the occqfion of a requi:al ; if he do^s , 
but afFcd\ionately wiihit, and endeavour it; the latter is no 
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more overcorae in courtefy.tbaa be is ia courage that dies with 
flifword in his hand, and his face ^o the enemy,- aad without 
.flirinkin^ raaiotains his ftation : for where/or/a/?^ \s partial, it is 
enough that the goodwill is equah There are two, errors in this 
prapotition : hri^,to implj^ that a good man may be overcome; 
and then to imagineihat ^ny thing (hamefui can befal him. 
The Spartans prphtbited all tbofe exercifes where the vidory 
was declared b^ the.confeflion of the contendaot. The three 
hundred Fabii were never faid to be conquered, but Jlain ; nor 
Rcgulus to bQ ovtrcome, though he was taken prijoiur by the 
Carthaginians. The mind may ftand fir 91 under the greatest 
n.aiice, atid iaiquity of fortune ; and yet the giver and receiver 
continue upon equal terms. As we reckon it a drawn battle, 
. when two combatants ate parted^ though the one has loft more 
blood than the other. He that knows how to owe a courtefy, 
and heartily wifhes that be^could requite ie, is invincible; lb 
that every man may be as grateful as^he pleales. It is rour 
happfflefs to give, it is my fortune that I can only receive. 
What advantage now has your chance over my virtue? But 
there are fome men that have philofophifed themlelves almoft 
out of the fenfe of human affedions; as Diogenes, that walk- 
ed naked and unconcerned through the iniddlg of Alexander's 
treafures, and was, as well in other mcAs opinion as in his own, 
ev«n above Alexander himfelf, who at chat time had the whole 
world at his feet : for there was more that the one fcorned to 
take, than .that the other had in his power to give ; and it is a 
greater generofity for a beggar to|refufe money, thanfor a prince 
to bcftow it. This is aTemarkable inftance of an immoveable 
mind ; and there is-hardly any contending with it; but a maa 
IS neverthelefs valiant for bemg worfted by an invulnerable 
enemy ; ncir tbefireone jot the weaker, for not confuming an • 
incorabuftibl** body ; nor afword ever a whit the worfe for not 
cleaving a rock that is impejietrable ; neither is a grateful 
mind overcome for want of an anfwcrable fortune. No matter 
for che inequality of the things given and received, fo long as 
in point of good afFe<^ion, the two parties ftand upon the fame 
level. It \5 no fharae not to overtake a man, if wefoljov him 
as faft as we can. That tumor of a man, the vain-gioiious 
Alexander , who ufed to make his boaft, that never any man 
went beyond him in bepefits ; and yet he lived to fee a poor 
fellow in ajul^-to whom there was nothing that he could give, 
and from whom th6|"e was nothing that he could take away. 

Nor is it always neceffary for a poor man to fly to the fanc- 
tuary of an invincible mind, to quite fcores with the bounties 
of a plentiful fortune ; but it does often fall out, that the re- 
turns which he cannot make in ^/W, are more than fuppiied in 
dignity 2^i;d yalue* Archelaus, a King of Macedon, invited 
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Socrates to his palace ; but he excufed himfelf, as unvilling to 
receive greater benefits than he was able to requite. This per* 
haps, was not pride in Socratc?, but craft ; for he was afraid of 
being forced tdaccept of fomethmg which might poffibly have 
been unwojrthy of him . befide, that he was a roan of liberty, 
atid loth to make himfelf a voluntary Have. The truth of it i^ 
that Archeiaus had roore need of Socrates, than Socrates of 
Archelaus ; for he wanted a man to teach him the art of life 
and death, ^nd the (kill of government; and to read the book 
of nature to him, and (hew him the light at nooir-day ; he 
wanted a man, that, when the fun was in an echpfe, and he 
had locked himfelf up in all the horror and defpair imaginable . 
he wanted a man, I fay, to deliver him from his appreheniions 
and to expound the prodigy to him, by telling him, that there 
vas no more in it, than only that the moon was got betwizt the 
Jun, and the earth and all would be well again prefently. Let 
the world judge now, whether Archelaws his bounty, or Socrates 
his philofophy, would have been the greater prefent ; he docs 
not underftand the valuQ of wifdom and frieiid(hip, that does 
not know a wife friend to be the nobleft of prefents. A rarity 
fcarce to be found, not only in a family, but in an age ; and no 
where more wanted than where there fecms to be the greatell 
ftore. The greater a man is, the more need he has of him ; 
and' the more difficulty there' is hoth of finding, and of know- 
ing him. Nor is it to be faid, that " I cannot requite fuch a 
'*' benefa^or, becaufe I am poor, and have it not-, I can give 
good counfel; a converfation, wherein he may take both de- 
light an i profit; freedom of difcourfe, without flattery ; kind 
attention, wher< he deliberates; and faith inviolable, where he 
trufis; I may bring him to a love and knowledge of truth; 
- deliver him from the errors of his credulity, and teach him to 
diftinguifh betwixt friends and parafites^ ^ 

CHAP. X. 

The. qjjESTioN discussed, whether or no, a man mat 

GIVE OR RETURN A BENEFIT TO HIMSELF ? 

THERE are many cafes whe»-ein a man fpeaks of himfelf 
as of another. As for example, " I may thank myfelf 
" for this ; I am angry at myfelf ; I hate myfelf for that." 
And this way of fpeakinghas raifed a difpute among the Sto- 
ics, " Whether or no, a man may give or return a benefit to 
«' himfelf?" Fqt, fay they, if I may hurLmyfelf, I may oblige 
myfelf ; and that which were a benefit to another body, why 
is it not fo to myfelf? And why am not I as criminal ia being 
ungrateful to myfelf, as if I were fo to another body ; aad the 
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cafe is flie fame in flatterf* and fcvfiral other vices j as, on 
the other fide, it is a point of great reputation for a man to 
command huniel£ Fiato thanked Socrates for what he ]iad 
learned oi hifh ; and why o)ij];ht mot Socrates as well thank 
Plato for that which he had taught him ? ** That which you 
want," fays Plato, *« borrow it of yourfclf." And why may not I 
as well give to myfeif, as lend ? If I may be angry with myfelf.I 
may thank tnyCtU ; and if I chide myklf, I may as well commtnd 
myleif, and domyfetf good as well as hurt •, there is the fame 
resfan of contraries : it is a common thing to fay, " Such a 
man hath done himfclf an injury, if an injury wby not a be- 
nefit? Bat I (ay, that no man can be a debtor to himfelf; for 
the benefit muft naturally precede the acknowledf^ement ; and 
a debtor can no tnore be without a creditor, than a htfband 
wit^iout a wife. Soaic body muft give, that fomebody may re- 
ceive; and it is neither giving nor receiving, the paOing of a 
thing from one hand to the other. What if a man fhould be 
un^ratefuHa the cafe ? thertis nothing loft ; for he that gives 
it, has it : and he that gives and he that receives, are one and 
rhe fame perfon. Now, properly fpeaking, no man can be faid 
to beftow every thing upon birafelf, for he obeys his nature, 
that prompts any man to do himielf all the good he can. Sbaii 
I calj Him iiberal that gives to himfeJf ; or good-natured, that 
pardons himielf; or pitifa], that is affc^cd with his own mis- 
fortunes ? That which were bounty, clemency, compaHion to 
another, to nlyfelf is nature. A beaefit is a voluntary thing ; 
but to do good to rayfelf, is a thing neceffary. Was ever any 
man commended for getting out'of a ditch, or for helping him- 
•fetf agalaft thieves ? -Or what if I fiiould allow, that a man 
might confer a benefit upon himfWf ; yet he cannot owe it, 
jbrhereturnsit inthe fame icfiant that he receiver it. No 
«an gives, owes, or makes a return, but to another. How can 
one roan do that to which two parties are requilite, in (o many 
refpcfls? Giving and receiving muft go backward and forward, 
betwixt two perfojis. If a man give to himfelf, he may fell to 
himfelf: but to fell is to alienate a thing, and to tranflate the 
right of it to another; now, to make a man both the giver and 
Teceiver, is to unite two contraiies. Thar is a benefit, which, 
when it is given, may poffibly not be requited; but he that glv^ 
to himfelf, muft neccflarily receive what he gives; befidir, that 
all benefits are given for the receiver's fake, but that which a 
man does for himfelf, is for the fake of the giver. 

This is one of thofe fubtilties, which though hardly worth a 
man's wbi!e,yet it is not labour abfolutely loft neither. There is 
more of trick and artifice in it than folidity ; and yet there is 
matter of diveifion too ; enough perhaps to pafs away a win- 
ter's evening, and keep a man waking that is heavy headed. 
. ' F CHAP, 
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CHAP. XL 

HOW VAR OKZ MAN MAY BXOBLIGXD FOR A BZNZFIT 2>0KR 
TO AM'OTHIR. 

THE queftioQ nov before us requires difiinBion and cauti-^ 
on. For though it be both natural and generous to 
vifli well to my friend's friend, yet a fecond-hand benefit doei 
not bind me any farther than to a fecond-hand gratitude : {o 
that I may receive great fatisfaAion and advanlage from a 
good office done to my friend, and yet lie under no obligation 
inyfelf. Or, if any man thinks otherwife, I rouft aflc him ia 
the firft place, *'here it begins ? and how far it extends ? that 
it may not be boundlefs. Suppofe a man obliges the fon, docs 
that obligation work upon the father? and why not upon the 
• uncle too ? the brother ? the wife ? the fifter ?^he mother ? 
nay, upon all that have any kindnefs for htm? and upon all 
the lovers of his friends ? and upon all that love them too? 
and fo in infinitum. In this cafe we muft have recourfe, as it is 
faid heretofore, to the intention of the benefaftor ; and fix the 
obligation upon him, unto who«n the kindnefs wasdireAed. If 
a man manures my ground, keeps my hpufe from burning, or 
falling it is a benefit to roe, for I am the better for it, and my houfe 
and land ar« infenfible. But if he fave the life of my fon, the 
benefit is to my fon ;it is a joy and a comfort, to me but no ob- 
ligation^ I am as much concerned as I ought to be, in the health, 
•the felicity, and the welfare of my fon, as happy in the en- 
joyment of him ; and I fhould be as unhappy as is pofRble in 
hislofs ; but it does not follow, that I mufl of necefRty lie un- 
der an obligation, for being either happier, or left miferable, 
by another body's means. There are fome benefits, vhich, al- 
though conferred upon one man, may yet work upon others; 
as afuraof money may be given to a poor man for his own 
fake, -which, in the confequence, proves the relief of his 
whole family ; but flill the immediate receiver is the debtor 
for it ; for the queflion is not, to whom it comes afterward to 
be transferred, but who is the principal? and upon whom it 
was firfl beflowed ? My fon's life is as dear to me as my own ; 
and; in laving him, you prefeirve me too ; in this cafe I will 
acknowledge myfelf obliged to you, that is to fay, in my fon's • 
name; for in my own, and in ftrid^nefs, I am not ; but I am 
content to make myfelf a voluntary debtor. What if he had 
borrowed money? my paying of it docs not at all make it-ray 
debt. It would put me to the blufh perhaps to have him taken 
insbed with another man's wife; but that does not make me 
an adulterer. It is a wonderful delight and fatisfadion that 
I receive in his fafety ; but ^\\\ this good is not a benefit. A . 
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man may be the better for an animal, a ^plant, a Hone ; but 
there muft be a will, an intention, to make it an oblig|ation. 
You fave the fon without io mucbas knowing the father ; nay 
without fo much as thinking of him ; and, perhaps, yoU 
wo«ld havedone tbefame tbing,even if you had hated him. But 
without any farther alteration oi dialogue, the.conclufion is 
this; if^you meant him thekindnefs, he is anfwerable for it ; 
and I may enjoy the fruit of it ti^ithoutiieing obliged bj; it ; but 
if it was done for my fake, then am I accountable; or howfo- 
cver upon any occafion, I am ready to do yoo all the kmd^f- 
fices imaginable j not as the rfeturn of a benefit, but as the 
eacneftofa friendfliip; which .you are not to challenge neither, 
but to entertain as an ad of honour, and of juftice, rather 
than of gratitude. If a man find the body of my dead father, 
in a delert, and give it a burial *, if he did it as to my father 
I am beholden to him; but if the; body was unknown to 
him, and that he would have done the fame thing for any 
other body, I am no farther concerned in it, than as a piece 
of public humanity. • 

There are, moreover, fome cafes wherein an unworthy per-' 
fon may be obliged for the fake of others ; and the fottifh ex- 
tra<ft of an ancient nobility may be preferred before a better 
man that is but of yefterday'a-ftandiag. And it is but rcafona- 
ble to pay a reverence eveq to the memory of eminent vir- 
tues. He that is not illuftrious in himfelf, may yet be reputed 
fo io the right of his anccftors ; and there is a gratitude to be 
entailed upon the offspring of famous progenitors. Was it 
not for t^Q father's fake, that Cicero the fon^ was made conful ? 
And was it not the eminence of one Pompey that raifed and 
dignified the reft of his family ? How came Caligula to be Em- 
peror of the world? a man fo cruel, that he fpilt blood as 
greedily as if he were to drink it ; the empire wa's not given to 
himfelf, but to his father Germanicus. A braver man deferv- 
cd that for him, which he could never have challenged upon 
his own merit. What was it that preferred Fabius Periicus, 
(whofe very mouth was the uncleancft part about him)? what 
wasir, but the three hundred of that family,' that fo gene- 
roufly oppofed the enemy, for the fafety of the common- 
wealth. 

Nay, providence itfelf, is-gracious to the wicked pcfterity 
of an honourable race. The couafels of heaven are guided 
by v»lftlom, mercy, and juftice. Some'men are made kings for 
their proper virtues, without any refped to their predeceiTois; 
others for their anceftors fakes, whofe virtues, though ncg^leif^. 
ed in their, lives, come to be afterwards rewarded in their 
iflues. And it is but Equity, tharour gratitude flioiild extend 
as far as the influence of their heroical actions and examples 
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CHAP. XII. 

Tilt BINEI ACTOH MUST HAVB KO lY-lMDf* 

WE come now to the main point of the matter in qat&i* 
on ; that is to lay, whether or ao it be a thing d&fira« 
ble ID itfeH, the giving and the receivinj^ of benefits? There 
is a (e<5l of philosophers that accounts nothing valuable but 
what is profitable, and fo makes all virtue mercenary : an 
unmanly miftake to imagine, that the hope of gain, or fear of 
lof?, fhould make a man either the more or the lefs honeil. 
As who fhould fay, " what will I get by it, and I will be an 
«* honeft roan ?" Whereas, on the contrary, honefty is a thing 
. in itfclf to be purchafed at any rate. It is not ior a body to 
fay, « It will be a charge, a hazard, I ftiall give offence," &c. 
My bufinefs is to do what I ought to do : all other confidcra- 
tions arc foreign to the office. Whenfoever my duly calls mCi 
it is my part to attend, without fcrupulizing upon forms or 
difficulties. Shall I fee an honeft man opprefltid at the bar, 
and not affift him, for fear of a court-fadion ? or not fecond 
him upon the high-way againft thieves, for fear of a broken 
he%d? and chufe rather to fit ftlll the quiet fpe^ator 
of fraud and violence ? Why will men be juft, temjperate, ge- 
nerous, brave, but becaufe it carries along with it fame and a 
good confcience ? and for the fame reafon, and no other, (to ap- 
ply it to the fubjefl ia hand), let a roan alfo be bountifuL. 
Thefchool of Epicurus, lam fure, will never fwalUw this 
doarice : (that effeminate tribe of lazy and voluptuous phi* 
lofophers) ; they will tell you, that virtue is but the ifervant 
and vaffal of pleafure; *• No," fays Epicurus, « I am not 
for -pleafure neither without " virtue." But, why then for 
pleafure, fay I, before virtue ? Not that the ftrefs of tb« con- 
troverfy lies upon the cr^^^r only ; for the />ca^ of it, as well 
as ihe dignity, is now under debate. It is the office of virtue 
to fuperintend, to lead, and to govern ; but the parts you 
have alTigned it are, to fubmit, to follow, and to be under com- 
mand-. J3ut this, you will fay, is nothing to- the purpofe, fo 
lonsj as both fides are agreed, that there can be no happineia 
without virtue : " Take away that,'" fays Epicurus, " and I 
" am as little a friend to pleafure as you." The pinch, m 
fhort, is this, whether virtue itfelf be the fupr^roe good, or on- 
ly the caufe of it? It is not the inverting of the order that 
will clear this point ; (thoagh it is a very prepofterous error, 
to ftt »hat fii ft which fnould be laft). It does not half fo much 
offend ir.e, ranging of pleafure before virtue, as the very com- 
paring of them; and the bringing of two oppofitcs, and pro* 
fefifed enemies, into any fort of compeiitioa. 
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The drift of tbis difcourfe is, to fupport the caufe of bene- 
fits; and to prove, that it is a mean and diOionotirable thiug, 
to give for any other end than for giving fake. He that^^ivet 
for gain, profit* or any by-end, deftroys the very ^intent of 
bounty; for it falls only upon thofe that do not want; and 
perverts the charitable inclinations of princes, and of great 
men, who cannot reafonably propound to themfelvet apy fuch 
ead. What docs the fun get by travelling about the Hniveiie; 
by vifitioi; and cooifortiog all the quarters of the earth'? Is 
the whole creation made and ordered for the good of aanJciad, 
and every particularman only for the good of hioifelf ? There 
p^ffes not an hour of our lives, wherein we do not enjoy the 
blelBogs of providence ivithout meafure, -and without inter-* 
miiiioOi And what deiiga r,an the Aloiighty have upon us, 
who is in himfelf full, fafe, and inviolable ? If he (hould give 
only for his own fake, what would become of poor mortafi^ 
thai have nothing to return him at beft but dutiful acknov- 
lodgements ? It is putting out of a benefit to interefi, only to 
beftow where we may place it to advantage. 

Let us be liberal then, after the example of our great Crea- 
tor ; and give-to others, witii the fame confideration that he 
gitres to. us. Eptcuriis's anfwer will be to this, that God 
gives no benefits at all, but turns his back upon th^ world; 
and, without any concern for us, leaves nature to take her 
courfe : .and whether he does any thing himfelf, or nothing, he 
takes so notice however, either of the good, or of the ill, that 
is done here below. If there were not an ordering and an 
over-ruling providence ; how romes it (fay I, on the other 
fide) that the univeifality of mankind Ihould ever have fo 
unanimoufly agreed in the madnefs of worfiiipping a power 
that ca« neither hear nor help us? Some bleffings are freely 
given us ; others, upon our pi'ayers are granted us ; and eve- 
ry day brings forth inftances of gr^at and of feafoaable mer- 
cies. There never was yet any man fo infenfiWe, as not t6 
feel, fe^ and underftand a Deityin the ordinary methods of na- 
ture ; though many have been fo obftinately ungrateful, as not 
to coafefs it : nor is any man fo wretched, as not to be a par- 
taker m that divine bounty. Some benefits, it is true, may 
appear to be unequally divided. But it is no imall matter yet 
that we poflefs in common ; and vhich nature has befiowed 
upon us in her very felf. If G^d be not bountiful, whence is 
it that we have all that we pretend to ? That which we give, 
'and that which we deny ; that which we lay up, and that 
which we fquander away ? Thofe innumerable delights, for 
tfceentcrtainroent of our eyes, our ears, and our underfland- 
ingt?- nay, tha^t copious matter even for luxury itfelf? for care 
is token, aot only for our ttecellities, but alfo for our plea- 
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fares, and for the gratifying of all our fenfes and appetites. 
So many pleafiint groves; fruitful and falutary plants ; Co 
manj fair rivers that ferve both for recreation, plenty, and 
commerce: viciffitudes of feafohs ;, varieties of food, by na* 
ture made ready to our hands; and the whole creation itfelf 
fubje^ted to mankind for health, medicine, and dominion. We 
can -be thankful to a friend for a few uteres, or a httle money ; 
and yet for the freedom and command of the whole earth, and 
for the great benefits of our being, as life, health, yd leafon, 
v/^ 16»k up©n ouifelves as utader no obligation. Ita man be- 
llows upon us a houfe that is delicately beautified with paint- 
inpSt ft:itueg, gildings, and marblei,we make a mighty bufineft 
of it, and yet it lies at the mercy of a puff of wind, the Tnuff of 
a candle, and a hundred other accidents, to lay it in the dufl. 
And is it nothing now to fleep un-fer the canopy of heaven, 
where ue have the globe of the earth for our place of repofe, 
and the gloiies of the heavens for our fpeiftaclc ? How comes 
It then, that we fhould fo ipuch value what we have, and yet 
a: the fiime time be fo unthankful for it ? Whence ts it that 
we hive our breath ; the comforts of light and of heat, the 
•very blood .that runs in our veins? the cattle that feed us, and 
the frui*s of the earth that feed them ? Whence have we the 
growth of our bodies, the fuccefllon of our ages, and the fS- 
cuhi'^s of our minds ? fo many veins of metals, quarries of 
marble, &c. The feed of every thing is in itfelf, and it is the 
bltfling of God that raifes k out of the dark, into aft and mo- 
tion. To fay nothing of the charming varieties of mufic, 
beautiful objefls^ delicious provifionsfor the palate, exquifite 
perfumes, which are call in over and above, to the common 
neceffilies of our being. 

All this, fays Epicurus, we are to afcribe to nature. And 
why not to &od, 1 befeech ye?, as if ihey were not both of them " 
one and the fame power, working in the whole, and in every 
part of It. 0»,if you> call him the Almighty Jupiter; the 
Thunderer ; the. Creator, and preferver of us all ; it comes 
to the fame iffue : fome will exprefs him under the notion of 
fate; which is only a connection of caufes, and himfelf tho 
uppermoitand original, upon which aH the reft depencj. The 
Stoics repreftnt the fevcraiy«»^/o«j of i\\Q Almighty Power un- 
der feveral appellations, . When they fpeak of him z% \h€ Father 
and the fountain of all beings, they call him Bacchus: and under 
the name of Hercules^ they denote him to be indefatigable and 
invincible^ and, in the contemplation of him in xhtreafon, order^ 
proportion^ and wifdom of his proceedings, they pall him Mer- 
cury, fo that which way loevcr t^ey look, and under what 
name foever they couch their meaning,' they never fail of find 
ing him : for he is every whefe, and fills his own work. If a 
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man fhould borrow money of Seneca, and fay that he oiresit 
to Anneus, or Lucius, he may change the name, but not big 
creditor ; for le^ him take which of three names he pleafes, he 
is ftilla debtor to the fame petfon.^ 'As juftice, integiity, pru- 
dence, fruj^^ahty, fortitude, are all oi them goods of one and 
the fame mind, fo that which foever of them pleafcs us, we 
cannot didindly fay, that it is this or that, but the mind. 

But not to i:arry this digrelHoa too far, that vhich Cod 
himfejf does, we are fure is well done ; and we are no left 
fure, that for whatfoever he 'gives, he nekber wants, ex- 
pects, nor receives any thing in return : fo tt.a,t the end of a 
benefit ought to be thK advantage of the receiver; and that 
muft be Our fcope without any by-regard to ourfthes. It is 
objeded to us, the lingular caution we prcfcnbc in ihe'choice 
of the perfon ; for it were a roadncfs, we fay, for a hufband- 
man to low the fand : which if true, fay they, you have aa 
eye upon profit, as weJl in giving, as in ploup^hing and fowing. 
And then they fay again, that if the conferring of a benefit 
were defifable in itfelf, it would have no dependence upon the 
choice of the man; for let us givelt when, how, or wherefocver 
we pleafe, it would be ftill a benefit. This does not at all af- 
fed our affertion ; for the perfon, the matter, the manner, rfnd 
the time, are circumftances abfolutely neceflary to the reafoa. 
of the adlion *,- there m\jft be right judgment in ail rcfpe^s to 
make it a benefit. It is my duty to be true to a truft, and yet 
there may be a time, or. a place, wherein I would make Attle dif- 
ference betwiaft the renouncing of it, and the delivering of it 
up; and the fame rule holds in benefits ; I will neither render 
the one, nor beftow the other to the damage of the receiver. 
A wicked man wilt run all rifks to do an injury, and to com- 
pafshis revenge ; and /hall not an honefi man venture as far 
to do a good office ? All benefits muft bs gratuitous; a mer- 
chant fells me the corn that k^ps me and my family from ftarv- 
ing ; but he fold it for his intereft, as well ais I bought it for 
*mine; and fd I owe him nothing for it. He that gives for 
profit, gives to himfelf; as a phyfician, or a lawyer, gives 
counfcl for a fee, and only makes ufe of me f©r hi^ own ends ; 
as a graficr fattens his cattle, to bring them to a better market. 
This IS more properly the driving of a trade, than the cultivat- 
ing of a generous commerce. This for thaf, is rather a truck 
than a benefit; and he defer ves to be cozened, that gives any 
thing in hope of a return. And in truth,, what end (hould a 
man honourably propound ? no\.proft\ f*ure that \s vulgar and 
mechanic; and he that does not contemn it, can never be grate- 
ful. And then for glory, it is a mighty mattej indeed for a man 
toboaft of doing his duty. We are to^fv<?'if it were only to 
avoid not giving; if any thing comes of it, it is clear gain ; and 
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at worft, there is nothing loft ; befide, that one beiiefit wdl 
placrd, makes amends for a thonfand mifcarriages. It is not 
th)t I would exclu ie the benefaAor neither, for being himlelf 
the better for a good ofSct he does for another. Some there 
are that do us good only for l\\t\r own fakes ; others for ours ; 
and fome again for both. He that does it for me \n common 
with himfelf, if he had a profpeft upon both in the doing of it, 
I am obliged to him for it ; and glad with all my heart that tie 
had a {bare in it. Nay» I were ungrateful and unjuft, if I 
ibould not rejoice, that what was beneficial to me, might be fo 
likewife to himfelf. 

Topafs how to the matter of gratitude and ingratitude; 
there never was any man yet fo wicked, as not to approve «^ 
the one, and deteft the other ; as the two things in the whole 
world, the one to be tho moft abominated, the other the noft* 
efteemed. The very ftory of an ungrateful a^ion puts tis out 
of all patience, and giver us a loathing for the author of it. 
«« That inhuman villain,** we cry, « to do fo horrid a thing :" 
not * that inconfiderate fool, for omitting fo profitable a vir- 
tue ;" which plainly (hews the fenfe we naturally have, 
both of the one, and of the other, and that we are led to 
it by a common impulfe of reafon, and of confcience. Epi- 
curus fctncies God to be without power, and without arms ; 
above fear himfelf, and as little to be feared. He places hinr 
betwixt the orbs, folitary and idle, out of the reach of mortals, 
and neither hearing our prayers, nor minding our concerns; 
and allows him only fuch a veneration and rc'fpeft as we pay 
to our parents. If a man ihould aflc him now, why any reve- 
rence at ali, if we have no obligation to him ? or rather, why 
that greater reverence to his fortuitous atoms ? his anfwer 
would be, that it is for their majefty, and their admirable na- 
ture, and not out of any hope or expe^ation from them. So 
that by his proper confeflion, a thing may be detirable for its 
own worth. £ut, fays he, gratitude is a vhtue that has corn* 
roonly profit annexed to it. And where is the virtue, fay J, 
' that has not ? but ilill the virtue is to be valued for kfelf, and 
not for the pro^t that attends it : there is no queftion, but gra- 
titude for benefits received, is the ready way to procure more ; 
and in requiting one friend, we encourage many ; butthefe 
acceflions fall in by the by ; and if I were fure that the doings 
of good offices M'ould be my ruin, I would yet purfue them. 
He that vifits the fick, in hope of a legacy,- let him be nevor (b 
friendly in all Other cafes, I look upon him in this to be no bet-^ 
ter than a raven, that watches a weak (beep, only to peck out* 
the eyes of it. We never give with fo much judgment or care, 
as when we confider the honefty of the ad^ion, without any re- 
gard to the profit of it ; for our underftandings are corrupted 
by fear, hope, and pleafure. - CHAP. - 
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CHAP. XIII. 

Thzrx am many cases, wheriin a ma-n may bi mindsd 
OF a benefit, but it is very rarely to be chal- 

I.EMGED, AND KEVER TO BE VPBRAIDED. 

JF the world were wife, and as hooeft as it (houtd be, there 
would be no need qI caution or precept, how to behave our- 
Iv-js in our feveral Rations aod duties ; for both the giver and 
the receiver would do what they ought to do of their own ac- 
cord : the one would be bountiful, and the other grateful ; and 
the onJy way of minding a roan of one good turn, would be 
thefoJlowingof.it with another. But as the cafe ftands, we 
muft take other meafures. and conlult the beft we can, th« 
common eafe and relief of mankind. 

As there are feveral forts of ungrateful men, fo there rouft be 
feveral ways of dealing with them ; either by artifi.ce, counfel, 
admonition, or reproof, according to the humour of the per- 
fonand the degree of the ofiFence : provided always, that aa 
well in the re^iindinga man of a benefit, as in the b'.itowing 
of it, the good of the receiver be the principal thing intended. 
There is a curable ingratitude, and an incurable ; there is a 
flothful, anegledful, a proud, a diffembling, a difclaiming, a 
heedlefs, a forgetful, and a malicious ingratitude ; and the ap- 
plication muft be fuited to the matter we have to work upon. 
A gentlenature may be reclaimed by authority, advice, or re- 
prehenfion ; a father, a hufband, a friend, may do good in the 
cafe. There are a fort of lazy and lluggifb people, that live 
as if they were ^fleep,and mufl be lugged and pinched to wake 
them. Thefe men are betwixt grateful and ungrateful ; they 
will neither deny an obligation, nor return if, and only want 
<|uickening. I will do all I can to hinder any man from ill-do- 
ing, butefpecialiy a friend ; and yet more efpecially from do- 
ing ill to me. I will rub up his memory with new benefits : if 
that will not ferve, I will proceed to good counfel, and from 
thence to rebuke : if ail fails, I will look upon him as a defpe- 
rate debtor, and even let him aloneinhis ingratitude, without 
making kim my enemy : for no neceffity fhall ever make me 
fpend time, in wrangling with any man upon that point. 

Afliduity of obliging flrikes upon the confci^nce, ns well as 
the memory, and purfues an ungrateful man, till he becon^es 
grateful : if one gooa office will not do it, try^ a fecoud, aud 
then a third. No man caj^jbe fo thanklefs, but either fbame 
occafion, or example, will atfome time or other prevail upon 
him. The very beaftsnhemfelvcs, even lions and tygers, are 
- gained by good ufage : befide, thaf one obligatiori does natu- 
rally draw on an@ther ; and a man would not willingly leave 
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his own work imperfcft. "I have heJped him thus far, and I 
" wrt! fven go through with k now." So that over and above 
the delight, and the virtue nf obliging, fine f|;bod turn is a 
fhociag-hom t« another. This, of all hints, is perhaps the 
moll e#ef5tuai, as well as the moft generous. 

In foQie cafes it muft be earned more horms ; as in that of 
Julius Csefar, who, as he was hearing a caufe, 4be defendant 
finding himfeJf pinched ; <» Sir," foys he, " do not you rie- 
** member a ftrain you got in your ancle, when you command-* 
'* td in Spain ; and that a (oldier Jent you his cloak for a 
" cufliion, upon the top of a craggy focIc, under the {hade of 
" a little tree, in the heat of the day?" •• I remember tt per-r 
'• feaiywell," iaysCacfar, " and that when I was ready to 
•* choke with thirft, an honeft fellow fetched me a draught of 
•* water in his helmet," " But that man, and that helmet," faya 
" the foldier, ** does Csefar think that he could not know 
•* them again if he faw them ?" «• The man perchance I 
"might," fays Caefar, fomewhat offended, '• but not th^, 
** helmet. But what is the ftory to my bufinefs ? you are 
" none of the man." Pardon me. Sir," fays the foldier, " I 
" am thai very man ; but Csefar may well forget me, for I have 
'* ^een trepanned fince,and loft an eye at the battle of Mu^da 
" where that helmet too had the honour to be cleft with a 
** Spanifli blade." Csefar took it as it was intended; and it 
vas an honourable, and a prudent way of refrefhing his me- 
mory. But this would not have gone down fo well with Tiberius; 
for when an old acquaintance of his began his addrefs to him 
ti^ith, " you remember Csefar. "-No," faysCsefar, (cutting him 
ibort,)" I do not remember what I WAS." Now, with hiai it was 
better to be forgotten, than remembered ; for an oldfitend was as 
bad as an informer* It is a common thing for men to hate the au-r 
thors of their preferment, as the witneffes of their mean origin. 

There are fopie people well enough difpofed to be grateful, 
but they cannot hit upon it without a prompter : they are a 
little like fchoolboys that have treacherous memories ; it is but 
helping them here and there with a word, when they ftick, and 
they will go through with the leffon : they muft be taught to be 
thankful, and it is a fair ftep, if we can but bring them to be 
willing,. and only offer a^ \U Some benefits we have negtefled ; 
fomt we are net willing ta remember. He is 'ungrateful that 
difowns an obligation ; and fo is he thatdiffembles it, or to his 
power does not requite it ; but the worft of all is he that for- 
gets it. Confcience or occafiaii#unay revive the reft ; but 
here the very memory of it is loft. 'Jhofe eyes that cannot 
endure the light are Veak, but thofe are ftark blind that can- 
not fefe it. I do not love to hear people fay, " Alas ! poor man 
he has forgotten it :" as if that were tho excufe of ingratitude,- 

which 
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wbrch IS the very caufe of it : for if he were not ungratt fol, 
he -would not be forgetful, and Fay |thatoot of the way which 
fhould be always 'ippermoft and in fight. He that thinks a$ he 
ought to do, of requiting a benefit, \s in no danger of forget* 
ting it. Thei-e are indeed fome benefits fo great, that they can 
never ilip the memory ; bat thofe which are lefs in value, 
and more in number, do commonly efcape us. We are apt 
enough toackaovcledj^e, that *« Aich a man has b^en the m-iking 
of us," fo loaf^ as we are in poffeflion of the advantap^f? ho has 
brought us ; but new appetites deface old kindneiTc:, and we 
carry our profpe^l forward to fomething more, without coiifi- 
dering what we have obtained already. All that is paft we t^rve 
for loft ; fo that we are only intent upon the future. When a 
benefit is once out of fight, or out of ufe, it is biMied. 

It is the freak of many people, they cannot do a good office, 
but they are prefentiy boaning of it, drunk or fober : aud about 
it goes into a// companies, what wonderful things they have 
done fot (his maut and what for the other. A fooli(h and a 
dangerous vanity, ef a doubtful friend to make a certain eue- 
nay. For thefe reproaches and contempts will fet every body's 
tongue a going •, '^nd people will conclude, that thofe things' 
vould nevar t^, if ther« were not fometliing very extraordi- 
nary in the bottom of it. When it comes to that once, there 
is not any calumny but fafieas more or lefs, nor any falfchood 
fb incredible, but- in fbme part or other of it, ftiaM pafs for the 
truth. Our great miftaka is this, we are ftill inclined to n-ike 
the moft of what we give, and the leaft of what ,we receive ; 
whereas we ftiou Id do the quite contrary. •* It might have 

• •* been more, but he had a great many to oblige. It was as 
" much as he could well fpare ; he wiU make it up fome other 
" time," &c. Nay, wefhou4d be fo far from racking a publication 
of our bou^uies, asnotf tohear them fo much as 'mentioned, 
without fweetening theraatter : as, "Alas I I awe hira a ^leat 
** deal more th»n that comes to. J[f it were in my power to 
" ferve him, I ihould be very glad of it." And this too not with 
the figure of a compliment, but with all humanity and truth. 
There was a man of qpality, thati in the triumviral profcrip- 
tion^ was faved by one of Csefar's friends, whc? would ftill be 

* twitting hira with if, who it was that preferved him, and- tel- 
ling him over and over, *• You had gone to pot, fnenH, but for 
" me." Pr'ythee," fays the profcribed, " let (nehear no more 
" of this, or even leave me as you found me : I am thanicful 
" enough of myfelf to acknowledge, that I owe you my, life; 
** but itis death to have it rung in my ears perpetually as a re 
** proach ; it looks as if you had only favcd me to carry 
** me about for a fpeaacle. I would fain forget the misfortune 
" that I was once a prifoner, without being led in triumph eve- 
" ry day of my life. G 4 Obi 
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Oh ! the pride and folly of a great fortune, tnat turns bette-* 
fits into injuries, that delights in exceffes, and difgraccs every 
thing it does ! Who would receive any thing from it upon thefe 
terms ? the higher it raifes us, the more fordid it makes us. 
Whfltfoevcr it gives, it cor: opts. What is there in it that 
fhould thus puff us up ? By whit magiz is it that we are fo 
transformed, that we do no longer know ourfelves ? Is it im- 
poflihle for greatnefs to be liberal without infolcnce ? The be- 
nefits that.we receive from our 'fuperiors arc then welcome, 
when they come with an open hand^ and a clear brow : with- 
out either contumely or ftate ; and fo as to prevent our necef- 
fities. The benefit is never the greater for the making of a 
buftle and a noife about it : but the benefa^or is much the left 
for the ofteniation of his good deeds; which makes that odious 
to us, which would be otherwife delightful. Tiberiuj had got 
a trick when anv man begged money of him, to refer him to the 
fenate, where all the petitioners were to deliver up the names 
of their ci editors. His end, perhaps, was, to deter men from 
aflcing, by expofing the condition of their fortunes to an exa- 
roinuion. JBut it was however a benefit, turned into a repre- 
henfion ; and he rpade a reproach of a bounty. 

But it is not enough yet to forbear the cafting of a benefit 
in a man's teeth ; for there are fome that will not allow it to be 
fo much as challenged. For an ill man, fay they, will not 
make a return, though it be demanded, and a gopd man will 
do it of himfelf : and then the aflcing of it feems to turn it into 
a debt. It is a kind of injury to be too qtwck with the former ; 
for to call upon him toofoon, reproaches him, as if he would 
not have done it otherwife. Nor would I recal a benefit from 
any man, fo as to force it ; but only to receive it. If I let 
him quite alone, Imakemyfelf guilty of his ingratitude : and 
undo him for want of plain dealing. A father reclaims a dif- 
obedicnt fon, a wife reclaims a diffolute hufband ; and one* 
friend excites the languifhing kindnefs of another. How many 
men are loft for want of being touched to the quick ? So 
long as I am not preiTed, I will rather defire a favour, than fo 
much a? mention a requital; but if my country, my family, 
or my liberty be at ftake, my zeal and indignation (hall over- 
rule my modefty, and the world (ball then underftand, that I 
have done all I could, not to ftand in need of an ungrateful 
man. And in tonclufion, the necelTity of receiving a benefit 
fliall overcome the fhame of recalling it. Nor is it only allow- 
able upon fome exigents to put the receiver in mind of a gooi 
|urn, but it n inai>y times for the advantage of both parties. > 
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CHAP. XIV. 

JiOW lAR TO 0»LlOE OR RXquiTK A WltJKlD HAW. 

THere are fome benefits, vhereof n. wicked man is irhpllf 
incapable ; of which hereafter. . There are others, 
which are beftowed upon hill), and for his own fake, but for 
fecondary reafoiis ; and of thefe we have fpoken io part al- 
ready. There are moreover certain cenunon offices of hu- 
manity, which are only allowed him as he is a man, and with* 
out any regard either to vice or virtue. To pafs over the 
firftppint ; thefecond mi]ft be handled with care and difiinc- 
tion, 4nd not without fome feeming exceptions to the general 
rule : aVfirft, here is no choice or intention in the cafe, but it is 
a good office dooe him for fome bye-interefi, or by chance. Se- 
condly, there is no judgfnent in it n'jither, for it is to a wicked 
man. But to (hortea the matter : without thefe circumftanc^s; 
it is not properly a benefit ; or»at leaft not to him : for it lopks 
another way. 1 rcfcue a friend from thieves, and the other 
efcapes for company. I difcharge a debt for a friend, and the 
other corals off too, for they were both in a bond. The 
third is of a great latitude, and varies according to the degree 
of generofi^y on the one fide, and of wicked nefs on the other. 
Some benefa^ors will fupererogate, and do more than they 
are bound to do. And fome men are fo lewd, that it is dan- 
gerous to do th^m any fort of good ; no, not fo much as by 
way of return or requital. 

If the benefador's bounty muft extend to the bad, as well 
as to the good; put the cafe, that I proraife a good office to 
an ungrateful man ; we are at firft to diftinguiOi (as is faid 
before) betwixt a common heneft, and tiperfonal\ betwixt what 
is feivenribrfMtfnV, and what for company. Secondly, whether 
or not we know the perfon to be ungrateful, and can reafona* 
bfy conclude, that this vice is /Wwr^/p. Thirdly, a confidera- 
tionmuft be had of the promife, how far that may oblige us. 
The two firft points are cleared both in one : we cannot jafti- 
fy any particular kindnefs for one that we conclude to be a 
hopelefsly wicked man : fo that the force of the promife is ia 
the fingle point in queftion. In che promife of a good ofHc9 to 
a wicked or ungrateful man, I am to blame if I did it know- 
ingly ; and lam to blame neverthelefs, if I did it otherwife : 
but 1 muft yet make it good, (under due qualifications), be- 
caufe I promifed it; that is to fay, matters continuing in the 
fame Hate, for no man is anfwerable for, accidents. I uilt fup 
at fuch a place^ ihou^h it be cold ; I will rife at fuch an hour 
though I be fleepy ; but if it prove tempeftuous, or thaf I 
fall ilck of a fever, I wiQ neither do the one nor the other. . I 
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promife to fecond a friend in a quarre!, or to plead hi$caufe ; 
and when I come into the field, or into the court, it proves to 
be againft mj father, or niy brother : i promife to go a jeur- 
nej with him ; but there is no travelling; upon theroad for rob- 
bia^ ; my child is iallea ikk, or my wite to labour; thefe cir* 
camft jnces are fufficient to difcharge mc ; for a pronife againjl 
law or duty i$ void in its own nature. Thecounfekof awifb 
roan are certain ; but events are uncertain* And yet if I have 
pafled a raffi proniile, I will in £bme degree puniih the temerity 
of making it, with the damage of keeping it ; unlefs it turn very 
ouch to my {hameor detriment ; and then I will be my own 
confeSbr to the point, and rather be orxe gtiiUy of denying, 
than always of giving. It is not with a benefit'as with a debt : 
it is one tiling to truftan til pay-mafteri and another' thing to 
pblige an unworthy perfon : (he one i» an ill man, and the 
CL))9ronly an ill hufband. / 

There Jwas a valiant fellow in the army, that Philip of 
Macedon took particular notice of ; and he gave him feveral 
confiderable marks of the kindnefs he had for him. This fol- 
dier puts to f«a» and was caft away upon a coafl, where a cha- 
ritable neighbour took him up half dead ; carried him to his 
houfe, and there at his own charge maintained and provided 
for him thirty days, until he was perfectly recovered : and af* 
ter all, iurnifhed him over and above with a viaiiaum at part- 
ing. The foldier told htm the mighty matters that he would 
do for him in return , fo loon as he fhould have the honour 
once again to fee his mailer. - To court he goes, tells Philip of 
the wreck, but not a fyllable of his prefcrver, and begs the 
ertate of this very man that kept him alive. It was with Phi- 
lip as with many other princes, they give they know not what, 
ei'pecially in a time of war. Ife«»ranted the foldier his requcil 
contemplating, at the farte time, the impoflibility of fatisfying fo 
many ravenoas appetites as he had to pleafe. When the good 
man came to be turned out of all, he was not Co mealy-mouth* 
ed as to thank his majeily for not giving away his perfon too, 
as well as his fortune; but in a bold frank ^5tter to Philip, 
made a juft report of the whole ftory. The king was fo in- 
cenfcd at the abuie, that he immediately commanded the right 
owner to be reftoied to his eftate, and the unthankful gueft 
and foldier to be ftigmatifed for an example toothers. Should 
Philip now have kept this promife? Firft» he owed the foldier 
nothing. Secondly, it would have been injurious and impious. 
And laUly, a precedent of dangerous^ con fequenee to human 
fi^iety. For It would have been little lefs than an interdiction 
oi fire and water to the miferable to have infliifted fucb a pe* 
nalty upon relieving theyi. So that there muft be alwj^ys fome 
tacit exception or rcl^rve ; If I can, if I may^ or, if maiten 
continue as thay zuere. If 
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If it (hould be my fortune to receive a bfttefit from one that 
afterwards betrays his country, KhculdftiUreckon wyfeif ob- 
liged to him for ft^ch a requital as might fland with roy pub* 
Jic duty. I would not furnifti him with arms, not with money 
or credit, or levy, or payfoldiers; but! ibould not fticjc 
to gratify him, at roy own ex|»ence, with fiicVi cttriofitics 
as might plaafe him one way, without doing^roiftbief another; 
I would not do any thing Ibat roigh: contribute to the fupport 
or advantage of his party* But what flioold I do now in 
the cafe of a beneiiEk^or, that (hould afterwards become not 
only mine and my country's enemy, but the common enemy of 
mankind ? /would here diftinguiih betwixt the uicktdnefs of « 
man, and the cruelty of a beaft -, betwixt a Hmited, or a par- 
ticular pailion, and a Sanguinary rage, that extends to the ha- 
zard and deiiru6lioQ of human fociety. In tlfc ftimer cafe, I 
would quitfcores, that I might have no more to do with him ; 
but if he comes once to a delight in blood, and to a^ outrages 
with greedioefs.; toiiudy and invent tormenti;, and to take 
pleafure in them ; the law of reafonable nature hns difcharged 
me of fuch a debt. But this is an impiety fo rare that it mi tr he 
paisfor^ portent, and be reckoned among comets and monflers. 
lift us therefore reftrainour difcourfe to fuch men as we detefl: 
\vithout horror ; fuch man as we fee every day in courts, camps, 
and upon the feats of jullice; to fuch wicked s^en I will rcMira 
what I have received without making any advantage of their 
unrighteoufnels. 

It does pot divert the almighty from being ftill gracious, 
though we proceed daily in the abufe of his bounties. How 
many arc there that enjoy the comfort oi the \ight, that do not 
deferve it; that wifh they had never been born : and yet na- 
ture goes quietly on with her work and allows them a being, 
even in defpite of their uaChankfulnefs ? Such a knave, we 
cry, was better ufed than I : and the fame complaint we extend 
to providence itfeif. How many wicked men have good crops* 
v/hen better than themfe|ves have *heir fruits blafted. Such a 
man, we fay, has treated me very ill. Why what (hould we 
'do, but that very thin^ whith is done by -God himfelf ? that is 
to fay, give to the ignorant and pcrfevere to the wicked. All 
our ingratitude, we fee, does not turn providence from pour- 
ing down of benefits, even upon thoie that qoellion whence 
they come. The wifrtom of heaven does- all things with re- 
gard to the good of the univerfe, and the bleflfings of nature 
are granted in common, to the' worft, as well as to the beft of 
men; for they live promifcuoufly together; and it is God's 
will, that the wicked (hall rather fare the better for the |»ood, 
than that the good ftiaji fare the worfe for the wicked. It is 
true that a wif^ prince will cs>nfcr peculiar henburs only upon 

the 
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the worth7; but in the dealing of a public dole, there is no 
refpe:^ had to the manners of the man ^, but a thief, or a trai<> 
tor, (hall put in for a (hare as well as an honett man. If a 
good man, and a wicked man, fail both in the fame bottom, it 
18 impoiTible that the fame, wind, which favours the one, (hould 
crofsthe other. The common benefits of laws, privileges* 
communities, letters, and medicines, are permitted to the bad, 
as well as to the good ; and no mag ever yet fupprefTed a fove- 
reign remedy, for fear a wicked man might be cured with it. 
Cities are built for both forts, and the fame remedy works up- 
on both alike. In thefe cafes, we are to fet an eA^imate upon 
tbeperfoDs; there it a p;reat difference betwixt the chufing of 
a man, and the not excluding him ; the law is open to the re-^ 
bellious, as well as to the obedient : there are fome benefits 
which, if they were not allowed to all, could not be enjoyed by 
any. The fun was never made for me, but for the comfort of 
the world, and for the providential order of theieafons ; and 
yet I am not without my private obligation alfo. To conclude, 
he that wJil not oblige the wicked and the ungrateful, muft re- 
folve to oblige nobody ; for, in fome fort or/)ther, we arc all 
©f us wicked, we are all of us ungrateful, every man of us. 

We have been difcourfmg all this while, how far a wicked 
man may be obliged, and the Stoics tell us, at laft, that he can- 
not be obliged at all : for they make him incapable of- any 
gooS, and conlequently of any benefit. Bu** he has this ad- 
vantage, that if he cannot' be obliged, he cannot be ungrate- 
ful, for if he cannot receive, he is not bound to. return. On 
the other fide a good man, and an ungrateful, are a contradic- 
tion : fo that at this rate, there is no fuch thing as ingratitude 
in nature. They compare a wicked man's mind to a vitiated 
ftomach : he corrupts whatever he receives, and the beft r.ou- 
rifbrnent turns to the difeafe. But taking this for granted, a 
wicked man ma7 yet be fo far obliged, as to pafs for ungrate- 
ful, n he does not requite what he receives : for though it be 
not a perfedt ben'^fit, yet he receives fomething like it. Ther© 
;are goods of the mind, the body, and of fortune. Of the firft 
fort, fools and wicked men are wholly incapable ; to the 
reft they may bf admitted. But why fhould I call any man un- 
grateful, you will fay, for not reftoring that wbieh I deny to 
be a benefit ? I anfwer, that if the receiver take it for a bene- 
fit, and fails of a return, it is ingratitude in him : for that 
which goes for an obligation among wicked men, is an obliga- 
tion upon them : and they may pay one another in their own- 
coin ; ^e money is current, whether it be gold or leather, 
when it comes once to be authorifed. Nay, Clean thes carries 
It farther ; He that is wanting, fays he, to a kind office, though 
k be no benefit, would have done the fame thing if it had been 

one; 
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ene ; and is a$ guilty as a thief is, tliat has (hi his booty ; and 
is already armed and mounted, with a purpofe to leizeit, tho* 
he has not yet drawn blood. Wickednefs is formed in the 
heart ; and the matter of fa^ is only the difcovery, and the 
execution of it* Now, though a wicked man cannot cither re- 
ceive 01 beftow a henefit^ bfcaufe he wants the will of doing 
good, and for that he is do longer wickeef, when viitue has 
taken poffeffion of him; yet we commonly call it one, as we 
call a man illiterate that is not learned, and naked that is not 
well clad ; not but that the one can read, and the other is 
covered. 

CHAR XV. 

A GINERAL VIEW OF TH* PARTS AND DTJTIIS OF TH£ 
2KNZFACTOR. 

THE three main points in the queftion of benefits, are, 
^v^ 2i judicious choice in the obj;^ ; lecondlf, in the mat- 
ter of our benevolence ; atd, thirdly, a grateful Jelicity in the 
iiw»«^ of expreffing It. But there are alfo incumbent upon 
the benefatflor other confiderations, which will defexve a place 
in thisdifcourfe. 

It is not enough to do one good turn, and to do it with a 
good grace too, untefs we follow it with mor-e, and without ei- 
ther upbraiding or repining- It is a common (hifr, to charge 
that upon t|ie ingratitude of the receiver, which in trutl\ is 
mCft commonly the levity and indifcretion of the giver ; for all 
circumftances muftbe duly weighed to confuramate the aftion. 
Some there are that we find ungrateful, but what with our 
frowardnef?, change of humour, and reproaches, there are 
ifiOTc that we make fo. And this is the bu/inefs : we give with 
defign, and moft to thofe that are able to give moft again. We 
give to the covetous, and to the ambitious ; to thofe that can 
never be thankful, (for their deiircs are infatiable)'; and to 
thofe thaf wi7/ not. He that is a tribune would be a prsetor ; 
the prsefor a conful; never refledling upon what he was, hut what 
he would be. People are ftill computing, mufi llofethis or that 
hncft? If It lee loft, the fauh lies in the ill bellowing of it ; 
for, rightly placed, it is as good as conf<»crated, if we be de- 
ceived in another, let us not be deceived in ourfelves too. A 
charitable man will mend the matter ; and fay to himfclf. Pa- 
hops he ha^ fir gotten it^ perchance he could not ^ perhaps he will yd re- 
^ite it; "A patient creditor will,- of an ill payroafter, in time 
make a good one ; an obftinats goodnefs overcomes an ill dif- 
pofition, as a barren foil is made fruitful by care aijd tillage. 
But let a man be never io ungrateful and inhuq[ian, he fhall 
never deftroy the fatisfadlion of myhaving done a good office. 
, But what if others will be wicked? Does it follow that v/e 
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muft be fo too ? If others vill he ungrateful, muft w$ there- 
fore be inhuman ? To give, zhd to lofe, is nothing; but to 
lofe, and to give ftill, is the part of a great mind. And the 
other's,in cflc'(fl,!s the greater lofs; for the one does but lofe his 
benefit, and the other lofcs himfelf. The light &ines upon the 
profane and facnlegious, as wei! as upon the righteous. How 
many difappointoients do we meet with in our wives and chil- 
dren, and yet we couple Aill ? He that has loft one battle, 
hazards another. The mariner puts to fea again after a 
wreck. An iliuftriousmind does not propofe the profit of a 
good office, but the duty. If the world be wicked, we fhould 
yet perfcvere in well doing, even among evil men. 1 had ra- 
ther never receive a kindntls, than never beftcw one : not to 
rfeturna benefit is the greater fin, but not to confer it, is the ear^ 
lier^ We cannot propofe to ourfelves^i more glorious example 
than that of the Almighty, uho neither needs, nor expe6l& 
any thing from us ; and yet he is continually. fhowering down, 
and diftributing his mercies, and his grace among us, not oniy 
for our necefldties, but alfo for our delights ; as fruits, and fea- 
fons; rain, and fun-fhine ; veins of water, and of metal, and 
all this to the wicked, as well as to thegooil; and without any 
other end than the common benefit of the receivers. With 
what face then can we be mercenary one to another, that have 
received all things from divine providence gratis P It is a com- 
mon faying, " I gave fuch or fuch a man fo much money, I 
•* would I had thrown h into the fea." And yet the roerchaftt 
trades again after a piracy, and the banker ventures afrcfh 
after a bad fccurity. He that will do no good offices after a 
difappointraent, muft ftand •ftill, and do juft rothing at all. 
The plough goes on after a barren year ; and while the afhes 
are yet warm, we raife a new houfe upon the ruins of a for- 
mer. What obligations can be greater than thofe uhich chil- 
dren receive from their parents? anii yet fhould we give thera 
over in their infancy, it were all to.no purpofe. Benefits like 
grain, muft be followed from the feed to the harveft. I will 
not fo hiuch as leave any place for ingratitude. I will purfue, 
and I ^I encompafs the receiver with benefits ; fo that let 
him look which way he will, his benefaflor fhall be ftill in his 
eye, even when he would avoid his own memory : and tHen I 
will remit to one man, becaufe he calls for it ; to another, be- 
caufe he does nol ; to a third, becaufe he is wicked ; and to a 
fourth, becaufe he is the contrary. I will caft away a good 
turn upon a bad man, and I will requite a good one; the one, 
becaufe it is my duty, and the other, that I may not be in his 
debt. I do not love to hear any man complain, that he has 
met with a thanklefs man. If he has met but with one, he 
has eiihcr been very fortunate, or very careful. And yet care 
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is not fufficient : for there is no way to efcape the hazard of 
loiiag a benefit, but the not beftowing'of it ; and to negleA a 
duty to mf felf for fear another fliould abufe it. It Wartother's 
facilt if he be ungrateful, but it is mine if I do not give. To 
find one thankful man, I will oblige a great roan/ that are not 
fo. The buiidefs of mankind would be at a ftand, if we (hould 
do Qothi(^ for fear of mifcariiages in matters of uncertain 
event. I will try and believe all things, before I give any man 
over, and do all that is poflibie, that I may not lofe a good of- 
fice and a friend together. Whatdol know hut he may mifuri' 
^er Sand the oUigation ? hu/trtefi may have put it out of his head, or 
taken him oj^ from it\ he may havejlipt his opportunity. I will fay, 
inexcufe of human weaknefs, that one nnan's memory i$ not 
fufficient for all things ; it is but of a limitted capacity, fo as to 
hold only fo much, and no more, and when it is once full, it muft 
let out part of what it had, to take in any thing befide, and 
the laft benefit ever fits clofcfl to us. In our^youth vc forget 
the obligations of our infancy ; and when we are men, we for- 
get thofe of our youth. If nothing will prevail* let him keep 
what he has, and welcome; but let him have a care of returning 
evil for good, and making it dangerous for a roan to do his 
duty. I would no more give a benefit to fuch a man, than, I 
would lend money to a beg^garly fpendthrift ; or depofit any 
in the hands of a known knight of the pofi. However the cale 
i^ands, an ungrateful perfou is never the better for a re- 
proach ; if he be already gardened in bis wickednefs, he give* 
no heed to it ; and if he be not, it turns a doubtful modefty 
into an incorrigible .impudence: befides that, he watches for 
ill words to pi(.k a quarrel uith them. 

As the benefa^or is not to upbraid a benefi^ fo neither to 
delay it : the one is tirefome, and the other odious. We muA 
not hold men in hand, as phyfirians and furgeons 6q their j a,- 
tients, and keep them longer in fear and pain than needs, only 
to magnify the cure. A generous man gives eafily; and receives 
as he gives, but never exad^s. He rejoices in the return, and 
judges favourably of it whatever it be, and contents himfelf 
with a bare thank for a requital. It is a harder matter with fome 
to get ^he benefit, after it is pvomifed, than the firft pio/nife of 
it; there rouft befo many friends made in the cafe. One mufl be 
defired to folicit another, and he mufl be entreated to move a 
third ; and a fourth raufl be at lafl befought to receive it ; fo 
that the author, upon the upfhot, has the leaft fhare in the obli- 
gation. It is then welcome when it comes free, & witho-Jt deduc- 
tion ; arid no man either to intercept, or hinder; ox to detain ic 
And let it be of fuch a quality too^ that it be not only delightful 
in the receiving, but alter it is received -, which it will certiiin- 
ly be, if we do but obferve this rule, never t® do any thing for 
another, which we would not honeflly <!it^\xt for ourfeives. 

Ha CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

How THI llCnYi.Il OUGHT TO BEKAVl KIMS1IF» 

THERE are certaia rules ia common betvixt the giver and 
the receiver. Werauft do both cheat fully, that the gi- 
"ver may receive the fruit of his benefit in the very a^of be- 
ftowing ir. It is a juft ground of faiisfadinn, to fie a friend 
pleafcd ; but it is much more to make him fo. The intentioii 
of the one is to be fuited to the intention of the other ; and 
there muft be an cmulanon betvixt them, t^hether fhail oblfi^e 
moft. Let the one f^y, that he has received a benefit, and ]et 
the other peifuade bimfelf, that he has not returned it. Let 
the. one fay, 1 am paid^ and the other, J am yet in your debt \\^t 
the benefa(^or acquit the receiver, and the jcceiver bind him* 
felf. The franknefs of the difcharge heightens the objigatioti. 
It is in converfation as in a tefi7iis'court : benefits are to be toiled 
like balls ; the longer rbe reft, the better are the gamefters* 
The givev, in ibme refpecfls, has the odds, becaufe (as in j^ race) 
heftarts firft, and the other muft ufe great diligence to over- 
take him. The return muft be larger than the firft obligation 
to come up to it -, and it i.s a kind of ingraMtude not to render 
it with intereft. In a matter of money, it is a common fhing 
to pay a debt out of courfe, and before it be due; but ve acc- 
ount ourfelvcs to cue nothing for a good office ; whereas the 
benefit increafcs by delay. So infenfible are we of the mbft 
important affair of lifei That man were doubtlefs in a mifer- 
able condition, that could neither fee nor hearj nor tafte^ nor 
feel, nor fmell : but how much more unh'appy is he then that, 
wanting a f^nfe of benefits, lofes thcgreateft comfort in nature ; 
in the blifs of giving and receiving them ? He that takes a be-» 
nefit as it is meant, is in the right ; for the benefaftor has then 
bis end, and his only end, when the receiver is grateful. 

The moft glorious part, in appearance, is that of the giver 
but the receiver has undoubtedly the harder game to play, in 
many regaids. There ar« fome from whom I would not accept 
of a benefit ; that is to fay, from thofe upon whom I would 
not beftow one. F^r why fhould not I fcorn to receive a be- 
nefit, where lam alhamed to owe it ? and I would yet be more 
tender too, where I receive, than where I give ; for it is a tor- 
ment to be in debt, where a man has no mind to pay ; as it is 
the greateft delight imaginable to be engaged by a friend, whom 
I ftiould yet have a kindnefs for, jf I jwcre never fomuch obli- 
ged. It is a pain to an honeft and h generous mind, to lie un- 
der a dutv of affeftion agaiuft inclination. I do not fpeak 
here of Kife men, that love to do what they ought to do ; that 
have their- paffions at command; and thatprefcribe laws to them- 
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ftl\ret,attd keep them when tbej have done ; but men m aftate 
of imperfeAiony that' may have a good will perhaps to be honefli 
and yet be over-borne by the coDtumacy of ehetr affeAiont. 
We muft therefore have a cara to whom we become obli|;ed ; 
and I would be much ftriAer yet in the choice of a creditor 
for beaefit9, thtn for money. lQ.the one cafe, it is but paying 
what I had, and the debt is dilcharged : in the other, I do vot 
only owe more, but when I have paid that, I am ftiU in arrear: 
and this law is the very foundation of friandfhip. I will fvp* 
pofe myfelf a pn'fpner ; and a notorious villain offers to laf 
down a good fum of money for my redemption. Fir/l, (hail I 
make ufe of this money or-no ? Secondly, if I do, what return 
fiiall I make him for it ? to the firft point I will take it ; but 00^ 
ly as a debt, not as a benefit, that ihair ever tie me to a fritnd«> 
^ip with him : and fecondly, my acknowledgement {hall be only 
corntfpondent to fuch an obligation. It is a fchool-qQeftion^ 
w4iethex or no Brutus, that thought Csefar not iit to live, (and 
put hlmielf at the head of a confpiracy againft him), could 
honeflly have received h« life fr#m Caefar, it he had fallen in- 
to Caefar's power, without examintnp; what reafon moved him 
to that aflion ? How great a man foever he was m other cafi;s, 
wtrhout .4ifpute be was extremely out in this, and below the 
dignity of his ptofeffion* For a Stoic to fear the name of a 
icing, when yet monarchy is the befl ftate of government ; or 
there to hope for liberty, where fo great rewards are propound- 
ed, both for tyrants and their flaves ; for him to imagine, ever 
to bring the laws to their former ftate, where fo many thoufand 
lives had been loft in the conteft, not fo much whether they 
fliould ferve or no, but who Qiould be their mafter : he was 
ftrangely miftaken ftare in the reafon and naturft of things, to 
fancy that when Julius was gone, fomebody elfe would notftart 
up in his place, when there was yet a Tarquin found, after fo 
many kings that were deftroyed, either by fword or by thunder, 
and yet the refolutlon is, that be might have received it, but 
not as a benefit ; for at that rate, I owe my life lo every man 
that does not take it away. 

Grsccinu^ Julius (whom Caligula put to death out of pure 
maHceto his vhtue) had a confiderabie fum t?f money fc^nt hira 
by Fabius Perflcys (a man of great and infamous example), as 
a contribution towards the cxpence of plays, and oth«r public 
entertainments ; but Julius would not receive it ; and feme of 
bis friends, that had an eye mere upon the prefcnt, than the 
prefenter, afked him, with forae freedom, what he meant by re- 
fufing it ? «* Why" fays h$, « do you think that I will take money, 
" where I would not take fo !snucji as a gl-ifs of wine V After, 
this Rebilus (a man of thefame f^amp) fent him a greater fum up- 
on the fame fcore. « yoi>muflexcureme,"fa7J he to themefTen- 
ger, "for I would not take any thing of Pciiicus neither. 

To 
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To match this fcruple of receiving money, with anather of 
keeping it ; and the fura not above three pence, or a groat at 
moft. There was a certain Pythagorean that contracted with 
a cobler for a pair of fhocs, and fome thrjee or four days after, 
going to pay him his money, the (hop was (hut up ; and when 
lie had knocked a great while at the door, " Friend,'; fays a 
IbUow, *• you may hammer you^ heart out there, for the man 
" that you look for is dead. And when our friends are dead, 
•• we hear no more news of them; but yours, that are to live 
" again, will (hift well enough," (alluding to the tr an fmig rati- 
on of Pythagoras). Upon this the philofopher went away, with 
his money chinking itt his hand, and well enough content to 
fave it: at la ft his confcience took check at it, and upon re- 
flexion, " Though the roan be dead," fays he, toothers^ he is 
" alive to thee; pay him what thou owed him ;" and €o he 
went 'back prefently, and thruft it into the fliop through 
the chink of the door. Whatever we owe, it is our part to 
find where to pay it, and to do it without alking too ; for whe- 
ther the creditor be good or bad the debt is ftill the fame. 

If a benefit be forced upon me, as from a tyrant, or a fupe- 
rior, where it may be dangerous to refufe; this is rather obey- 
ing than receiving, where th« necefTuy deftroys the choice- 
The way to know what I have a mind t« do, is to leave me at 
.liberty, whether I will do it or no ; but yet it is a benefit, if a 
man does me good in fpite at my teeth ; as it is none, if I do any 
roan good againft my Nwiil. A man may both hate, and yet re- 
ceive a benefit at the fame time ; the money is never the worfe 
becaiffe a fooK that is not read in coins refufes to take it. If 
the tiding be good for the receiver, snd io intended , no matter 
how i(l it is taken. Nay, the receiver may be obliged, and 
not kAow it : but there can 1)e no benefit, which is unknowa 
to the giver. Neither will I upon any terms, receive a bene- 
fit from a worthy perfon that may Ao him a roifcUief,. it is the 
part of an enemy, to fave himfelf, by doing another man 
harm. 

But whatever we do, let us befure always to keep a grateful 
mind. It is nob enough to fay, what requital fhall a poor maa 
oflFer to a prince ; or a (live to his patron ; when it is the glo- 
ry of gi-atitude, that it depends only on the good-will ? Suppofe 
a man defends myiame ; delivers me from beggary ; faves my 
life ; or gives me liberty, that is more than life ; how fliall I be 
grateful to that man ? I will receive, cherifh, and rejoice in the. 
benefit. Take it kindly, and it is requited ; not that the debt 
itfelf is difcharged, but it is neverthelefs a difcharge of the 
confcience. I will yet 4iftingui(h betwixt the debtor, that be- 
comes infolvent by expences upon women and dice, and another 
that is uncjone by fire, or thieves ; nor dojl take this gratitude 
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For a payment ; but there is no danger, I prefumCt of being 
arrefted for fuch a debt. 

In the retuni of benefits, let us be ready and chearfuU but 
not preffing There is as much j^reamcfs'of mind in the ow- 
ing of a good turn, as in the doing of it ; and wemuft no more 
force a requital out of fe^fon, than be wanting in it. He that 
precipitates a return, does as good as i'^y/* I am weary of be- 
ing in thisman'sdeb: ;" not but that the haflening of a requi- 
tal, a^ a good office, is a commendable difpofition ; but ic is 
another thing, to do it as a difcharge ; for it looks like caAing * 
off a heavy and troubleforoe burden. Itjs foe the benefaAor 
to fay, when he will receive it ^ no matter for the opinion of 
the world, folong as I gratify *my own confcience ; lor 1 can- 
not be roiftaken in royfelf, but another may.. He that is over- 
foHcitoos to fe/«r» a benefit, thinks the other fo likewife to re- 
ceive it. If he had rather We (hould keep it, why fhould we 
refufe, and prefbmeto difpofe of histreafure, who may call it 
in, or let it lie oat at his choice ? It is as much a fault, to rei- 
ccive what I ought -nor, as not to give what I ought : for the 
giver has the privelege of chufing bis own time for receiviirg. 

3otne are too proud m the conferring of benefits; others, ia 
the receiving of them; which is, to fay the truth, intolerable. 
The Came ryleferves both fides, as'in the cafe of a father and 
a fon ; huiband and a wife ; one friend or acquaintance, and 
another, where the duties are^ known and common. There 
are fome that \vill not receive a benefit, but in private ; nor 
thank you for it but in your ear, or in a come \ there muft 
be nothing under hand and feal, no brokers, notaries, or wu- 
nefTes in the cafe : this is not fo much a fcruple ot modcfly, as 
a kind oi denying the obligation, and only a lefs hardened in* 
gratitude. Some receive oenefits fo coldly and indifferently, 
that a man would think the obligation lay on the other fide : as 
who (hould fay, " Well, fince you will needs have it fo, I,ara 
" content to rake it." Some again, fo cavelefsly, as if they 
hardly knew of any fuch thing, whereas we (hould rather ag- 
gravate the matter, " You cannot imagine how many you have 
" obliged: in this a6l : there never was fo great, fo kind, fo 
** feafonable a courtefy/' Furnius never gained fo much upon 
Auguliu^, as by a fpeech, tipoa the getting of his father's par- 
don for fidtng with Anthony : " This gra'ce," fays he, " is the 
* only injury that ever Caefar did me; for it has put me upon 
** aneceffity of living %nd, trying 4] flgrateful." It isfafcrto 
affront fome people, than to oblige them ; for the better a man 
deferves, the worili they will fpeak of him ; as if the profefling 
of open hatred to their benefa6lors, were an argument ^hat 
they lie under no obligation. Some people are fo four, and 
ill-naturecf, that they take it for an affront to have an okliga- 

tiom 
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tioo or a return offered them, to the difcouragement both oF 
bounty and of gratitude together. The not doiag, and the 
not. receiving of benefits, are equally a miftake. He that 
refofes a new oce, feem* tP be offended at an old one : ani yet 
fonetioief I would neither return a benefit* no nor fo much a$ 
receive it, if I mights 

CHAP. XVII 

or GKATlTVDX. 

HE that preaches gratitude, pleads the c^ufe both of God 
and roan ; tor without it, we can neither be fodable nor 
religious. Ther^ is a ftrange delight in the very pvirpofe.and 
contemplation of it, as well as in the ad^ion *, when I can fay 
to myfeif, '* I Jove my benefa^or ; what is there in this world 
" that I vould not do to oblige and (erve him ?" Where I 
have not the means of a requital, the very tnedimion cf it 'is 
fuffioient* A roan is never the lefs an artift, for not having his 
tools about him; or a mufician, becaufe be wants hisiiddle : 
nor is he the lefs brave, becavfe his hands are bound ; or the 
worie pilot for being upon dry ground. If I have only roUl to 
be grateful, I am fo. Let me be upon the wheel, or under the 
hand of the executioner; let me be burnt limb by limb, and my 
whole body dropping in thefiarofs, a good confcience fupports 
me in all extremes : nay, it is comfortable even in death it' 
felf ; for when we come to approach that point, what care do 
we take to fummon and call to mind all our benefaflors, and 
the good offices they have done us, that we may leave the 
world fair, and fet our minds in order? Without gratitude, 
we -can neither have fec^irity, peace, ior reputation : and it is 
not therefore the lefs defirable, becaufe it draws many adven- 
titious benefits along with it. Suppofe the fun, the moon, and 
the ftars, had no other bufinefs than only to pafs over our 
heads, without any effect upon our minds or bodies; wnhout 
any regard to our health, fruits, or feafons; a man could hardly 
lift up nis eyes towards the heavens without wonder and vene- 
ration, to fee fo many millions of radiant lights, and to ohferve 
their courfes and revolutions, even without any refpcdt to the 
common good of the univerfe. But when we conce to coniider, 
that providence and nature are ftill at work when we ileep; 
%ttith (he admirable force and operation of their influences and 
motions, we cannot then but acknowledge their ornament to 
be the leaft part of their value ; and that they are more to be 
efteemed for their virtue, than for their fplendor. Their main^ 
end and ufe, is matter ot life and neceffity ; though they may 
feem to us more confiderable for their itiajefty and beauty. And 
fo it is >iith grantude; we love it rather for fecondary ends, 
than for itfelf. No 
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No man can be grateful without contemning tho(e things that 
put the common ptople out of their wits. We muft go into 
feaniihnient ; lay down our lives; beggar arid expofe ourfelves 
to f ejproaches ; nay, it is often feen, that loyalty fgffers the 
puniftunent due to rebellion, and that reafoB receives the re- 
wards of fidelity. As the benefits of it are many and great, 
fo are the hazards *, which is the cafe more or lefs, of all other 
virtues : and it were hard, if this, above the reft, fhould be 
both painful and fruitlefs : fo that though we may go currently 
on with it in fmooth way, we muft yet prepare and refolve (if 
need be) to force our parage to it, even if the way were covered 
with thorns and ferpents ;' and falllack^ fall edge^ we muft be 
grateful ftill : grateful for the virtue's fake, and grateful over 
and above upon the point of intereft ; for it preferves old 
friends, and gains new ones. It is not our bufinefs tofifhfor one 
benefit with another ; and by beftowing a little, to get more : 
or to oblige for any fort of expedience, but becaufe I ought 
to do \u and becaufe I love ft ; and that to (uch a degree, that if 
I could not be grateful without appearing the contrary, if I 

^ could not return a benefit without being fufppfted of doing an 
injury ; in defpite of infamy itfelf, I would yet be gratefuL 
No man is greater in my efteem, than he that ventures the 
fame to prefer ve the confcience of an hone ft man ; the'one 
fa but imaginary, the other folid and jineftimable. I cannot 
call him grateful, who in the inftant of returning on^ benefit, 
has an «ye upon another. He that is grateful for profit or 
fear,is like a woman that is honeft only upon the fcore of re- 
putation. 

As gratitude is a neceffary, and a glorious, fo is it alfo an 
obvious, a cheap and an eafy virtue: fo obvious, that where- 
fofver there is a life, t|jere is a place for it ; fo ^heap,that the 
covetous man may be grateful without expence : and (o eafy, 
that the ftuggard may befo likewife without labour. Ahd yet 
it is not without its niceties too ; for there may be a time, a- 
place, or occafion, wherein I ou^ht not to return a benefit; 

nay, wherein I may better difown it, than deliver it. 

Let it be underftood by the way, that it is one thing to be 
grateful for a good office, and another thing to return it : the 
good Willis enough in one cafe, being as much as the one fide 
Remands, and the other promifes ; but the efFed is rcquifite 
in the other. The phyfician that has done his beft is ac- 
quitted, ihough the patient dies j and fo is the advocate 
though the client may lofe his caufe. The general of an ar- 
my, though thehattJe-be loft, is yet worthy of commendation 
if he has difcharged all the parts of a prudent commander; 
in thiscafe, the one acquits himfelf, thou8;h the* other be ne- 
ver the better for it. He fs a grateful man that is always wil- 
I ling 
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ling and ready ; and he that fceks for all means and occa/Iottt 
of requiting a benefit, though vithout attaining his end, does 
a great deal more than the man, that without any trouble makes 
an immediate return. Suppofe my friend a prifoner, and that 
I have fold my eftatefor his ranfom : I put to Tea in foul wea- 
ther, and upon a coaft that is peftered with pitates^ my friend 
happens to be redeemed before I come to the place : my grati- 
tude is as much to be efteemed as if he had been a prifoner ; 
and if I had been taken and robbed myfelf, it would ilill have 
been the fame caie. Nay, there is a gratitude in the very coun- 
tenance; foranhonefi man bears his confcience in his face 
and propounds the requital of a good turn in the very mo- 
ment of receiving it; he is chearful and confident; and, ia 
ihe pofTeirion of true friendlhlp, delivered from all anxiety. 
There is this difference betwixt a thankful man and an un- 
thankful, the one is always jilesiCed in the good he hzs done, and 
the other only once in what he has received. There muft be a 
benignity in the eftimation even of the fmallefl offices ; and 
fuch a modefty as appears to be obliged in whatfoever it gives. 
As it is indeed a very great benefit, the opportunity of doing 
a good ofiice to a worthy man. He that attends to the prefent 
and remembers what is' paft, (hall never be ungrateful. But 
who (hall judge in the cafe ? for a man may be grateful with- 
out making a return, and ungrateful with it. Our beft way 
is to help eVery thing by a fair interpretation ; and wherelb- 
ever there is a doubt, to allow it the moft favourable conftruc- 
tion, for he that is exceptious at words, or looks, has mind to 
pick a quarrel. For my own part, when I come to caft up 
my account, and know what I owe, and to whom, though I 
make my return foooer to fome, and latter to others, as oc- 
cafion or fortune will give me leave, yet I will be juft to all. 
I will be grateful to God, toman, to thofe that have obliged 
me; nay, even to. thofe that have obliged my friends. I am, 
bound in honour and in confcience to be thankful for w)iat I 
h.ive received ; and if it be not yet full, it is fome pleafure 
ilill that I may hope for more. For therequitalof a favour, 
there muft be virtue, occafion, means, and fortune. 

It is a common thing to fcrew up juftice to the pitch of, an 
injury. A man my be over righteous ; and why ixoi ever grateful 
too ? There is a mifchievous excefs, that borders fo clofe upoa 
ingratitude, that it is no eafy matter to diftinguifh the one from 
the other ; but in regard that there is go®d will in the bottom 
of it> (however diftempered, for it is effe^ually but kindnefs 
out of the wits) we (hall difcourfc it under the title of Grati- 
tude mijaken. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

GRATITUBX MISTAKEN. 

TO refufe a good office, not fo much becaufe we do not 
need it, as becaufe we would not 'be indebted for it, 
is a kind of fantafiical ingratitode ; and ibmewhat a kin to 
nicety of humour on the other fide, of being over-grateful; 
only it lies another way, & feems to be the more pardonable in- 
gratitude of the two. Some people take it for a great infiance 
of their good will, to be ftiil wi(biog their benefactors fuch or 
fucha roifcbiet; only, forfooth, that they themfelves might be 
the happy inflruments of their rehafe. Thefe men aft like 
extravagant lovers, that take, it for a great poof of their af- 
&ftion, to \t\Qi one another baniflied, beggared, or difeafed, 
that they might have the opportunity of interpoilng co their 
relief. What difference is ^bere betwixt fuch wi£hing and cur- 
ling ? fuch an affeftion and a mortal hatred ? The intent is 
good, you wilt fay, but this is a mifapplication of it. Let fuch 
a one fall into my power, or into the hands of his enemies. 
Ills creditors, or the common people, and no mortal be able to 
refcuehim but myfelf ; let his life, his liberty, and his reputa- 
tion, lieal) at flake, and no creature but myielf in condition to 
fuccour him ; and why all this, but becaufe he has obliged me, 
and I would requite him ? If this be gratitude, to propound 
jaik, (hackles, ila very, war, beggary, to the man that you would 
requite ; what would you do where you are ungrateful ? This 
way of proceeding, over and above, that it is impious in it- 
felf, is hkewife over-hafty, and unfeafonable; for he that 
goes too fail, is as much to blame as he thac does not move at 
all, (to fay nothmgof the injjftice) : for if I had never been 
obliged, I (bould never have wiQicd it. There are feafons, 
wherein a benefit is neither to be received nor requited. To 
prefs a return upon me when I do not defire it, is unmannerlr; 
^ but It is worfe to force me to defire it. How rigorous would 
he betoexaAa requital, *vho is thus eager to return it ? To 
wjih a man in diftrefs that X may relieve him, isfirft to wifh him 
miferable : to wifti that he may ftand in need of anj' body, is 
againfi him-, and to wilh that he may ftand in need of me, \^fir 
my/elf", fo that my bufinefs is not fo much a charity to my friend, 
as the cancelling of a bond ; nay, it is half way the wifh of an 
enemy. It is barbarous to wifh a man in chains, flavery, or 
want, only to bring him out again : let me rather wifh him 
powerful and happy, and myfelf indebted to him. By nature 
we are prone tomercy, humanity, com paflion; may we be excit- 
ed to be more fo by the number of the gratefuf! may thVir 
number increafe, and may we have no need of tryij&g them ! 

la .It 
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It is not (or an honeft man to make way to a good office by a 
crime : as if a pilot fliould pray for a tempeft, that he might 
prove his fkill,6r a general wi(h his army routid, that he might 
fhew himCelf a great commmander in recovering the day. It 
is throwing a man into a river, to take him out again. It is 
an obligation, I confefs, to cure a wound or a difeafe ; but to 
make that wound or dife^fe, on purpofe to cure it, is a mod per« 
verfe ingratitude. .It is barbarous even to an enemy, much 
more to a friend ; for it is not Co much to do him a kindirefst 
as to put him in need of it. OF the two, let ir be rather a 
fear, than a wound ; and yet it would be better to have it nei- 
ther. Rome had been little beholden to Scipio, if he bad not 
prolonged the Punic war, that he might have the finiCbing of it 
at laft ; or to (he Decii, for dying for their country, if they had 
iirft brought it to the laft extremity of needing their devotion* 
It maj be a good contem;Dlation, but it is a lewd wi(b. iEncas 
had never been (urnamed the Pious, if he had wiChedthe ruin of 
his country, only that he might have the honour of taking his 
father out of the fire. It is the fcandal of a phyCcian to ma!:e 
work, and irritate a difeafe, and to torment his patientfor the 
reputation of his cure. If a man fliould openlv imprecate 
poverty, captivity, fear, or danger, upon a perlon that he 
has been obliged to, would not the whole world' condema 
him for it? And what is the difference, but that the one is 
only a private wi(h and the other a public declaration? Ruti- 
lius wis told in his exile, that for his comfort, there would 
be ere long a civil war, that would bring all the banished mea 
home again. " God forbid," fays he, " fof I had rather my 
•* .country, (hould blufli for my banifhment, than mourn for my 
" return," How much more honourable is it to o^e chcarfol- 
ly, than to pay difhontilly ? It is the wifti of an enemy ♦•o 
take a town, that he may prefervq it, and to be vi^orious, 
thai he may forgive : but the mercy comes after the cruelty ; 
befide, that it is an injury both to God and man, for (he-man 
muft be firft afHifbd by heaven, ^o be relieved by me. So that 
we impofe Ike cruelty upon God, and take the coropaffioD to 
ourfelves; and at the beft it is but a curfe, that makes way for 
ablcrfling ; the bare wifli is an injury, and if it does not take 
effect, it is becaufe heaven has not beard our prayers. Or if 
they (hould fucceed, the fear itfeif is a torment; an4 it is 
much more delirable to have a firm and unfhaken fecurity. It 
. is friendly to wifh it in your power to; oblige me, if ever I 
chanqe to need if; but it is unkind to wifti me miferabie, that 
I may reed it. How much fnore pious is it, and humane, to 
•wifh that I may never want the occafion of obliging^ nor the 
means of dmng it : nor ever have reafon to repent of what 
I have done? 

' GHAP. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

OP XNGMLATlTU])!* 

INGRATITUDE is, of all crimes, that vfeich wc are ta ac- 
count the moft venial in others, and the raoil unpardonable . 
in ourfeives. It is impious to ^hehigbell degree ;' for it 
makes us fight agaiirft ouf children, and our altars. There 
are, there ever were, and there ever viil be, criminals of 
all forts; as rourdert^rs, tyrants, thieves, adulterers, traitors, 
robbers, and facrilep;ious pt rfons ; but there is hardly an/ 
notorious crime without a mixture of ingratitude. It dir« 
unites mankind^ and breaks the very pillars of focictf. 
And yet fo far is this prodigious, wickednefs from being any 
wonder to us, that even thankfulaels ilielf were much the 
greater of the two. For men are deterred from it by labour, 
ezpence, lazinefs) bufioefs ; or elfo diverted from it by Iu0, 
envy, ambition, pride, levity, rafhnefs, fear ;jiay, byfhe ve- 
rj^fhameof confefling what they have receiveu. And the un- 
thankful man has nothing to fay for himfelf all this while ; for 
there needs neither |)ains, nor fortune for the difcharge of his 
duty ; befide, the inward anxiety and torment, when a man's 
confcience makes him afraid of his own thoughts. 

Tofpeakagainftthe ungrateful, is to rail againft mankinj ; 
for even thofe that complain are guilty : nor do I fpeak only 
of .thole that do not live up to the ftrift rule of virtue : but 
mankind itfelf is degenerated and loft. We live unthankfully 
in this world, and wd go flruggling and murmuring out of it; 
diffatisfied with our lot ; Whereas we fhould be grateful for 
the bleffings we have enjoyed, and account that fufiici^e 
which providence has appointed for us : a little more time may 
make our lives longer, but npt happier ; and whenfoever it is 
the pleafurecf God to call us, we rauft obey ; and yet all thig 
'ivhile we go on quarrelling at the world, for what we find in 
. ourfelves; and we are yet more untr/ankful to heaven, than 
we are to one another. What benefit can be great now to that 
man that defpifes the bounties of his Maker? We would be 
^sftrong as elephants, as fwift as bucks, as light as birds ; and 
we complain that we have not the iagacity of dogs, the fight 
ef eagles, the long life- of ravens, nay, that we are npt im- 
mortal, and endued with the knowledge of things to come. 
Nay, we take it ill, that we are not Gods upon earth, never 
confidering the advantages of our condition, or the benignity 
of providen(;e in the comforts that we enjoy. We fubdue the 
ftrongeft of creatures, and overtake the flceteft ; we reclaim 
the fierceft, and outwit the crafticft. We are within one de- 
cree of heaven itfelf, and yet we arc not fatisficd. Since 
^ there 
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there is not any one creature which we had rather be, we take 
it ill that we cannot draw the united excellenties of all other 
creatures unto ourfelves. Why are we not rather thankful to 
that Goodne(^, which has fubjeAed the whole creation to our 
ufc and fcrvice. 

The principal caufes of ingratitude, are pride and felf-con- 
ceit, avarice, envy, &cr It is a familiar exclamation, " It is 
** trye, he did this or that for me, but it came fo late, and it 
" was fo little, I had even at good have been without it : if he 
" had not given it to me, he muft haye given it to fomebody 
" elfe; it was nothing out of his own pocket :" nay, we are fo 
ungrateful, that he that gives us all we have, if he leaves any 
thing to limfelf, we reckon that hedoes us an injury. The 
difappointmcnt of his infatiable companions coft Julius Csefar 
hi* life •, and yet he referved n<jthiog of all that he got to him- 
felf, but the liberty of difpofiog it. There is no benefit fo 
}argebut malignity will fi ill lefTenit: none fo nar/ow, which 
a good interpretation will not enlarge. No man ihall ever be 
grateful thaf views a benefit on the wrong fide ; or takes a 
good office by the wrong handle. The avaricious man is natu- 
rally ungrateful, for he never thinks heha;^ enough, but, with- 
out confidering what he has, only minds what he covets. Some 
preten(f want of power to make a competent return, and you 
(hall find in others a kind of gracelefs modifty that makes a 
man afhamed of requiting an obligation, becaufe it is a con- 
fefHon that he has received one. 

Not to return one good office for another^, is inhuman ; but 
to return evil for good, is diabolical. There are too many even 
of this fort, who, the more they owe, the more they hate. 
TItere is nothing more dangerous than to oblige thofe people ; 
for when they are conlcious of not paying the debt, they wifh 
the creditor out of the way. It is a mortal hatred, that which 
arifes from the fbame of an abufed benefit. When we are on 
th'e afking fide, what a deal of cringing there is, and profeffion ! 
«* Well, Ifhall never forget this favour ; it will be an eternal 
" obligation to me." But within a while the note is changed, 
and we hear no more words of it, untill by little and little it is 
all quite forgotten. So long as we fland in need of a benefit, 
there is nothing dearer to us; nor any thing cheaper, when 
we have received it. And yet a man may as v\rell refufe to deli- 
ver up a fura of money that is left him in truft without a fuit, as 
not to return a good office without afkihg ; an^ when we have 
, no value any farther for the benefit, we do commonly care as 
little for the author. People follow their intereft : one man is 
grateful for his convenience, and another man is ungrateful 
for the fame reafon. 

Some arc fo ungrateful to their own country ; aqd their own 

country 
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country no lefs ungrateful to others ; fo that the complaint of 
ingratitude reaches all men. Doth not the fon wifh for the death 
of his father ; the hufband for that of his wife ? £^c. But who 
can look for gratitude in an age of fo many gaping and craving 
appetites, where all people take, and none give? In an ageo£ 
licence to all forts of vanity and wickednefs ; as luft, gluttony, 
avarice, envy, ambition, lloth, infolence, levity, contumacy, 
fear, ralhnefs, private difcords, and public evils, extravagant 
and groundlefs wiihes, vain confidences, fickly affe&'ions, (hafne- 
lefs impieties, rapine atJthorifed, and the violation of all things 
facred and profane : obligations are purfued with fvord and 
poifon ; benefits are turned into crimes ; and that blood mod 
feditioully fpilt, for which every honeft man (hould expofe his 
own. Thofe that fhould be the prefervers oi their country, are 
the deftroyers of it : and it is matter of dignity to trample up- 
0!v the government : the fword gives the law, and n^ercenaries 
take up arms againft their matters/ Among thofe tdrbulent 
and unruly motions, what hope is there of finding honefty or 
good feith, which is the quieteft of all virtues ; Thtre is no 
more lively image of human life, than that of a conquered cii- 
ty : there is neither mercy, modelly, nor religion ; and if we 
forget Our lives, we may well forget our benefits. The world 
abounds with examples of ungrateful perfofts, and no lefs wtlh 
thofe of ungrateful governments. Was notCa'aline ungrate- 
" ful ? whofe malice aimed, not oaly at the mattering of his coun- 
try, but at the total deftru<51ion of it, by calhng in an invete- 
rate and vindictive enemy from beyond the Alps, to wreak iheir 
long-thirttert-fdr revenge, and to facrifice the lives of as many 
noble Romans, as might ferve to anfwer and appeafe the ghofts 
of the ttaughtered Gauls ? was not .Marius ungrateful ; that, 
from a common foldier, being raifed up to a Conful, not only 
gave the word for civil bloodfhed and maffacres, but was him- 
felf the fign for the execution ; and f very man he met in the 
ttreets, to whom. he did not reach^out his right hand, was mur- 
dered? And was not Sylla ungrateful too, that, when he had 
waded up to the gates in human blood, carried the' outrage in- 
to the city, and there moft barbaroufly cut two entire legions 
to pieces in a corner, not only after the vidory, but moft per- 
fidiouily after quarter given them ?Good God ! that every man 
fliould not only efcape with impunity, but receive a reward for 
fo horrid a villainy ! WaS not Pompey ungrateful to©? who, 
after thre^ccnfulftiips, three triumphf, and fo many honours 
ufurped 'before hfs time, fplit the commonwealth into three 
parts, and brought it to fucb a pafs, that there was no hope 
of fafety but by flavery . only, forfootb, to abate the envy of 
his power, he took other partners with him into the govern- 
ment, as if that which was not lawful for any one, might have 

beea 
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been allowable for more ; dividin^j and diftribljting the provin* 
CCS, and breaking all into a Triumvirate^ refervingftill two parts 
of the three in his own family. And was not Caefar ungrateful 
alfo? though to give him his due, he was a man of his \rord; 
' merciful in his viAories, and never killed any man, but with his 
fword in bis hand ; Let us therefore forgive one another. Oa- 
ly one more now for the'fliame of ungrateful governments. 
Was net Camillus banifked ? Scipio difmifled ? and Cicero ex- 
iled and plundered ? But what is all this to thofe that are 
fomad, as to difpute even the goodnels of Heaven, which gives 
us a\l, and expefls nothing again, but continues giving to the 
moft unthankful and complaining. 

CHAP. XX. 

Thirz can ^^L no law against ingratitudk. 

INGRATITUDE is fo dangerous to itfelf, and fo deteftable 
to other people, that nature, one would think, had iuflfici- 
eotly provided againft it, without need of any other law. For 
every ungrateful man is his own enemy, and it feems fuperflu- 
ous to compel a roan to be kind to himfeif, and to follow his 
own inclinations. This of all wickednef« imaginable, is cer- 
tainly the vice which does*the moft divide, and diftraft humaa 
nature'. Without the exerci(e and commerce of mutual offices, 
we can neither be happy nor fafe.; for it is only fociety that le- 
cures us : take us one by one, and we are a prey even to 
brutes, as well as to one another; nature has brought us into 
the world naked and unarmed ; we have not the teeth or the 
paws of lions or bears, to make ourfeNestenible ; but by the 
twobleffings of Reafon & Union, we fecure and defend ourfelves 
againft violence and fortune. This it is that makes man the 
mafter of all other creatures, who otherwife were fcarce a ^ 
match for the weakeft of them. This it is that comforts us in 
iicknefs, in age, in mifery, in pains and in the worft of calami- 
ties. Take away this combination, and mankind is difTociated, 
and falls to pieces. It- is true, that there js no law eftablifhed 
againft this abominable vice : but we cannot fay yet that it cf- 
capes uDpunifhed, for a public haired rs certainly the greateft 
of all penalties ; over and above that we lofc the moft valuable 
bleflifig of life, in th< not beftowjng and receiving of benefits. 
It ingratitude were to bepunifhel by a law, it would difcredit 
the obligation ; for a benefit is to be given, not lent : and if 
we have no return at all, there is no juft caufe of complaints 
for gratitude were no virtue, if there were any danger in being ' 
Ijngratefnl. There are halters, I know, hooks, and gibbets, 
provided for homicide, poifon, facrilege, and rebellion ; but in- 
gratitude 
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gratitude (here upon eaith) is only punidied in thefchools; 
all farther pains and inflidHoos, being wholly remitted to di- 
Tine juftice. And, if a roan may judge of the coniciencc by the 
counxenaace» the ungrateful man is never without a canker at 
his heart ; his mind and afpeA is fad and foiicitous ; whereat 
the other is always chearful and |erene. 

As there are no laws extant dgamft ingratitude, fo it is ut* 
terly impoflible to contrive any, that in all circumftances fhall 
reach it. If it were a^onable, there would not bt courts 
enough in the whole worjd to try the caufes in. There can be 
no fettiog a day for the requiting of benefits, as for the pay- 
ment of money ; nor any eftimate upon the benefits themfelves 
but the whole matter refis in the confcience of both parties i 
and then there are fi> many degrees of it, that the iame rule 
will never ferve all. Befide that, to propouion it, as the bene^ 
fit 18 greater and lefs, wilt be both impraAicable and without 
reafon. One good ti^rn (ares my life ; another, my freedom, 
•r perad venture my very foul. How (hall any law now fuit a 
punifliment to an ingratitude, under thefe differing degrees ? \t 
muft not be faid in benefits, as m bonds. Pay what yim (nuc. 
How (hall a man pay life, health, credit, fecurity, in kind? 
There can be no fet rule to bound that infinite variety of cafes, 
vhich are more properly thefubjeA of humanity and religion » 
than of law and public juftice. There would be difputes alfo 
about the benefit itfelf ; which muft totally depend upon the 
courtefy of the judge, for no law imaginable can fet it forth. 
One roan gives roe an eftate \ another only Unds me a fword, and 
that fword faves my life. JMay, the very fame thing, feveral 
ways done, changes the quality of the obligation. A word, a 
tone, a look, makes a great alteration in the cafe. How (hall 
we judge then, and determine a matter which does not depend 
upon the fad itfelf, but upon the force and intention of it ? 
Some things are reputed benefits, noj; for their value, bjt be- 
caufe we define them : and there are offices of a much greater 
vahie, that we do not reckon upon at all. If ingratitude were 
liable tp a law, we muft never give but before witneiTes, which 
would overthrow the dignity of the benefit : then and the pu- 
nishment muft either be equal, where the crimes are unequal,or 
.elfeitmuftbe unrighteous: fo that blood muft atifwer for 
blood. He that is ungrateful for my favingbis life, muft for- 
feit his own* And what can be more inhuman, than that bene- 
fits (hould conclude in fanguina^y events. A man laves my 
life, and I am ungrateful for it. Shall I be punifhed in my 
jjurfe ? That is too little; if it be lefs than the benefit, it is un- 
juft, and it muft be capital to be made equal to i^. There are 
moreover certain priveleges granted to parents, that can never 
'be reduqcd to a common rule. Their injuries may t|e cogniza- 
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ble, but not their benefits. The divcrCty of cafes is too large 
and intricate, to be brought within the profpedt of a law: fo 
that it ia much more equitable to puniQi none, than to punifh 
all alike. What if a man follows a good office with an injury ; 
whether orno (hall this quit fcores ? or who fhall compare 
them, and weigh the one againft the othfer ? There is another 
thing yet, which perhaps we do not dream of : not one man up- 
on the fac* of the earth would efcape, and yet every man 
would expcft to be his'bwn judge. Once again, we are all ofus' 
ungrateful ; and the number does not only take away the (hame 
but gives authority and prote^ion t& the wickednefs. 

It is thought reafonable by forae, that there (houldbe a law 
againfl ingratitude ; for, fay tbey, it is common for one titj to 
upbraid another, and to claim that of poilerity, which was 
beflowed upon their anceflors : but this is only clamour with- 
out reafon. It is objefled by others, as a difcouragement to 
good offices, if men (hall not be made anfwerable for them ; but 
I fay, on the other fide, that no man would accept of a benefit 
upon thefe terms. He that gives, is prompted to it by a good- 
nefs of mind, and the generoiity of the a^ion is leiSened by 
the caution ; for it is his defire that the receiver (hould pleafe 
himfelf, and owe no more than he thinks fit. But what if this 
might occaflon fewer benefits, fo long as they would be frank- 
er ? Nor is there any hurt in putting a check upon ralhnefs 
andprofufion^ In anfwer to this ; men will be careful enough 
whom they oblige, without a law : nor is it pofTible for a jiidgc 
ever to fet U5 right in it ; or indeed any thing fife, but the 
faith of the receiver. ' The honour of a benefit is this way 
preferved, which is othcrwi(e profaned, when it comes to be 
mercenary, and made matter of contention. We are even fro- 
ward enough of ourfclves fo wrangle, without unneceffary 
provocations. It would be well, I think, if monies might pafs 
upon the fame conditions with other benefits ; and the payment, 
remitted to the confcien^ce, without formalizing tiipon bills and 
fecunties : but human wifdom has rather advifcd with convft- 
uience than virtue ; and chofen rather to Jorcc honefty than 
exj>e^ it. For ev«ry paltry fum of money there mufibe bonds 
witnefTes, counterparts, pawns, ^c, which is no other than a 
flianieful confeflion of fraud and wickednefs; when more credit 
is given to our feals than to our minds ; and caution takeq left 
he that has received the money (hould deny it Were it not bet- 
ter now to be deceived by fome, than to fufpc<ftall : what is 
the difference, at this rate betwixt the benefador and an ufu- 
rer, fave only that in the benefaftor's cafe, there is nobody, 
flands bound? 
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OF A 
HAPPY LIFE. 

' CHAP. I. 

Op a HAFI>T LITZ, ANP WKl&HN ITC0NS1ST8. 

THERE is not anything in this world, perhaps, that is 
more talked of> and lets underftood, than the bufinefs of 
a happy life. It is every man's wi(h and deflgn •, and y^t not 
one of a thoufand that knows wherein that happin»ls confifts. 
We live, however, in a blind and eager purfuit of it 5 and the 
more hafte we make io a wroog M^ay, the farther we are from ^ 
our journey's end. Let ti» therefore /ry? confider, ** what it is 
we would be at;" ZTid/econ^iy^ •• which is the readieft way to 
compais it." If we be right, we (hall find every day how much 
we improve ; but if we either follow the cry, or the track ^f 
peopk that are out of the way, we muft expeS to be milled, 
and to'continueorr days in wandering and error. Wherefore 
it highly concerns us to take along with us a fkilful guide ; for 
it IS not^ this, as in t)ther voyages, where the highway bring;s 
us-to^our place of repofe ; or if a man (hould happen to be 
out where the inhabitants might f<?t him right again : bMt on the 
cbntrary, the beaten road is here the moft dangerous, and the 
people, inftead of helping us, mifguide ua. Let us not there- 
fore follow, like beads, but rather govern ourfelves by reafin 
than by example. It fares with us in human life, as in a routed 
army ; one llumbles iirfl, and then another fails upon him, and 
fo they follow, one upon the neck of another, u^^til the whole 
field comes fo be but one heap of mifcarriages. And the mif- 
chief IS, •* that the number of the multitude carries it agair.ft 
truth and juftice." (o that we muft leave the crowd, if we would 
be happy : for the queftion of a happy ///9 is not to be decided 
hyv$ie: nay* fo far from it, that plurality of voices is ftill an 
argument of the wrong; the common people find it eafier to 
believe, than to judge; and content themfelves with what is 
ufual J never- examining whether it be good or no. By the 
common people \%\ni^Tided the' man of t'ltk^ as well as the clouted 
fi3oe\ for I do not diftinguifh them by the eye, but by the mind, 
which is the proper judge of the man. Worldly felicity, I know, 
, makes the head giddy ; but if ever a man. comes to himfejf again, 
he will confefs, that ** whatfoever he has done, he wifhcs un^ 
done;'* and that*' the things he feared were better than thofe 
*' he prayed for." 
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The true felicity of life, is to be free from perturbations ; to 
UQderftand our duties towards God and man ; to enjoy the pre- 
fent, without any anxious dependence upon the future. Not 
to amufe ourfelves with either hopes or fears, but to reft^ fatis- 
£ed with what wt have, which is abundantly fufficient ; "for he 
that is fo, wants nothing. The great bleffings of mankind are 
within us, and within our reach v byt we &ut our eyes, and 
like people in the dark, we fall foul upon the very tking we 
fearch for, without finding it. ^ Tranauility is a certain 
^ equality of mind, which no condition oi fortune can either 
exalt or deprefs.'^ Nothing can make it lefs ; for it is theftato 
of human perfeflion : it raifes us as high ds we can go ; and 
makes every man his own fupporter; whereas he that is borne 
up by any thing eUe, may fall. He that judges aright, and 
perfeveres in it, enjoys a perpetual calm s he tiikes a true prof- 
pe6^ of things; he pbferves an order, meaiure, a decorum in 
all his anions : he has a benevolence in his nature ; he fquares 
his life according to reafbn ; and draws to himfelf love and ad- 
miration. Without a certain, and an unchangeable judgment, 
ail the reft is but fluctuation; but ** he that always wills and 
" nills the lame thmg, is undoubtedly in the right." Liberty 
and ferenity of mind muft neceffarily enfue upon the mattering 

-of thofe things, which either allure or affright us ; when, ia- 
ilead of thofe flaihy pleafures, (which even at the beft are 
both vain and hurtful together), we (hall find ourfelves poiTef- 
fed of joys tranfporting and everlafting. It muft be a Jbund 
tnind that makes a hapfy man ; there muft be a conftancy in all 
conditions, a care for the things of this world, but without 
trouble ; and fuch an indifferency for the bounties of , fortune, 
that either with them, or without then^ we may live contentedly. 
There muft be neither lamentation, nor quarrelling, nor fioth, 
nor fear ; for it makes a difcord in a man's life. ' ** He that 

^ fears, itvy^s/' The joy of a wife man fiands firm without in- 
terruption ; in all places, at all times» and in alt conditions 
his thoughts are chearful and quiet. As it never canu in to 
him from withM, fo it will never leave him ; but it is bora 
within him, and infeparable from him. It is a foiscftous life 
that is egged on with the hope of any thing, though never fo 
open and eafy; nay, though a man fhould never fuffer any fort 
of difappointment. I do not fpeak this, either as a bar to the 
fair enjoyment of lawful pleafures, or to the gentle flatteries 
of reafonabie^ expeAations ; but, on the contrary, I would 
have men to be always in good humour ; provided that it arifes 
froan their own fouls, and be cheriftied in their own breafis. 
Other delights are trivial; they may fitoooth the brow, but they 
da not fill and afieA the heart. ** True joy is a ferene and 
•' fober motion -," ana they arc miftrably out, that take laugh- 
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ing for rejoicing. The feat ot it is vrUUn, and there is no chear- 
(ulnefs like the refolutioa of a brave mind, that has fortune 
under its feet. He that can look death in the face, and bid* 
it welcome ; open his door to poverty, and bridle his appetites ; 
this is the man wbom Providence has cftablifhed in the poiTef- 
lion of inviolable delights. The pleafures of the vulgar are 
ungrounded, thin, and fuperficial : but the^other are (olid and 
eternal. As the body itfelf is .'rather a mecejfary thing than ^greai, 
fb the comforts of it are but temporary and vain ; befide, that 
without extraordinary moderation, their end is only pain and 
repentaQce. Whereas a peaceful conicience, honeft thoughts, 
virtuous a£Hoiif» and an indifference for caiual events* are 
blefiings without end, fatiety, or meafure. This confunmat- 
ed flate of felicity ts only a fubmiffion to the dilate of right 
nature ; '* The foundation cf it is wifilom and virtue ; the 
^ knowledge of what we ought to do, and the coaformitj of 
«• .the will to that knowledge.'* 

CHAP. n. 

HVMAN HAPPINESS IS TOVNDlD VPON VTISBOM AND VIK- 
TVi; AND riRST OF VriSDOM. 

TAKING for granted, that hufnan happinefi is founded upon 
wifdom and virtue^ we (hail treat of thefe two points ii; 
order as they lie : zn^Jirfi oF xoifdom\ not in the latitude of 
its various operations, but only as it has a regard to good life, 
and the ha{)pine{s of mankind. 

Wifdom is 4,^ right underftanding ; a facujty of difcerning. 
good from evil; what is to be chofen, and what rejeAed^ a 
judgment grounded upon the value of things, and not the com* 
flion opinion of them ; an equality of foree, and a ftrength of 
refolution. It fets a watch over our words and deeds, it takes 
us up with the contemplation of the works of nature; and 
makes us invincible by either good or evil fortune. ^ It is large 
and fpacious, and requires a great deal of room to work in ; it 
raq/acks heaven and earth ; it has for its objed things paft and 
to come, tranfitory and eti^rnaL It examines all the circum* 
fiances of time ; ** what it is, when it !segan, and how long it 
will continue :" and fo for the imnd ; ** whence it came ; what 
** it is; when it begins; bow long itiafts; whether or no it 
" paffesfrom one form to another, or ferves only one, and 
" wanders when it leaves us; where it abides in thcflateof 
** feparation, and what the adion of it; what ufe it makes of 
** its liberty ; whether or no it retains the memory of things 
** pafti and comes to the knowledge of itfelL" It is the habit 
of a perfeftmind, and the perfedtion of humanity, raifed as 
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high as nature can carry it. It diSers from philofqphy, as ava- 
rice and money; the one deilres, and the other U deHred; the 
one is the efFe^ft and the rewar i of the oth^r. To be wife is 
the ufe of wifdom, as (ccing is the ufe of eyes, and wcH^fpeak- 
mg the ufe of eloquence. He that is perfeAly wife is perfedl- 
ly happy ; nay, the very beginning of wifdom makes life eafy 
to us. Neither is it enough to know this, unlcfs we print it ia 
our minds by daily meditation, and fo bring a ^oo^-«//7/ to a 
-good habit. And we muft praAife what we preach ; tor pkilch 
fopky is not 2L fubjedl for popular oftentation ; nor does it reft 
in words, but in things. It is not an entertainment taken up 
for delight, or to give a' tafte to our leifure ; but it faftiions 
the mind, governs our actions, tells us what we are to do, and 
whatnot. It fits at the helm, and guides us through ail ha- 
zards : nay, we cannot be fafe without it, for Qycry hour gives 
us occafion to make ufe of it. It informs us in all the duti^es of 
life, piety to our parents, faith to our friends, charity to the 
ijfiiferable, judgment *in counfel ; it gives us feace, b;^ fearing 
nothing, and r/V/z^s, by coveting nothing. 

There is no condition of life that excludes a wife man from 
difcharging his duty. If his fortune be good, he tempers it ; if 
bad, he makers it -, if he has an eftate, he will exercife his vir- 
tue in plenty, if none, in poverty; if he cannot do' it in his 
cowntry, he will do it in banifliment ; if he has no command, 
he will do the office of a common foldicr. Some people have the 
flcill of reclaiming the fierceft of beafts : they will make a lion 
embrace his keeper, a tyger kifs him, and an elephant kneel 
to him. This is the cafe of a wife man in the extremeft diffi- 
, cukies; let them be never fo terrible in themfelves, when they 
come to him once, they are perfedlly tame. They that af- 
cribe the invention of tillage, architecture, navigation, &c. to 
vife men, may perchance be in the rigbt, that they were invent- 
ed by wife men; but' they were not invented by wife men, as wifi 
fnen\ for wifdom does not teach our fingers, but our minds : 
fiddling and dancing, arms and fortifications, were the works 
of luxury and difcord ; but wifdom inftru^s us in the way ,of 
nature, and in the arts of unity and concord; not in the in- 
Bruments, but in the government of life ; nor to make us live 
only, but to live happily. She teaches us v lat things are 
good, what evil and what only appear fo ; and todiftingui(h be- 
twixt true greatnefs and tumour. She clears pur minds of drofs 
a/id vanity ; (he raifes up our thoughts to heaven, and carries 
them down to hell : Ihe-difcourfes the nature of the foul, ihe 
powers and faculties of it ; the firft principles of things ; the 
order of providence : fiie exalts us from things corporeal to 
things incorporeal ; and retrieves the truth <>f all : fhe fearches 
nature, gives laws to life ; and tells us,." That it is not enough 
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« to know God, unlefs we obey him:" fee looks upon all acci- 
dents as aAs of providence ; fets a true value upon things; deli- 
versus from falfe' opinions, and condemns ail pleafures that 
are attended with repentance. She allows nothing to be good 
that will not be fo for ever ; no man to be happy but he that 
needs no other happinefs than what he has within himfelf ; no 
foan to he great or powerful, that is not mailer of bimfeif. 
This is the felicity of hgman life ; a felicity that can neither 
be corrupted nor ektinguifeed: it inquires into the nature of 
the heavens ; the influence of the ftars ; how far [they operate 
upon our minds and bodies ; which thoughts, though they do 
not form our manners, they do yet raife and difpoie us forglo* 
rious things.^ 

, It is agreed upon at all hands, that " right reafon is the per* 
" feflion of human nature,** and wifdom only the didlaie of it. 
The greatnefs that arifes from it, is folid and unnnveablei 
the refolutions of wifdom being free, abfolute, and conftant ; 
whereas foli^ is never long plcafed with the fame thing, but 
flilJ ftiifting of counfels, and ikk of itfeif. There can be no 
happinefs without conftancy & prudence ; for a wife man is to 
write without a blot ; and what he likes once he approves For 
ever; He admits oi nothing that is either evil or llippcry; 
but marches without daggering or (tumbling, and is never fur* 
prifed: he lives always true and fteady to himfclf, and vhatfo- 
cver befalls him, this great artificer of both fortunes^ turns Jo 
advantage. He tAat demurs and hefitates, is not yetcompo- 
fed: bu t wherefoever virtue interpofes upon the main, there 
mud be concord and confent in the parts : for all virtues are 
in agreement, as well as all vices are at variance, A wife man 
in what condition foever he is, will be dill happy ; for he fub- 
je^s^ll things to himfelf, becaufe he fcbmits himfelf tc-cafon, 
and governs his anions by counfei, not by pafFion. He is not 
moved with the utmoft violences of fortune, nor with the ex- 
tremities of fire and fwoid ; whereas a fool is afraid of his 
own fliadow, and furprifed at ill .accidents, as if they were all 
Jevelled at him. He does nothing unwillingly, for whatever 
he finds neccflary, he makes it his choice. He propounds to 
himff If the certain fcope and end of human life : he follows 
that which conduces to it, and avoids that which hinders it. 
He is content with his lot, whatever it be, without wifemg 
what h^ has not ; though of the two, he had rather abound 
thap want. The great bufintfs of his life, likff that of nature, 
is performed without tumult or noife : he'neither fears danger ; 
nor provokes it : butit is his caution, not any want of cou- 
rage;, for, captivity, wounds, and chains, he only looks upon 
as falfe and lymphatical terrors. He does not pretend to go 
through with whatever he undertakes; but to do that well 
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vbich He does. Arts are but the feryant^ vifiiom comniftndff t 

and where the matter fails, it is none of the workraan't fault* 
He iscautelous in doubtful cafes, in profperity temperate, and 
refolute, in adverficy ; flili making the beft of every conditioD, 
and improving all occafions to make them ferviceable to his 
fate. Some accidents there are, which I confefs may afl^ 
him, but not overthrow hiro : as bodily pains, lofs of children 
and friends ; the ruin and defolation of a man's country. One ' 
muft be made of ftone,or iron, not to be fenfible of thefe cala- 
mitiet; and beiide it Were no virtue to Ifear them, if a body 
did not Jul them* . 

There are three degreee of proficients in the fchool of wifdom. 
The/f^, are thofe thac come within fight of it but not up to itf 
they have learned what they ought to do, but they have not put 
their knowledge in praAice : they arepaft the hazard of a re- 
htpfe, but they have ftill the grudges of a difeafe, though they are 
out of the danger of it. By a difeafe, I do underftand an ob^ 
fifnacy in evil, or an ill habit, that makes us over-eager upon 
things, which are either not much to be defired, or not at all. 
A/econdCoTtf are thofe that have fubjeAed iheir appetites for 
a feafbn, but are yet in (ear of falling back. A third fort, are 
thofe that are clear of many vices, but not of all. They are 
not covetous, but perhaps they are choleric ; not luftful, but 
perchance ambitious ; they are firm enough in feme cafes, but 
weak in others : there are many that defpife death, and yet 
ihrink at pain. There are diverfities in wife men, but no in* 
equalities ; one is more a£Pable ; another more ready ; a third 
a oetter fpeaker ; but the felicity of them all is equal. It is in 
this; as In heavenly bodies ; there is a certain ftate in greatnefs*^ 

In civil and domeftic affairs, a wife man may ftand in need of 
counfel, as of a phyfician, an advocate, a folicitor, but in grea- 
ter matters, the blefiing of wife men refls in the joy they take 
in the communication of their virtues. If there were nothing 
elfe in it, a man would apply himielf to wifdoic« becaufe ic 
fettles him in a perpetual tranquility of mind. 

CHAP. IIL 

Tnaax cai* ii no hafpimbss without viaTtrx. 

VIRTUE is that perteA good, which is the compliment of a 
happy life ; the only immortal thing that belongs to mor-, 
tality : it is the knowledge both of others and itfelf ; it is an in* 
vinciWe greatnefsof miad, not to be elevated ordejeAed, with 
good or ill fortune. It is fociable and gentle ; frer, fteady, and 
fearlefs ; content within itfelf ; full of inexhauflible delights; & 
it is valued for itfelf. One may be'a good phyfician, a good go- 
vernor 
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VftTftor, a go^i grftilMnariaD, without being a good man ; To that 
aU-chiags from without, are only acce&ries ; for tha feat of it 
hu pure aa^d holy eiind. It coo Ms in a congruitf of actions, 
vhich we can never expcA, fo long as we are diftiaded by our 
]NtffioA8. Not but that a man may oa allowed to chairge colour 
aDd coudtj^nance^ and fu£Eer JTuch imprel&ons as are properly a 
ktad of natural-force upoa the body, and not under thtdomi- 
cion of the mind; but ail this while I will have his judgment 
firm, and he (hall a^.Headily and boldly, without wavering be- 
twixt tha notiona of his body« and t^ofe of his mind. It is not 
a thing indifferent, I know, whatber a man lies at eafe upon a 
bedt or in tofment upon a wheel ; and yet the former may be 
thiB worfeof the two, if we jfufFer the latter with honour, and 
enjoy the other with infamy. It is not the mattert but the w>- . 
iMi, that makes the aftion go$d or ill: and he that is led m tri- 
umph, may be yet greater than his cooqueier* When we ccme 
once to. value •our fleOi above our honefty, we are loft : and^et 
I would not pfefs upon dangers, no notfo much as upon incon- 
veniencies, unlefs where the man and the brute come in compe- 
tition: and in fucha cafe, rather than make a forfeiture of my 
credit, my reafon or my faith, I would run all extremities. 
They are great bleflings, to have tender pnrents^ dutiful chil- 
dren, and to live under a jqlt and well ordered governmenf.' 
Now, would it not troubte even a virtuous man, to fee his . 
children butchered befo^ his eyes^ bis father made a ilave, hia 
couetrjr overrun by a barbarous enemy ? There is a great dif-' 
ferencabotwixt the fimple lofs of a bleffing, and the fucceed- 
ingof a ^reat mifchief in the place of it over and above. The 
lofs of health is followed with ficknefs ; and the lofs of jQght 
with bliadnefe : but this does not hold in the lofs of friends and 
children 5 where there is rather fomething io the contrary to 
fupply that lofs; that is to fay, f^irtue, which fills the mind, and 
takes away thedefire of what we have not* What matters it 
whether the water be flopped or no, fo long, as- the fountain is 
fafe ? Is a maa ever the wifer for a multitude of friends, 6r the 
more foolifh for the lofs of them ? fo neither is he the happier, 
or the moire mif^rable. Short life, grief, and pain, are acceffions 
that have no effe^ at all upon virtue. It confifts in the adlion, 
a&d not in the things we do : in the' choice itfelf, and not ia 
the fubje^S-njatter of it. It is not a defpicable body, or condi-* 
lioo ; not pover% infamy, or fcandal, that can obfcu're the 
glories of virtue ; but a man may fee her through all oppofiti- 
ons, and he that looks diligently into the llate of a wicked, roan, 
will fee the canker at his heart, through all ihe falfe and xlaz* 
ailing fplendors of greatnefs and fortune. We (hall then difco- 
yer our cJaldi^nefs, ifl|fetting our hearts upon things trivial 
"and contemptible y and ia the felling of our very country and 
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parents for a raffle. And what is'the difference (in eflfeA) be* 
twixt old men and children ^ but that the o»^ deals \n paintings 9iXk^ 
fiatuest and theoM^r in babies f So that wc ourfelves are only 
the moreexpen fi ve fools. 

If one could but fee the nsind of a good mao« as it is illuftra- 
ted witb virtue ; the beauty and the majefty of it, which is a 
dignity not fo much as to be thought of without love and yene- 
ration ; would not a roan blefshimlelf at the fi^ht of fuch an 
object, as at the encounter of fomc fupernatural power? A 
power To miraculous, that it is a kind of charm upon the fouls 
of th»fe that are truly aifefled with it. There isfo wonderful 
a grace and authority m it, that«ven the woiftof men appro- 
ve ir, and fet up for the reputation of being accounted virtu- 
ous themrelves. They covet the fruit indeed, and the profit of 
wickedoefs ; but they hate and are afliamed of the imputation, 
of it. It is by an impreflion of 'natu»'e, that all men have a re- 
verence for virtue : they know it, and they have a refpe^^for 
it, though they do not pra^ife it ; nay, for the countenance of 
their very wickednefs, they mifcall it virtue. Their injuries 
!hey call benefite, and ^xpe<5l a roan flioijld thank them for do- 
ing him amifchief; they cover their rood notorious iniquities 
with a pretext of juftice. He that robs^ upon the highway had 
rather find his booty than force it. Afk any of then* that Jive up- 
on rapine, fraud, oppreffion, if they had not rather enjoy a for- 
tune honeftly gotten, and their confcicnces will not fuffer them 
to deny it. Men are vicious only for the profit of villainy ; for 
at the fame time that they commit it they condemn it. Nay, fo 
powerful is virtue, and fo gracious is providence, that every 
man has a Light fet up within him for a Guide; which wedo all of 
\isboth fee and acknowledge, though we do not purfue it. This 
Jt is that makes the prifoner upon tiie torture happier than ^he 
executioner, and ficknefs better thfin health, if we hear it with- 
out yielding or repining: this it is that overcomes ill fortune, 
and moderates good, for it marche* betwixt the one and the 
other, with an equal contempt to both. It turns (like fire) alt 
things into itfelf ; our anions and our friend ftiips are tin^ured 
with it ; and whatever it touches becomes amiable. That which 
is frail and mortal rifes and falls, grows, wades and varies frooi 
itfelf ; but the date of things divine is always the fame : and 
fo is Virtue, let the matter be what it will. It is never the worfe 
for the difficulty of the acftion, nor the betfer for the eafiaefs 
of it. It is the fame in a rich mar, as in a poor; in a fickly 
man as in a found ; in a drong, as in a weak : the virtue of the 
befieged is as great as that of the befiegers. There are fome 
virtues, I confefy, which a good man cannot be without, and 
yet be had rather have no occaiion to employ them. If th^re 
were any difiFerence, I flbould prefer the virtues of patience be- 
fore 
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fare Jhofe of pleafure ; for it is Draver to break, through diffi* 
culties, than to temper our deligbts. But though the fubjedl 
of virtue may poffibly be againft nature, as to be burnt or 
vounded ; yet the virtue itfeif of an invincible patience is ac- 
cording to nature. We may feero perhaps^ to promife more 
than huoiah nature 19 abW to perform ; but we Ipeak with a re-, 
fpeft to the mind, and not to (he body. 

If a man dde^ not h've op to his owo rules, it is fome thing 
yet to have' virtuous meditations and good purpofes; even with- 
out adiingit is generous,' the very adventure of bein^ good, 

. and the bare^propofal of an eminent coqrfe of hfe, though be- 
yond the force of human frailty to accompliQi. There Ss lome- 
thing of honour yet in the mifcarriage ; nay, in the naked con- 
templation of it : I wonld receive my own death with as Uttlc 
trouble, as I would hear of another man's : I would bear the 
fame mind whether rich or poor, whether. I get or loie in the 
world ; what J have IwHI not eithel: lordidJy fpare, or prodi- 
gally iqilander away ; and I urill reckon upon benefits well 
placed, as the faireft part t>f my poileffion : not valuing (hem 
by number or weight, but by the profit and efle^m of the re* 
ceiver ; accounting njyfelf never the poorer for ' that which I 
•^ive to a wonhy perlon. What I do ftiall be done for confci- 
ence, not oftentation. I. will eat and drink, not to gratify my 
palate, or only to filiand empty, biut tofatisfy nature : I will 
be chearful to my friends, mild and placable to my-enemies ; I 
will prevent an honeft requeft? if I can farcfee it, and I will 

* grant it without aiking: I will look upon the wViole vorld as my 
country, and upon the gods, both as the wicneffts and judges 
0f my words aad deeds. I will live and die with this teftimony, 
that I loved good ftudies, and a good conlcience ; that I never 
invaded another man's liberty, and that I prefervedmy own. I 
will govern mf life and my thoughts, ac* if the whole world 
were to (fee the one, and to read the other : for '* ivhat does it 
^ fignify to make any tV.ing a fecret to my neighbour, when to 
♦* God (who is the fearcher of o»ir hearts) all our privacies 
*' are open." -^ . 

Virtue is divided into two parts, contemplation and a^ion. The 
one is delivered by inftitution, the other by admonition ; one 
part of virtue conlifti in difcipline; the other in exercile; for 
we mufl firft learn, and then pradife. The fooner we begin 
to apply ourfelves to it, and the more hade ws make, the longer 
ihall we enjoy the comforts of a reAified mind ; nay, we have 
the fruition of it in the very a^ of forming it ; but it is ano- 
ther fort of delight, I muft confels, that arifes from the contem- 
plation of a loul, which is advanced into the pofTeffion of wif- 
dom'and virtue. If it was fo great a comfort to us, to pafs 
from the fubjedtion of our childhood into a itate of liberty and 
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Denocritufwii taken for a madman, and before Socrates had 
aoy.efteem in the world. How long was it before Cato could 
beunderfiood^ Naf, he was affroated, coatemaed, and rejcA* 
cd; and people ae?er kaew the value of him^ until they 
had loft him : the integrity and . courage of mad Rutilius had 
been forgotten^ but for his fufferingt. I fpf ak of thofe that 
fortune has made iamous for their perfecutions ; and there are . 
others alfo that the world never took notice of until they were 
dead; as £picui6s and Metrodorus, »bat were almoft wholly 
unknown, even in the place where they lived. Now, as the 
body is to be kept io^upon the dowo-hill, and forced upwards 
fo there are fome virtues that require the rein, and others 
the fpur. In iidtrality, temfirance, gentknefi of nature, we are 
U check ourfelves for fear of falling ; but in fattence, nfoluticmt 
and perfevirancf^ where we are to mount the hill, we ftand ia 
need of encouragement. Upon this divifion of the matter, I 
bad rather Aeer the foioother courfe, than pafs through th^ 
experiments of fweat and blood : I know it is my duty to be 
be content in ail coalitions; but yet if it were at my eleAioo, 
I would chufe the faireft. When a man comes once to itand 
in need of fortune^ his life is anxious, fufpicious, timorous, 
dependent upon every moment, and in fear of all accidents. 
How can that man refign himfeif to Gol, or bear bis \ot, 
whatever it be, without murmuring, and chearfuUy iybmit to 
providence ; that (hrinks at every motion of pleafure or pain? 
It is Virtue alone that raifes us above griefs, hopes, fears, and 
chances; and makes us not only patient, but willing, as know- 
ing that whatever we fuffBr,is according to the decree of Hea- 
ven. Ht that IS overcome with pleafure,~(ro contemptible and 
weak an enemy), what will become of him when he comes to 
grapple- with dangers, neceiHties, torments, death and the dif- 
folution of nature itfelf ? Wealth, honour, and favour, may 
come upon a man by chance ; nay they may be caft upon 
him without fo much as looking after them : but Virtue is 
the work of induftry and labour ; and certainly it is worth 
the while to purchafe that good which brings all others along 
with it. A good m^n is happy within himfeif, and indepen* 
dent upon fortune: kind to his friend, temperate to his ene* 
my, religioufly juft, indefatigably laborious, and he difcharges 
all duti(*s with a conftancy and congruity of aAions. 

CHAP. IV. 

PHILOSOPHY IS THE GUIDB OF LIVX* 

IF it be true, that the underfianding and the w/7/are the tw$ 
eminent facuitm of tlic reafonabk fiul, it follows oecefla,rily, 

that 
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Ihat WtfdmiLn&Fifiiu^ (^which kxt the beft inapror^ment of 

• thefe two faculties), ixiuft be the perfpAion alfo of our r^tm- 
'. able hing \ and confequentlj the undeniable joitndation of akafpy 

lift. There is not any duty to which providence has not an- 
ne^cedableiRng : nor any ioftitution ot Heaven, which, evta 
in this lif?, ve niay not be the better for; not any teoiptatioo* 
either of fortune or of appetite, that it not fubjedt to our rea- 
fon ; nor any paffion or affli^ion, for which vircue has not 
provided a remedy* So that it is our own fault if we either fear 
or hope for any tbiiig ; which two affeAions are the root of 
all our miferies. From this general profpeft of the fiunda$im 

• of our franquility, we (hall pafs by degrees to a particular con- 
iideration of the nteans by which it may ht procured % and of the 
impediments that chftru^ it ; beginning with that phitofiphy 
vhich principally regards our manners, and inftrudis us in the 
meafuresof a virtuous and quiet life. 

Philoftphy is divided into morale natural^ and rational: the 
Jffy? concerns our manners', the Jecond fearches the works of 
nature ; and the third fumiflres us with propriety of words and 
arguments and the faculty of difiinguijhing^ that we may not be 
iropofed upon with tricks and fanacics. The caufes of things 
fall under natural philofop}^^ arguments under rational^ and ac- 
iians under moral, Maral phihfophy is again divided into matter 
iX jufiic^y which arifes from the efiimation of things and of 
men ; and into affe^ions and anions ; and a fs^iling in any one 
of thefe, diforders all the reft : for what does it profit us to 
know the true value of things, if we be tranfporred by our 
j^afRons? or to mafter our appetites, without 'anderftanding 
the -wlitn^ the«;^, the Aoti;, and other circumftances of our pro- 
ceedings ? .For It is one thing to know the rate and dignity of 
things, and anjother to know the little nicks & fprings of aAtng. 
Natural philojophy is converfant about things corporeal and in- 
'corporeal', the difqui/ition of cat^s and efiedis, and the contemp- 
ilationoF the Caufeof Caufes^ Rational phikfiphy U divided into 
logic and rhetoric ; the one looks after words^ fenfe and.order ; the 
other treats barely of rvordst and ihtjignification of them. So- 
crates places all philofophy in morals', and wifdom in the diftin- 
guifhtngof ^ooJand eiviL It is the art and law of life, and it 
teaches us what, to do in all cafes, and like good roarkfnien, to 
bit the white a^ any diftance. The force of it is incredible ; 
for it gives us, in the weaknefs of a man, the fecurity of a 
^irit : in ficknefs, it is as good as a remedy to us ; for what- 
foever eafes the mind, is profitable alfo to the body. The 
phyfician may prefer ibe diet and exercife, and accommodate 
his rule and medicine to the difeafe ; but it is philofophy that 
muft bring us to a contempt of death, which is the remedy of 

all 
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aHdifaafef. Xa poverty it gives us €\cht9, or fudiA ftatecyf 
niDdasaakesthemfuperfluousto us. It ariiiiB us again ft all 
difficulties; one oiati is prciTed with death, another with po« 
▼«rty ; foroe with envy ; others ^re offended at providence^ 
asd uafatisfied with thecoaditioa of mankind. But phtlofopky 
prompts us to relieve the prifoner, the iniirai. the neceffitous, 
the condemned ; tofhew the tgnoraBit their errors, and refiify 
their affedioiis. It makes us infpedl and govern our manners ; 
k routes us where we are faint and drowfy ; it bicds up what 
is^loole and humbles in u^ that which is contumacious : it de« 
livers the mind from the bondage of the body, and raifcs it up 
to the contemplation of its divine originaL Honours, monu- 
ments, and all the works of vanity anf ambition, are demoHfii* 
cd anddeftroyed by time ; but the reputation of wifdom isve- 
serable topofterity ; and tho& that were envied or negle^ed 
in their lives, are adored in their memories, and exempted 
from the very laws of created na,ture, which has fet bounds 
to all other things. The very (hadov of ghry carries a man of' 
honouf upon all dangers, to the contempt of fire and fWord ; 
and it were afhame, if ngja reafon ihould not infpire as gene* 
rous refoluttons into a man of virtue. 

Neither is /A/7q/o/Ay only prohtabl^ to the public, but one. 
wife man helps another, even in the exercife of their virtues ;" 
and, the one has need of the other, both for converfation and 
eounfel ; for they kindle a mutual emulation in gpod offices. 
We are not foperfeft yee, bgt that many new ^things remain 
ftill to be found out, which will give us the reciprocal advant- 
ages of inftruding one another : for as one wicked man is con-, 
tagiousto another, and the more vices are mingled the worfeit 
is ; fo it 18 on the contrary with good men and their virtues. 
As men of let(;ers are the moft ufeful and excellent of friends, 
fo are they the beft of fubjefls ; ashling better judges of the 
bleffings they enjoy under a well-ordered government, and of 
what they owe to the magiftrate for their freedom and pretext- 
on. They are men of fobriety and learning, and free from boaft- 
rng and infolence ; they reprove the vice without reproaching 
the pcrfon : for they have learned to bp wife without either 
pomp or envy. That which we fee in high mountains we find, 
in fhikfofken; they fcero taller near hand than at a diftance. 
They are raifed above other men,. but tfielr greatnefs is fub- 
ftantial. Nor do they ftand upon the tiptoe, that they may 
feem higher than they are, but content with their own i^ature, 
they reckon themfelves tall enough when fortune can not reach 
them. Their laws are fhort, and yet comprehenfive too, for 
they bind all. 

It is the bounty of mature that we Ihe\ but of pUbfophy that 

ve Uv$ wrf/; which is, in truth, a greater benefit than life it- 

* . felf. 
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felf. Not but ih?Ltfhilofqpkyis alfo the gift of Heaven* fo far 
as to the faculty but not to the fcicnce ; for that muft be the bu- 
fmeiJB oi induftry. No man is bora wife ; but wifdoni and 
virtue require a tutor, though we can eafily learn to be vicious 
without a mafter. It x&phihfophy that gives us a veneration for 
God ; a charity for our neighbour ; that teaches us our duty 
to Heaven, and exherts us to an agreement with one anotjher ; 
it unmalksthings.that are terrible to us, aQTuages our lufts, re- 
futes cur errors, reftr^ins ourlujcury, reproves t?ur avarice, 
«nd woijcs ftrongly on tenrtft natures. I could never hear 
Attalos, (fays Seneca), upon the vices of the age, and the er- 
rors of li^,* without a compaffion for mankind ; and in his dif- 
Cpurfesupou poverty, there wasfomething, methought, ^hat was 
more than human. ** More than we ufe," fays he, •• is more 
•' than ve need, and only ^burden to the bearer. That fay- 
ing of his put me out of countenance at the fuperfiuities 01 my 
own fortune. And fo in bis inveAives againii vain pleafures, 
he did at fuch a rate advance the felicities of a fober table, a 
pure mind and 9 cha&e body, that a man could not hear him 
>rithouta love for continence and moderation. Upon thefe 
leAures of his, I denied myfelf, for a while after, certain deli- 
cacies thiat I had formerly ufed : but in a Qiort time I fell to 
them again ; though fo fparingly, that the proportion came 
little (hort of total abilinence. 

Now, to (hew you (fays our author) bow much more earncft 
my entrance upon philofophy was than my progreft ; my tutor 
Sotion gavemea wonderful kind nefs for Pythagoras, and after 
him for Se^tius : the farmer forbore (hedding of blood, upoa 
his metempfyfiofis ; and putjmcn in fear of it, left they fhould of- 
fer violence to the fouls of foroe of their departed friends' or 
relations. *' Whether," fays he, " there be a tranfmigration 
•* or not ; if it be true, thers is no hurt in it ; if falfe, there is 
" frugahty : and nothing is got by cruelty neither, but the 
" cozening of .a wolf, perhaps or a vulture of a fupper." Now 
Sextius abftained upon another account, which was, " that he 
•• would noth^ve n^en inured to hardnefs of heart, by the 4a- 
** ceration and tormenting of Irving creatures; befide, that 
" nature had fufficiently provided for the fuftenance of man- 
" kind, without blood." This wrought io far upon me that I L 
giye over eating of fle(h^ and in one year I made it not onXj 
ea(V to myfelf, but pleafant ; my mind, roethought, was more at 
|ibertj,(and I am ftiil of the lame Opinion), but I gave it over 
i^evenhelcfs ; and the reafQn was tbi$, the forbear.ance of 
foW forts of fle(h, was imputed as a fuperftition to\he Jews, ^ 
and my father brought me back again to my old cuftom, that I ^ ' 
might not be thought tainted with their fuperftition/ Nay, and 
I had mwch ado|o prevail upon myfcjf to fufiFer it too. I q;)ake 
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ufeof this iftftance to flifew the aptnefi of youth to take good 
impreffions, if there be a friend at hand toprefs tliem. Philo- 
fopbers are the Tutors of mankind ", if they have found out re- 
medies for the mind, it muft' be olir part to apply them. * I can- 
not think of Cato, Leliiis, Socrates, Plato, without venerati- 
on ; their very names are Cacred to me. Philofophy is th« 
health of the mind ; let us look to that health firA, and fn the 
fecond plac^ to that of the body, which may be had upon ea- 
iier terms ; for a ftrong arm, a robuft conftitution, or the.ffcill 
of procuring this, is not a philoCopher's bufinefs. He does 
fome things as a wifefttan^ and other things as he is a wan ; and 
he may have (Irenght of body, as well as of mind ; but if he 
tuns or cafts-the fledge, it were injurious to afcribe that to his 
wif^bm which is common to the greateft of fools. * He ftiJdies 
rat^her to fill bis mind than his coffers ; and he kqows that gold 
atid lllver were mingled with dirt, until avarice or ambitiod 
parted them. His life is ordinate, fcarlefs, equaf, fccure ; he 
ftands firm in all extremities, and bears the lot of his human- 
ity with a divine tem;Der. There is a great difference betwixt 
the fplendor of philofophy and of fortune; the on^ihines with 
an original light, the other with a borrowed one ; befide, that 
it makes us happy and immortal *, for learning (hall outlive pa- 
laces and monuments. The houTe of a wife man is fafe, tho', 
narrow ; there is neither noife nor furniture in it, no porter 
at the door, nor any tWng that is either vendible or mercena- 
ry, nor any bufinefs of fortune ; for (he has nothing to do 
where fhe^has nothing to look after* This is the way to hea- 
ven, which nature has chalked out, and it is both fecure and 
pleafant ; there needs no tram of fttvants, no pomp or equi- 
page, to make good ourpafTage; no money or letters of cre- 
dit, for expences upon the voyage ; but the graces of an ho- 
' nefi mind will ferve us upon the way, and make us happy at 
our journey's end. 

To tejl you my opinion now of the liheral fciences \ I have no 
great eileem for any thing that terminates in profit or money ; 
and yet I (hall allow them to be fo far beneficial, as zhey only 
prepare the underftanding without detaining it. The^ are but 
the rudiments of wifdom, and only then to be learned when the 
mind is capable of nothing better, and the knowledge of them 
is better worth the keeping than the acquiring. ' They do not 
fo much as pretend to the making of us virtuous, but only to 
give us an aptitude of difpofition to be fo. ' Tht grammarian's 
bufinefs lies in ^fyntax of fpeech; or if he proceed to hijiory^ 
or the meafuring of a wr/^, he is at the end of his line ; but 
whatfignifies a congruity of periods, the compuMng of fylla- 
bles, or the modifying of numbers, to the taming of our paf^ 
fionsj-or the rcprefling of our lufts ? The phil^opher proves 

the 
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the body of the fuatobe large, but for the true dimenfions of 
it» wemuft afk the tnathcmatigian : gmutry 2Ltkdmufic, if they 
do not teach uS to mafter our hopes aqdfearsi all the reft is 
to little purpofe. What does it concern "lis, which was the 
eldsr of the two» Homer or Hefiod : or which was the taller, 
Helen or Hecuba? We take a gjreat deal of pains to trace 
TJlyfles in his wanderings : but yere it .nol time as well fpent 
to look to ourfelyes, that we may not wander at all ? Are not 
we ourielves toiled with tempeftuous paflions ; and both ajfadt* 
ed by terrible ntonfien on the one hand, and tempt$d by fyrtns on 
the other? Teach me my duty to my country, to my father, 
to my wife, to mankind. What is it to me, whether Penelope 
was honefi or no ? Teach me to know how to be fo myfelf, and 
to live according to that knowledge. What am I the better for 
putting fo many parts together in ^i^cand raifing a harmony 
out of fomany different tones? Teach me to tune my afiec- 
tions, and to hold conftant to myfelf. Geometry teaches m« the 
art of meajuring acres \ teach me to meafure my appetites^ and ro 
know when J have enough : teach me to divide with my bro- 
ther, and to rejoice in the profperity of my neighbour. You 
teach me how t may hold my own, and keep my eftate ; but I 
would rather learn how I may iofe it al), and yet be contented. 
•^ It is hard," you will ftiy, " for a man to be forced from the 
" fortune of his fanaily/' This eflate, it is true, was my father' s\ 
but whofe was it in the tinpe of my great-grandfather ? I do not 
,cnly fay, what man's was it? but what nation's f Th^ afirologer 
tells me of Saturn and Mars in oppofition% but I fay, let them 
be as they will, their courfes and their poitcions are ordered 
them by an unchangeable decree of fate. Either they produce 
and point out the effe(fts of all things, or elfc they fignify them* 
if the former, what are we the better for the knowledge of that, 
which muft of necef&ty come to pafs? If the latter* what 
does it avail us to forefee what we cannot avoid ? lo that whe- 
ther we know or not know, the event will ftill be the fame. 

He that defigns the inftltution of human lifefhould not be 
over-curious of his words ; it does not (land with his dignity to 
. be fohcitous about founds and fylla'bles, and to debafe the mind 
of man with fmall and trivial things; placing ^wifdom in mat- 
ters that are rather difficult than great. If he be eloquent, it is 
h\i good fortune, not his hufinefi. Subtile difputations are only 
, the iport of wits, that play upon the catch, and are fitter to 
be contemned than refolved. Were not I a madman to fit 
wrangling about words, and patting of nice and impertinent 
queflions, when the enemy has already made the breach, the 
town fired over my head, and the mine ready to play, that 
IhalJ blow me up into the air ? were this a time for fooleries ? 
Let me rather fortifj myfelf a^ainik_deaih,^and inevitable ne- 

M a xeliities ; 
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ceffitics; let uie underftaad, tTiaf the ^ood of lift does not coti* 
lift in the length, or fpace, but in th« ufe of it. When I go 
tojk^, vho knowu^hetherever I (hall wifh again ? and when 
I wahf whether ever I (hatt Jlcep again ? When I go ai^(W, 
vbether ever I (hall come home again ? and when I nturn, whe- 
ther ever I (hall go tf3/io^ again ? It is not at fea only, that 
life and death are wi(hin a few inches one of another; but 
they are as near every where eKc too, only we do not take fo 
much notice of it. What have we to do with frivolous and 
captious queilions, and impertinent niceties? Let us rather 
ftudy how to deliver ourielves from fadnefs, fear, and the 
burden of all our fecret lufts : let us pafs over aB our molt 
ibiemn levities, and make hafte to a g^od life, which is a thing 
that preiTes us. Shall a man that goes for a midwife fiand 
gaping upon a poft to fee whatfhy to day^ or, when his houfe' 
is on fire, ftay the curling of a periwig before he calls for help?* 
Our houfes are on fire, our country invaded, our goods takea 
away, our children in danger, and I might add to thefe, the 
calamities of earthquakes, (hipwrecks, and whatever elie is 
moft terrible. Is this a tiiLe for us now to be playing faft and 
loofe with idle queftions, which are in effefl but fo many un-], 
profitable riddles ? Oar duty is the cure of the mind, rather 
than the delight of it ; but we have only the words of wifdom, 
without the works ; and turn philofophy in^o a pleafure, that 
was given for a remedy. What can be more ridiculous, than 
for a man to negle^ his fnanners, and compofe hhfiyUf We are 
lick and ulcerous, and muft be lanced and fcarified, and every 
man has as much bufinefs within himielf, as a phyfician in % 
common peflilence. " Misfortunes," in fine, "cannot be avoid- 
ed ; but they may be fweetened, if not overcome ; and our 
lives may be made happy by philofophy." 

CHAP. V, 

THS TORCE pis PRtCEPTS. 

THERE feems to be fo near an affinity betwixt -wlfdcm^phU 
lofophy, and good counfek^ that u is rather matter of curi^ 
ofity, than of profit, to divide them ; philofophy being only a 
limited wifdcfn ; and, good coipifeh^ a communication of that wif- 
dcm^ for the good of ^hers^ ae well as of cvrfehes ; and to /g/f#- 
rityy as well a^ to the prefent, Thezui/domoi the ancignts, as to 
the government of life, was no more than certain precepts, 
what to do, and what not : and men were much better in that' 
fimpJJcity ; for as they came to be move kartted, they grew Jcf? 
careful of being good. That plain and open FirtuCt is now turf.- 
ed into a dark and intricate fcienee \ and \*'e are taught to difpute, 

rather 
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rather tbaa to Ihc. Sb long ts wicktdnefii was fimple^ feylt 
remedies aifo were fu£Bcient a^ftkift it ; but now it baa taktm 
^3*oor, and ipread» we muil make ufe of ftronger. 

There are fome difpofitions that embiace good thinfrs m 
fooD as they hear them ; but they will ftiU need quicktaiB^ ^ 
admoottioii and preeept. We are raOi and forward hi fome 
cafes, and dull in others ; and there is no repreffinf^ of tKe 
one bumour or raifin^ of the other, but by removini; thecauies 
of them ; which are (in one word) falfe aJmritim, and JUfi 
fe<fr. Every man knows his duty to h\% country, to his frieads, 
to; his guefts ; and yet when he is called upon to draw his 
fword w the one^ or to labour for the other, he finds hjniclf 
diftrafted betwixt his a^prehenfions, and his delights : b«- 
knows well enough the injury he does his wife, in the keeping 
of a wench \ and yet his luft over-ruies him : fo that it is not 
enough to |>ive good advice, ualefs we can take away that 
wbrcb' hindvrs the^benefit of it. If a man does what he ought 
to do, he wiJi never do it conftantly, or equally, without know- 
ing why he does it ; and if it be only chance, or cuftom, he 
that does well by chance, -may do ill fo too. And farther, it 
precept may direA us what we mght to do, and yet fall iborc 
in the manner of doing it ; an expeafive entertainment may, m 
one cafe, be extravagance, or gluttony ; aad "jtt a point of ho« 
fiour and difcretion in another, Tiberius Csefar had a huge 
mtdlet prefenced him, which he fent to the market to be fold : 
•• And now," fays hr, " my mafters," to fome company with 
him, "you Q14II fee, that either Apricius *' or Odtavius wiU 
be the chapman for this fi(h :" Odtavius beat the price, and 
gave about 30!. Sterling for it. Now, there was a great differ* 
ence between Odiavius, that bought it for his luxury, and the 
(ither that purchafed it for a compliment to Tiberius.. Precepts 
are idle, if we be not firft taught, what opinion we are to 
have of the matter in queftion ; whether \i}iyt poverty^ riches, dip- 
grace^Jicknefs, hanijhment, &c. Let us therefore examine them 
cne by one ; not what they are coiled, but what in truth they 
qre. And fo for the Firtues : it is to no purpofe to fet a high 
eftecm upon frudence, fortitude, temperance^ j^ftice ; if we do not 
flrft know whaf Firtue is : whether one or fnore, or if he that has 
one, has all ; or how they differ, 

precepts are of great weight ; and a few ufcful onei at hand, 
do more towards a happy life, thatLvhole volumes or cautions, 
that we know not where tofind. Thefe folitary precepts (bo uW 
be our daily meditation, for they are the rules by \vhich we 
ought to fquare our lives. When they are contraded intoy^i- 
tences, they ftnke the afft{liisns\ w.hereas admmiiion is only 
hhcvingof the coal; it moves the vigqpr of the mind, and excites 
virtue : we hive the thing already, but wc know not where it 

lies. 
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lies. It is by precepts, that the un^rftandfii^ is nourifhed attd 
augmented; the offices of prudence andjuftice ar^ guided by 
them, and thfy lead us to the execution of our duties, hpre- 
ctpt dehvered iq verje, has a much greater effed than in profe ; 
and thofeyery people that nev^r think they have enough, let . 
them but bear a (harp fentence againft avarice ; how vill they 
clap and admire it, and bid open defiance to money ? S9 |bon 
as we iind the affeftions iliuck, we muft follow the blow; not 
with fyUogifms^ or quirks o£wit; but with flain and weighty, 
reafon : and we muit do it with kindrujs too, and refpedt i for 
** there goes a bleding along with counfeis and difeourles, that 
'* are bent wholly upon the good of the htarer:*' and thofe 
are'ftill the moft efficacious, that take reafon along with them ; 
and tell us as well why vit are to do this or that, as what we . 
are to do ; for fome uaderftandings are weak, and need an in- 
firuAor to expound to them what isgood, and what is evil. It 
is a great virtue to love to ^/w, and to JUlow good counfil ; if it 
dojes not lead us to hoaefly, it does at leaft prompt iis to it. As 
ieveral parts. make up but^one harmony, and the rooft agreea- 
able muiic arifes from d^fcord^ ; fo (hould a wife man gather 
many a6)s, many precepts, and the examples of mar.y arts, to 
inform his own life. Our forefathers have leit us in charge to 
avoid three things; haired^ ^'i>y% and contempt \ ViO^f^ \i is 
hard to avoid envy^ and not incur contempt -^ for. in taking too 
much caretkot to ufurp upon others, we become many times 
liabfe to be trampled uponourfelves. Some people are afraid 
of-others, becaufe it is poffible that others may be afraid of 
them ; but let us fecure ourfelves on all hands ; iox flattery is 
as dangerous as contempt. It is not to fay, in cafe of admoniti- 
on, I knew this before : for we know many things, but we do 
not think of them ; fo that it is the part of a monitor^ not/fo 
much to tiachi as to ikitid us of bur duties. Sometimes a man 
overlees that which lies juft under his nofe ; otherwhile he is 
careids,or pretends not to fee it : we do all know, that friend- 
fhip IS facred, and yet we violateit ; and the greateft libertine 
expeds, that his own wife (hould be honeft. 

Goo^ counfelM the mod needful fervice that we can do to 
mankind, and if we give it to many^ it will be fure to profit 
Jome : for of many trials fome or other will undoubtedly fuc- 
ceed. He that places a man in the poffeffipn of himfelf, does 
a great thing ; for wifdom does not (hew itfelf fo much in pre- 
tcpt, as in life ; in a firmnefs of mind, and a maftery of ap- 
petite : it teaches us to do as ^t\\ as to talk : and to make our 
words and a<5^iqns all of a colour. If that fruit be plcatanieft 
which ^e gather from a tree of our own planting, how much 
greater delight (h^ill we take in the growth and ipcreafeof good 
manners of our ovn. forming ? It is an eminent mark of wif*. 
dom for a man to be always like hiroftli. You (hall have fome 

that 
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that keep a thriftf table* and la(h out upon buiMtag ; profufe 
upon themfelves, and' fordid to others; niggardly at home, and 
']avi(h abroad* This diverfity is vicious, and tbeefieA of m 
difiatified and tineafy roird; wbereas every wife man lives by 
Ru^e. This ^iiagreement of purpofes arifes from hence, ei- 
ther that we do not propound to ourfelve^ what we w^uld be at; 
OF if we de, that we do not purfue if, but pafs from one thing 
to another : and we do not onlj change neither, but return 
lo the very thing which we had both quitted and condemned. 
InaU our undertakings, let us firft examine our own ftrength, 
the enterpife next ; and thirdly, the perfons with whom we 
have to do. ,The firft point is moft important; for we are 
apt to overvalue ourfelves, and reckon that we can do more 
than, indeed, we can. One man fets up (or a fpeaker,and is 
outasfoon %s he opens his mouth ; another over-charges his 
eftate perhaps, or his body ; a bafhiui man is not fit for pub- 
lic bufinefs : fome again are too ftiff and peremptory for 
the court ; many people are apt to fly out in their anger ; 
nay, and in a frolic too, if any (harp thing fall in their way, 
they will xather venture a neck, than loCe a jeft. Thcfe 
people had better be quiet in the world, than bufy. Xet him 
that is naturally' choleric and impatient, avoid ^11 provocations 
and thofe affairs alfo that multiply and draw on more ; and 
thofe alfo from -which there is no retreat. When ^e may. 
come off at pieafure, and fairly hope tobring our matters to a 
period, it is well enough. If it fo happen, that a man be 
tied up to bufinefs^ which he can neUher loofen nor break 
off, let bim imagine thofe (hackles upon his mind to be irons 
tipon'hialegs : they are troublcfome at firft, but when there is no 
remedy biit patience, cuftonk makes them eaff to us, and ne- 
ceffity gives us courage. We are all ilaves to fortune; fome 
only in loofe and golden chains, others in ftreight ones, and 
coarfer : nay, and they that bind us, are Jlaves too themfelvet : fome 
to honours, others to wealth ; fome to offices, othe-s to con- 
tempt ; fome to their fupewors, others to themfelves; nay, 
life itfelf is a fervitude ; let us make the heft of it then, and 
with ' our philofophy raend our fortune. Difficulties maybe 
foftened, and heavy burdens difpofed of to our eafe. Lee us 
covet nothing our of our reacff, but content ourfelves with 
things hopeful and at hand ; and without envying the advanta* 
ges of others^ for greaineisftands upon a craggy precipice, 
audit is much fafer and quieter living upon a level. How many 
g^reat men are forced to keep their ftation from mere nece- 
Sity ; becaufe they find there is no coming down from it but 
headlong? Thefe men fhould do well to fortify themfelves 
againft ill confequences, by fuch virtue and meditatioiis, as 
may make them lefs folicicous for the future. The fureft ex« 
. r peditnt 
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fieiiiMit ifl tb» cafe is, to bound our defires, and teav^ aotbbf 
to fortune which vre maj keep in our power. Neither will this 
courfe whoUj compofe us, but it (bews us at^worft the end of 
oor troubles. 

It is a main point to take care that we propofe nothing but 
vHait is hopeful and hooeft. For it wtU be equally troubiefoine 
to us, either not to fueceed, or to b& afhamed of .the fucceft. 
Wherefore, let us be fure not to admh «ny ill defign into our 
lieart; chat we may lift up pure hands to heaven, and aflr 
nothing which another {ball be a icier by. Let us pray for a 
f|;ood Riiad, which is a vi(h to no man's injur.y. I will remem- 
ber always that I am a man, and then conflder, that if I am 
fiafpy^ it will not laft dwayi ; if unhappy^ I may be t^Jur^ if I 
pleafe. I will carry my life in my hand, and deliver it up rea- 
dily when it {hall be called for. I will have acaraof being a 
Have to my(elf, for it \s a perpetual, a fiiameful, and the hea-> 
'^ieft of all fervitudes ; and this may be done by moderate de« 
fires. I will fay to myfelf, «* What is it that I labour, fweat, 
** andfolicit for, when it is but very little I want, und it will 
** not be long that I need any thing ?" He that would make a 
trial of the firmnefs of his mitad, let him fet certain days apart 
forthepradice of his Virtues. Let him mortify himfelf with 
lafttni^, coarfe doaths, and hard lodging ; and then fay to 
himfelf, ^ Is this the thing now that I was afraid of ?" In a 
ftate of fecurity, a man may thus prepare himfelf againft 
hazards, and in plenty fortify himfelf againft want. If you 
will have a man refolute when he comes to the pufb, train him 
up to it before hand. The foldier does duty in peace, that 
he may be in breath when he comes to battle. How many 
great and wife men have made experiment of thair ntioderation 
Dj a praAice of abftinence, to the higheft degree of hunger 
andthirft; and convinced themfelves that a man may fill his 
belly, without being beholden to fortune; which never denies 
any of us wherewith to fatisfy our necefllties, though ihe be 
never fo angry ? It is as eafy lo Jufgr it always, as to try it dnee ; 
and it is no more than thousands of iervants and poor peoplo 
do every day in their lives. He that would live happily, muft 
neither truft to good fortune, nor fubmit tobad : hemuft ftand 
upon his guard againft aU affaults : he muft ftick to himfelf 
without any dependence uponother people. Where thr mind is 
tiaAured with philofophy, there is no place for grief, anxiety, 
or fuperfluous vexations. It is being prepoffefted with virtue 
to the negleA of fortune, which briags us to a degree of iecuri-> 
ty not to be difturbed. It is eafier to give coudfel than to Jake 
it ; a common thing for one choleric man to condemn another* 
We may be fometimes earneft in advifiog, but not violent or 

tedious* 
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tedious. F«w words with gentlenefs and ef&cacy are beft ; the 
«nifery is, that the wife do not need counfel, and fools will not 
take it. A good man, it is true, delights in it : and it is a 
mark of folly and ill-nature, to hate reproof. To a friend I 
would be always frank and plain ; and rather fail in the fuc- 
cefs than be wanting in the matter of faith and truft. There 
are fome precepts tbatTervein cdmmon both to the rich and 
poor, but they are too general ; as, " cure yt>ur avarice, and 
" the work is done." It \i one thing not to defire money, and 
another thing notto underiland how to ufe it. In the choice 
of the perfons ve have to do withal, we ihould fee that they 
' be worth our while ; in the choice of our bufinefs we are_to 
confult nature, and follow our inclinations. He that gives fo^ 
ber advice to a witty droll, muft look to have every thing turn- 
ed into ridicule. " As if you philofophcrs," fays Maicellinus 
" did not iove your girls, and your guts, as well as other 
" people ;'' and then he tells you of fuch and fuch that were 
taken in the manner. We are all iick, I muft confefs, and it 
is ncvr.for fick men to play the phyficians ; but it is yet lawful 
for a, man in an hofpital todifcourfe of (he common condition 
and diftempers of the place. He that ihould pretend to teach a 
madman how to fpeak, walk, and behave hrmfelf, were not he 
the m^^der man of the two ? He that directs the pilot, makes 
him move the helm, order the fails fo or fo, and make the beft 
of a fcant wind,- after this or that manner. And fo Qiould we 
do in our coCinfels. Do not tell me what a man fhouid do in 
health or poverty; but ftiew me the way to be cither found or 
rich. Teach roe to mafter my vices ; for it is to no pgrpofc, fo 
long as I am under their government, to tell roe, what Inuift 
do when lam clear of it. In cafe of an avarice a little eafed, 
a luxury moderated, a temerity reftrained, a fluggifti hu- 
mour quickened ; precepts will help us forward, and tutor 
us how to behave ourfelves. It is the firft and the main tye of 
a foldier, his military oath, which is an engagement uponhim 
both of religion a n</ iionour. In like manner, he that pre- 
tends te^ a happy life, muft firft lay a foundation of virtue, as 
a bond uponhim, to live and die true to that caufe. We do 
not find felicity in the veins of the earth, where we dig for 
gold ; nor in the bottom of the fta, where we h(h for pearl ; 
but in a pure and untainted mind, which^ if it were not holy, 
were not fit to entertain the Deity. " He that would be truly 
"happy, muft thick his own lot beft, and fo live with men, as 
*' conlidering that God feet him; and fo fpeak to God, as 
•* if men heard him." 
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CHAP. VI. 

NO fEiiCiTir X.KS ptAci Of coi^sgiekce. 

** A ^ood cohlcicrice is the teftimony of a good liff*, and 
jnL " the reward of it." This it is that fortifies the mind 
as^ainft fortune, ^hen a man has gotten the maftery of his pef- 
iioos ; placed his treafure and hi^. fecurity withm bimfelf ; 
learned to be content with his condition ; and that death is no 
evil in itfelf, but only the end of man. He that has dedica-- 
itd his mind to virtue, and to the good of human fociety, where-i 
6f he is a member, has confumraated all that is either profita- 
ble ef neceffary for him to know, or do toward the eflabirfii- 
tnent of his peace. Every 'man hasa judge aada witnefs within 
himftlf, of all the good and ill that he does; which infpires us 
with great thoughts, and adminifters to us wholefome roun- 
fels. We have a veneration for ail the works of nature^ the 
heads of rivers and the fprings of medicinal waters : the hor- 
rors of groves, and of caves, ftrike us with an impreilion of 
religion and vorfiiip. To fee a man fearlefs in dangers, un- 
tainted with lufts, happy in adverfitj, coropofed in a tumult* 
St laughing at ell thofe thihgs which "irtf generally cither covet- 
ed OT feared; all men muft acknowledge, that this canbenothia^ 
elfe but a beam of divinity that influences a mortal body. And 
this it i? that carries us to the difquifition of things divine and 
Buman ; what tfreftate of the world was before the diftributi- 
on ot the firft matter int<5 parts ; what power it was thiTt drew 
ord€r out of thatconfufioil, and gave laws both to the whole, 
and to every particle thereof; what that fpacejs beyond the 
world ; and whence proceed the feveral opcrationj of nature. 
Shall any man fc? the glory and or<ter of the univerie*; fo ma- 
ny fcattered parts and qualities wrought into one mafs ; fuch 
a medley of things, which are yet diftinguiftied ; the worW en- 
lightened, and the diforders of it fo wonderfully regulated ; 
and {hall he not conftder the author and difpofer of all this; 
and whither we ourfelves (hall go, when our fouls fhall be de- 
livered from the Ha very of our flefh ? The whole creation we 
fee conforms to the di(^ates of providence, and foUbws God, 
both as a governor and as a guide. A great, a good» and a 
right mind, is a kind of Divinity lodged in flelh, and may be the 
blefli^ig of a flive, as well as of a prince; it came from heaven, 
a-nd to heaven it muft return; and it is akind of heavenly ffcliclty, 
which a pure& virtuous mind enjoys, in fome degree, even upon 
earth : whereas temples of honour are butenjpty names, which 
probably owe thejlr beginning either to ambition, or to viol- 
ence. 1 am ftrangely tranfported with the thoughts of eterni- 
ty ; nay, with the belief of it •, for I have a profound venera- 
tion 
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tioBifor the opiaions ^>f gr^at mep, efpecially when they pro- 
ixiife things fo much 19 roy facist'a<Sion : for they do promife 
them* though they do Dot prove them. la the queftioa oi the 
'ianQoitality of the foul, it goes very far wiih me, a general cca- 
ii^at to theopinioti o£ a future reward and puni{hnient ; which 
meditation taifes me to the contempt of thi$ hfe, in hopes of a 
better. Sut flill though we know that we have a foul; fet 
vhat the foul is, how, & from whence, we are utterly ignorant : 
this odI^ we underftand, that all the good and ill we do, is un* 
der the doipinioa of the mind ; that a clear confcience ftate^ 
i)s in an inviolable peace ; and that^ the greateft bleffin^ in 
aaturej, is that which every honeft man may beflow upontiim^ 
felf. The body is but the c4og and prifoner of the mind ; tof- 
fed up and down, and pevfecuted with puniflimentSt violences* 
9ind difeafes ; but the mind itfeli is iacreH and eternal, and ex- 
empt from thd danger of all actual impreffion. 

Pfoviderf that we Iqok to our confcience^, no matter for 
opinion : Jet n^e deferve well, though I hear ill. , Tlte commaa 
people take anger and audacity, for the marks of magnaui* 
mity & honour ; and i^ a man be foft and model), they look up* 
on him as an eafy fop : but when they come once to obferve 
the dignity oV bis mind, in the equality and (ii nmefs 0^ his ac- 
tions ; and that his external quiet is founded ppon an internal 
peace, the very lame people have him in eAeem & admiration : 
for there is no roan but approves, of v*nue, though butfew pur- 
fueit; we fee where it is, but we dare not vent\netocome at it : 
and theroaCon is, we overvalue that which ive mull quit to ob- 
tain it. A good confcience fear». no witnefTes, but a guilty 
Qonfcicnce is fQlicitous even in folitude. If we do nothing but 
what is hon'^ft, Jctall the world kuow it y but otheiwife, what 
does it fignify to havexjobody el(e know i% fo long as I know it 
ayfelf? Miferable ishje thiit flights that withefs! Wickednefs, 
it is true, may efcapc'thelaw but not the confcience : tor a pri- 
yate conviiftign is the firft and the greateft punifhment of off- 
enders ; fo that fin plagues itfelf ; and the fear of v^.ngeance 
purfues even thofe that cfc^pe the ftroke of it. It were ill for 
good men that iniquity may fo eafily evade ihe law, tht judj;ei 
and the execution, if nature bad not fet up torments and gib- 
bets in the confciences of tianfgreflbrs. He that is guilty. Uvea 
in perpetual^ tenor; and. while he exped^s to be punilhed, he 
punifjies himfelf ; and wbofoever defer ves it, expefts it. What 
if he be not detcAed' ? He is ftill in apprchenfion y^t that he 
may befo^ His fleeps are painful aud never fecure ; and he 
cannot fpeak of another man's wick^dciefs withput thinking of 
his own ; whereas a good confcience is a continual feaft. Thofe 
are the only certain and profitable delights, which aiile from 
the confcience of a well adled life : no matter for noife abioad,^ 
■ . ' Na fo 
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fo long; at vre are quiet withia : but if our paHions be feditN 
ous, that is enough to keep us waking, without an^ otber tu- 
mult. It is notnhe pofture of the body, or the com|)orure of 
the bed, that will give reft Co an uneafy mind : there is an im- 
patient floth that OTiay be roused by a^ion, and the vices of 
lazinefs muft be cured by bufinefs. True happinefs is not to 
bi- found in exceffes of wine, or of women, nor in the largeft 
prodigalities of fortune : what (be has given one, (he may take 
away, but (he (hall not tear it from me ; and, io long a^ it does 
not grow to me, I can part it without pain. He that would 
perfedly kno\)r himfelf, let him fet aiide his money, his fortune, 
his dignity, and examine himfelf naked ; without being put to 
Jearn from others the knowledge of himfelf. 

It is dangerous for a man too fuddenly, or too eaiily to be« 
lieve Uirafelf, Wherefore let us examine, watch, obferve, and 
infpe^our own hearts ; for wcourfelves are our greateft flat- 
terers : we (hould every night call ouifelves to an axrcount, 
" What infirmity have I mattered today ? what pnflionop- 
•* pofed? what temptation refitted? what virtue acquired?" 
our vices will abate of themfeives,if they be brought every day 
to theftiiift. Oh the bleffcd ileepthat follo^js fucb a diary ! Oh 
the tranquility, liberty, and greatnefs of that mind that is a 
fpy upon itlclf, and a private cenfor of its own manners ! It 
is my cuftom (fays our author) every night, fo foon as the can- 
dle is out, to run over all the words and anions of the paft day, 
and I let nothing efcape me ; for why (hould I fear the fight of 
my own errors, whea I can admonifhand forgive mjfelt ? " I 
** was a little too hot in fuch a difpute : my •pinion might have 
•* been at well fparei, for it gave offence, & did no good at all. 
•• The thing was true, but all tfuths are not to be fpokeK at 
** all times ; I would I had held my tpngue,for there is no con- 
" tending either with fools or our fuperiorS. I have done ill 
«• but it (ball be fo no more.** If every man would but thus look 
into himftlf^ it would be the better for rs all. Wtiat can be 
more reafonable than this daily review of a life that we cannot 
warrant for a moment ? Our fate is fet, and the fiift breath we 
draw is only the firft morion toward our laft; one caufe depends 
upon another; and thecourfe of all things, public ant) private, 
is but a long connection of providential appointments. There 
is a great variety in our lives, but all tends to the fatneiffue. 
Nature may ufe her own bodies as fl^e pleafes-^ but a good man 
has this confolation, that nothing perifhes which he can call 
his own. It is a great comfort that we aie only cpndeonied to 
the fame fate with the univerfe ; the heavens themfelves are 
mortal as well as our bodies ; nature has made us padiye, and to 
fuffer is our lot. While we are in flefh, every roan has bis chain 
asd his clog, only it is loofer and lighter to one man than to 

another ; 
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another ; and he is more at eafe that takes it up and carries it, 
than he that drag^ it. We are born to lofe and toperilh, to 
hope and to fear, to vex ourfcives and others; and thereJsno 
antidote againft a common (jalamHy but Virtue ; for "the foun- 
*• dation of true joy is in ih)^ confciencc." 

CHAP. VII. 

Jk. «O0D MAN CAN KXTER BE MfSSRABLE, NOR A WICKID* 
MAN HAPPY. 

\ 

THERE is not in the fcale of nature a more infeparable 
connexion of caufe and effect, than in the cafe of hap- 
pinefs and virtue : 'nor any thing that more naturally pro- 
duces the one, or more necelTariiy prefuppofca the other. For 
what is it to be happy, but for a man to content hioifeif mth 
his lot, in a chearigl a«d quiet reiignation to the appointments 
of God. AJI the aflions of our lives ought to be governed 
with a refpedl to good and evil % and it is only reafon that dif- 
tingui(hes : by which reafon we are in fuch manner in* 
fluenced, as if a ray of the divinity were dipt in a mortal 
body ; and that is the perfedion of mankind. It is true, we 
have not the eyes of eagles,' or thcfagacity of hounds, nor if, 
we bad, could we pretend to value ourffKes upon any thing 
which we have in common with brutef. What are we the bet- 
ter for that which is foreign to us, and may be given and taken 
away ? . As the beams of the fun irradiate the earth, and yet 
remain where they were; fo is it in fome pioportion with an 
holy mind, that iiluRrates ail our anions, and yet it adheres 
to its original. Why do we not as well commend a horfe for 
his glorious trappings, a man for his pompous additions? how 
much a braver creature is a lion, (which by tfature ought to 
be fierce and terrible), how iruch braver ( I fay) in his natu- 
rahhorror, than in his chains? fo that every thing in its puie 
nature pleafesus beft. It is not health, nobility, riches, that 
can judify a wicked man; nor is it the want of all thefe that 
can difcredit a good one. That is the fovereign bUfling, which ' 
makes the poffelTor of it valuable without any thing elfe, and 
him tKat wants it contemptible, though he had all the uoild 
befide* It is not the painting, gilding, orcaiving, that makes 
a good fiiip; but if (he be a nimbb failer, tight and ftrong, 
to endure the feas, that is her excellency. It is the edge and 
temper of the blade that makes a good fword, not the richnefs 
of the fcahbard : and fo it is not money^ or poiTeffions, that 
make a roan confiderable.but his Virtue. 

It is every man's duty to make himfelf profitable to man- 
kind : if he can, to many; if not, to fewer ; if not fo neither. 

to 
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to his neighbours ;*bttt however to himfelf. There «fctwo 
republics; a great 0Qe» which is human nature, and a lefs, 
which is the place where we were born : fonie ferve both at 
attoK*, fonie only the greater, and fome again ^only the kCs: 
the greater may be ferved in privacy, folitud^, coatemplatloi], 
and perchance that vay better than any other ; but it was the 
intent of nature, however, that we (hould ferve both. A good 
man may ferve the public, his friend and himfelf, in any fta- 
tioa : if he be ootfbr th« fword, let him take the gown ; if the 
bar does not agree with him, let hiro try the pulpit -, if he be 
filenced abr©ad, let him g;ive counfel at home, and difcharge 
the part of a faithful friend and a temperate companioa. When 
he is no longer a citizen, he is yet a man ; but the whole world 
ts his country, and human nature never wants matter to work 
upon : but if nothing wiil ierve a man in the civil government 
uolefs he be prime nuiiifier^ or in ihtjuld but to command in chief 
It is his own fault. The common ibldier, where he cannot uf< 
his hands, 6ghts with hfs looks, his example, his encourage- 
roeot, his voice, and ftands hi$ {[round even when he has loft 
his hands, and doesfervrce too with his vevy clamour ; fo that, 
iaany condition whatfoev«r, he Hill difcharges the duty o{% 
l^ood patriot. Nay, he that fpenjis his time well, even in a 
rctiTement, gives a great example. We may enlarge indeed, 
or cootra<S, according to the circumftances of time, place, or 
abthties, but above all things we muft be fure to keep ourfelves 
Id a^ion ; for he that ts Hothful is dead^ even while he lives* 
Was there «ver any flate fo defperate, as thatof Athens under 
the thirty tyrants; where it was capital to be honeft, and th^ 
ienate-houfe was turned into a college of hangmen ? Nevei? 
was any government fo wretched and lb hopelefs; and yet So- 
crates ac the fame time preached temperance to the tyrante, and 
courfige to the reft, and afterwards died an eminent exani:ple 
of ^th and refolution, and a facrifice for the common go?^* 
It is not for a wife man to ftand fhifting and-fencing with 
fortune, but to oppofe her barefaced; for he is fufficientlf 
convinced that fhe can do him no hurt* She may take away 
his fervants, poflTeflions, digftity, alTauk his body, put o\^ 
his ejes, cut off his hands, and f^rip hira of all the external 
eomforts of life. ' But what dees all this amount to^ mdre than 
the jecalling of a truft which he has received, with condition" 
to deliver it up again upon demand ? He looks upon himrdf 
as precarious, and cnty lent to birafeif, and yet he does not 
value himfelf ever the lefs, becaufe he is not his own, but 
takes fucli care as an honeft man fhould do, of a thing that is 
committed to him in truft. Whenfoever he that lent me m J* 
fflf, and what I have, (hall call for all back again, it is not a 
lofs, but a rciUtutioD ; and I raufl williiJgly deliver up vhat 

moft 
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moft uodefervedly was beftowed upon me; and h will become 
pie to return my mind better than I lecemd it, 

t>€ai€tYius, upon the taking of Megara, ailced Stilpo the 
philofopher what he had loft. *• Nothing," (ays he, "fori 
" had all that I could call my own about roe." And yet the 
enemy had then made himfelf the mafter of his patrimony, bi» 
children, and hi$ country : but thefa he looked upon only ae 
adventitious goods, and under the commai^ of fortune. Now, 
he that neither loft any thing, nor feared any thing in a.public 
, ruin, but y/at fafe and at peace in the middle of the flames, and 
in the heat of a mflitaty intemperance and fury ; what vio- 
lence or provocation imaginable, can put fuch a man as this 
out of the pofTelEoa of himr<g]f ? Wails and ca ftUs may be 
mined andbattered> but there is no art or engine that can fub- 
vert a fteafly mind. ** I have made my way," fays Stilpo, 
•• through fire and blood ; what is become of my children, I 
" know not; but the fe are tranfitory bleffiags, and .fen»nes 
" that are condemned to chancre their mafters; what was oiy 
" own before is my owoiftiH: fome have loft their eft ates, 

V others their dear-bought miftreffes, their commifliorts and 
^* offices; the ufurers have loft the bonds and fecurities ; but 
" Demetrius* for my part, I have faved all : and do oot iroa- 
" gine after all this, either that Demetrius is a conqueror, or 
** that Stilpo is overcome ; it is ojaly thy fortune has been :bo 

V hard for mine." Alexander took Babylon, Scipio took Car- 
thage, th« capitol w^S. burnt 5 but there is-no fire or violence 
ttialcan difcompofe a generoiis mind. And let us not take this 
chara^er neither for a chiflaera ; for all ages afford fomf, ihi** 
Bocmany inftaaces of this elevated virtue. A good nan does 
bis duly, let it be never fo. painful, fo hazaidous, or never fa 
great a loft to him ; and it is not nil the money, the pov-er, 
*nd the pleafure in the woild*, no, not any force or oecedity, 
that can make him wicked: heconfider^ what heistod^o, not 
what he ia to fuffer ; and will keep on his courfe, though there 
fbouid be nothing but gibbets and torments fn the way. And 
la. this inftaace ©f Stilpo ; who, when he had loft his country, 
his wif(Sv' his children, the town^ on fire over his ,head, himfdf 
^efcapJog very hardly, and naked o^lt of thc^ames; *• I have 

" faved ail my goods," (kys he, *' my jufticf, my courage, my 
" temperance, my prudence;" accounting nothing his ovn, or 
valuable ; and ibewmg how much eaHer it was to overcome a 
natk>n, than dne wife man. It is a certain mark of a brave 
min<i not lo be moved by any accidents: the upper region ©f 
the air admits tieithier clouds nor tempefls ; the thunder, 
ftoi^s, and meteors, are formed below ; and this is a di|lferencc 
betwixt a mean pnd an exalted mind: the former is rude and 
tkiH»ukuary ; the latter i$mDdeft, venerable, coro|)ofcd, and al- 
ways 
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ways quiet ip its ftatioo. In brief, it is the confcience that 
pronounces u|ion theman^ whether h« be happy or miferable. 
But though facrilege and adultery be generally condemned, 
how many are there ftill that do not fo much as binih at the 
one,, and in truth that take a glory in the ether ? For nothing 
is more common than for great thieves to ride in triumph, whea 
the httle ones arc pun^lhed. " But let wickednefs ekape as 
•• it may at the bar, 'it never fails of doing juftice upon itltifi 
• for every guilty perfon is'his own hangman/* 

CHAP. VIIL 

THl DUl CONTEMPLATIONOF DIVINK PROVIDENCI IS THE 
' ' CERTAIN CVRX OF ALL MISFORTUNES. 

WHOEVER obferves the world, and the order of it, will 
findall the motions in it to be only a viciflitude of falling 
•and rificg : nothing extinguifhed, and even thofe things which 
feem to US to periOi, are in truth but changed. The feafoo?? 
go and return, day and night follow in their courfes, the hea- 
vens roll, and nature goes on with her work: all things fuc 
ceed in their turns; ftorma and calms; the law of nature will 
have it fo, which we muft ^follow and obey, accounting all 
things that are done to be well done : fo that what we cannot mend 
wcmuftluffer, and wait upon providence without repining. 
'It is the part of a cowardly foldier to follow his commander 
groaning; but a generous man delivers himfelf up to God 
without ftruggling; and it is only for a narrow mind to con- 
demn the order of the world, and to propound rather the 
mending of nature than of himfelf. No man has any caufe 
of complaint againft providence, if that which is right pleafes 
Itiffl. Thofe glories that appear fair to the eye, their luftre 
is but falfe and fup^rficial ; and they are only vanity an<) de- 
lufion : they are rather the goods of a dream than a fubflan- 
tial pofTeifion : they may cozen us at a diftance, but bring 
them once to the touch, they are rotten and counterfeit. There 
are no greater wretches in the world, than many of thofe 
\<rhich the people take to be happy Thole are the only tiue 
and incorruptible comforts, that will abide all trials ; and the 
liiore we turn and examine them, the more valuable we find" 
them ; and the greateft felicity of all is, not to ftand in need of 
any. What is poverty F No man* lives fo fioor as he was born. 
What \spain? It will either have an end iiffclf, or make an end 
of us. In fhort, fortune has no weapon that reaches the mind.- 
but the bounties of providenc<* are certain and permanent 
bleffings; and they are the greater, and the better, ihe lonp^er 
w« confider them : that is to iay, • The power of contemning 

*• things 
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*• thtng^s terrible, and defpifing what the common people covet /* 
la the very methods of nature, we cannot but obferve the re- 
gard that providence had to the good of mankind, even in the 
difpofuiori of the world, in providing fo amply for our main- 
tenance and fatisfadion. It is not pofTible for us to compre- 
hend what the power is which has made all things: fome few 
fparks of that Divinity are difcovered, but infinirely the greater 
part of it lies bid. We are all of us, however, thus far agreed, 
firft, in the acknowledgment and belief of that almighty Being; 
and, fecondly, that we are to afciibe to it all majcfly and 
goodnefs. 

*' If ther» be a providence," far fome, how comes it to pafs, 
•* that good men labour under aflSij«f^ion and adverfuy ; and 
•• wicked men enjoy themfelves in eafe and plenty ?" My an- 
fKer is, that Goa deals by us, as a good father dotfs by his chil- 
dren •, he tries us, he hardens us, and fits us for himfelf. He 
keeps a ftrid ha^d over thofe that he loves, and by the reft he 
does as we do by our ilaves ; he lets them go on in licence and 
boldnefs. As the mafter gives his moft hopeful fcholars the 
hardeft leflbns, fo does God deal with the moft generous (pi- 
nts ; and thfe crofs encounters of fortune, we arc not to look 
upon as a cruelty, but as a conteft : the familiarity of dangers 
brings us to the contempt of them, and )hac part is ftrqngeft' 
which is moft ezercifed ; the feaman's hand is callous, the fci- 
dier's arm is ftrong, and the tree that is moft expofed to the 
wind takes the bfft root : there are people ;hat live in a perpe- 
tual winter, in extremity of froft and penury, where a cave, a 
lock of ftraw, or a few leaves, is all their covering, and wild 
beafts their nourilhmenf : all this by cuftom is not only made 
tolerable, but when it is once taken up upon neceffity, by lit- 
tle and little it becomes pleafant to them. Why ihould we 
then count that condition of life a calamity, which is the lot of 
many nations? There is no ftate of life fomiferable, but there 
are in it re miffions, diverfions •, nay, and delights too, fuch is 
the benignity of uature^towards us, even in the Icvereft acci- 
dents of human life. There were no living, if adverfi/y fhould 
hold on as it begins, and keep up the force of thefii ft impreflion. 
We are apt to murmur at every thing as great evils, that hav«» 
nothing at all of evil in them befide the complaint, which we 
fcould more reafonably take up againft ourfelves. If I be lick, 
«4s part of my fate; and for other calamities they are ufuaJ 
things; they ought ^o be ; nay, which is more, they muft be, 
for they come by divine appointment. So that we (hould not 
only fubmit to God, but aflfent to him, and obey him out of 
.«^y, even if there were no neceffity : ail thofe ten ible appea- 
rances that make us groan and tremble, are but the tribute of 
hfe ; we are neither to wift>» nor to s(k, nor to hope to efcape 

O them : 
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them : for it is a kind of difhonefiy to pay a tribute isnwilling* 
Jy. Am I troubled with the done; or affliifled with continual 
Jofles ? Nay, is my oody in danger ? AH ihis is no more 
than what I prayed for, when I prayed for old age. All thefe 
things are as familiar in a long life, as duft and dirt ib a long 
vay. Life is a warfare ; and what brave man would not rather 
rhufe to be in a tent than in (harobles? Fortune does like a 
fword-man, (he fcorns to encounter a fearful man : there is bo 
honour in the vidory, where there is no danger in the way to 
it: (he tries Mucius by fire\ Rutilius by exile \ Socratet by 
foif^n \ Cato by death. It is only ro adverle fortune, aad in 
-bad times, that we find great examples* Mucius thDu^ht him- 
fcif happier with his hand in the flame, than if it hart beeffin 
the bofoTO of his roiftrefs. Fabricius took more pleafure ia 
eating the roots of his own plantincr, than in all the delicacies 
of luxury and expence. Shall we call Rutilius miferable, 
whom his very enemies have adored ? who upon a glorious 
and a public principle, chofe rather to lofe hi» country^ than 
to return from banifhraent ? the ^only man that denied any 
thing to Sylla the dictator, who recalled him. Nor did be only 
refufe to come, but drew himfelf farther off: " Let tfcero," h^% 
he, ** that think baniOiment a misfortune, live Haves at Rome, 
" under the imperial cruelties of Sylla. He that fets a price 
** upon the heads of fenators, and after a law^f his own infli' 
** tution againft cut-throalts, becomes the greateft himfelf." Is 
it not better fpr a man to Hve in exile abroad than to be maG> 
facred at home? In fuflfering for virtue, it is not the torment, 
but the caufe that we are to confider ; and the more pain, the 
more renown* When any hardlhip befalls us, wemuftlock 
upon it as an aft of providence, which many tiroes fuffers par- 
ticulars to be wounded for the confervation of the whole. Be- 
fides. thatGodchaftifes fome people under an appearance of 
bleffiog them, turning their profperityto their ruin, as a 
' punifhment for abufing his goodnefs. And we are farther to 
confider, that many a good main is affllfted, only to teach others 
to fuflFer ; for we are born for example : and likewife, that 
where men are contumacious and refraftory, it pkafes God 
many times to cure greater evils by l^fs, and to turn our mifc- 
ries to our advantage. 

How many cafualtits andxiifficulties are there, that we dread, 
as ui^fupportable mifchiefs, which, upon farther thoughts, we 
find to be mercies and benefits ? as baniihment, poverty, lo(s 
of relations, ficknefs, difgrace ? fome are cj red by the knee ; 
by fire, hunger, thirfl ; taking out of bones, lopping of limbs, 
and the like* nor do weonl/' fear things that are many tiroes 
.beneficial to us ; but on the other fide, we hanker after, and 
purfue things that are deadly and pernicious : we are |[oi(biied 

ia 
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lA the very pleafures of our luxurj; and betrayed to a thou- 
fand difeafes, by theiaduigiag offtur palates. Tolofe a child, 
or a limb, is oqly to part with what we have received, and na- 
ture may do what (he pleafes w^th her own. We are frail our- 
ielve8,and we have received things tranfitory : that which was 
given us, may be taken away -, calamity tries virtue, as the 
fire does gold : nay, he that hves moil at eafe. is only delayed, 
not difmiued, and his portion is t* come. When we are vjfii- 
ed witfa fickne(s, Or other affliflions, we are no^ to murmur as 
if we were ill ufed ; it is a mark. of the general's efteero, whea 
lie puts us upon a poftof danger : we do not fay, lay captain 
ufes me ill, but he does n>e honour ; and Co fiiould me fay.that 
arecommanded to encounter difficulties, for this is our cafe 
with God Almighty, 

What was Regulus the worfe, becaufe fortune made choice 
of him for an embent inftance, both of faith and patience ? 
He was thrown into a cafe of wood ftuck with pointed nails; 
fo that which way foever he turned his bodf, it reded upoa 
his wounds ; his eye-lids were cut off to keep him wakitig ; and 
yet Mecaenas was not happier upon his bgdp than Regulus 
upon hx^^ments, Naf , the world is not yet grown fo wicked, 
as not to preier Regulus before Mec«nas ; and can any man 
tak« that to be an evil, of which Providence accounted this 
b'^ave man worthy? " It has pleafed God," fays he, *• to iin- 
" gle me out for an experiment of the force of human na* 
ture." No man knows his own ftrength or value, but by be- 
ing put to th« proof. The pilot is tried m a ftornT; the foldier 
in a baule; the rich man knows not how to behave himfelf ia 
poverty : he that has lived in popularity and appjaufv, knows 
not how to bear infamy and reproach : ^nor he that never had 
children, how he would bear the lofs of them* Calamity is the 
occa&on of virtue, and a fpur to a great mind, The very ap« 
preheniion oi a wound ftartles a man when he firft bears arms ; 
but an old foldier bleeds boldJy, becaufe he knows that a man 
may lofe blood, and yet win the day. Nay, many times a ca- 
lamity turns to our advantage ; and great r^jins have Dutmade 
way to greater glories. The crying out of /r/? have many 
times quieted a fray, and the interpofing of a wild beaft has 
parted the thief and the traveller ; for we are not at leifure 
for Jefs mif^.hiels, while we are under the apprehenfion of great- 
er. One man'G life is faved by a .direafe ; another is arretted, 
and taken out of the way, juft when his houfe was failing ujpon 
his heacff 

To (hew now that the favours, or the crofTes of fortune, 

and the accidents of fickoefs, and of health, are neither good 

nor evil ; God permits them indifiFeienily, both to jj;ood and 

fvil men. " It is hard," you will fay, *• for a virtuous man to 
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" fuff?r all forts of mifery, and for a wicked man not only to 
•• go free, but to enjoy himfelf at pleafure." And is k not 
the fame thing for men of proftituted impudence and wicked- 
ntCs, to fleep in a whole fkin, when men of honour and honel^ 
ty bear arms, lie in the trenches, and receive wounds ? or for 
the veftal virgins to riCe in the night to their prayers, when ' 
commrm ftrumpets lie ftretchingthemfelves in their beds ? We 
fhoulfi jather fay with Demetnjjs, •* If I had known the will 
" of hAven before I was called to it, I would have offered my- 
felf." If it be the pleafure of God to take my children, I have 
brought them up to that end : if my fortune, any part of my 
body, or my life, I would rather p»-e(ent it than yield it up : I 
am ready to part with all, artd to fufier all *, for I know that no- 
thing comes to pafs but what God appoints : our fate is de- 
creed, and things do not fomuch happen, as in their due time 
proceed, and every man's portion of joy and forrow is prede- 
termined. 

There is nothing falls ami(s with a good man that can be 
charged upon providence ; for wicked anions, lewd thoughts, 
ambitious projeAs, blind lulls, and infatiable avarice, againft 
all thefe he is armed by the benefit of Reafon t and do we ex- 
pert now that God (kould look to our luggage too, (I mean our^ 
bodies) ? Demetrius discharged himfelf of his treafure, as the 
cleg and burden of his mind. Shall, we wonder then, if God 
fuffers that to befall a good man, which a good man fometimes 
does to himfelf? I lofe a fen, and why not ? when rt may foroe- 
time fo fall out, that I myfelf may kill him. Suppofe he be 
baniflied by an order of ftate; is it not the fame thing* with a 
nan's voluntary leaving of his country, and never to return ? 
Many a£Bidions may befall a good man, but no evil ; for con- 
traries will never incorporate ; all the rivers in the world are 
never able to change thetafte or quality of thefea. Prudence 
and rehgion are above accidents, and draw good out of every 
thincr ; a£[iidion keeps a man in ufe, and makes him ftrong, 
patient and hardy. Providence treats us like a generous father, 
and brings us up to labour^^, toils, and dangers : whereas the 
indulj;ence of a fond mother makes us weak andfpiritlefs:Goii 
loves us wiih a mafculine love, and turns us loofe to injuries and 
indignities : he takes dehght to fee a biHvc & a good man wreft- 
Jing with evil forfune, and yet keeping himlelf upon his legs, 
when the whole world is in diforder about him. And are not we 
ouiTelves delighted to fee a bold ftllow prefs with his lance upoa 
a boar or a lion ? and theponftancy and refolutionoftheadlion, 
is the grace and dignity of the fpcif^acle. No man can be hap- 
py that does not ftand firm againft all contingencies ; and fay 
to himfelf in all extremities, " lihould have been content, if 
^' it might haye been fo or to^ but i|Dce.it isotherwifedetermi- 

'? ned 
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« ned, God wiM provide better.!' The mort ve ftrujgfe with 

our nccefBties, we draw the knot the harder, and the M'«rfe it is 

vith us ; and the more the bird flaps and flutters in the fnare, 

the furer (he is caught : fo that liie beft way is to fubmit, and 

Ueftill, under this double conflderation, •• that .the procccd- 

** in^s of God are unqueftionable, and nis decrees not to be 

•* reiifted/' . 

CHAP. IX. 

I' 

OF LXVITY or MINB, AN» OTHE^ lMPIDIAi«NTS O? A 
HJLFt>y LIFE. 

NOW. tofqmup what is already delivered, we have (hew- 
ed what.happincfs is, and wherein i: conflfts : That it it 
founded upon wifdom and virtue; fot fi) fl u e mufl know what we 
ought to do, and then live according to that knowledge : we 
have alfo difcourfed the helps of philofophy, and precepts to- 
wards a happy life : the blefflng of a good confcience ; that a 
good man can never be roiferabte, nor a wicked man happy ; 
nor an/ man unfortunate that chearfully fubmits to Provi- 
dence. We (hall now examine, how it comes to pafs, that 
vhen the certain way to happinef? lies fo fair before us, 
men will yet fleer their courfe on the other fidci which as 
manifeflly leads to ruin. 

There are fomethat live without any def/gn at all, and onfy 
|5a(s in the world like flraws upon a river; they do not go, but 
tbey are carried. Others only deliberate upon the pans of 
hfe, and not Upon the whole, which' is a great error : for 
there is no difpofing of the circumftances of it, unlefs we firft 
propound the main fcope. How (hall any man take his aim 
without a mark? or what wind will ferve him that h not yet 
rcfolved upon his port ? We live as it were by chance, and 
by chance we are governed. Some there are that torment 
themfelves afre(h with the memory of whatispafl; " Lord! 
** what did I endure? never was any man in my condition ; 
« every body gave me over ; my very heart was ready to 
** break,'* &c. Others again affli6l themfelves with theappre- 
henfion of evils to come ; and very rtdiculoufly both : for the 
c^^does not ^«?a/ concern Os, and the other notyet : befide, that 
there may be remedies for mikhiefs likely to happen ; for they 
give us warning by figns and fymptoms of their approach. 
Let him- that would be quiet, take heed not to provoke men 
that are in power, but live without giving offence ; and if we 
cannot make all great men our friends, it will fuffice to 
keep them from being our enemies. This is ft thing we mufl: 
avoids as a mariner would do a ftorm. A rafh feaman never 
coafiders what wind Wows, or what courfe he fleers, bijt runs 

at 
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at a ventare, as if he would brdve the rocks and the eddies; 
vhereas he that is careful and confiderate, informs himfelf 
before-hand where the danger lies, and what weather it is hke 
to be : he confults his cofiipafs, aiid keeps aloof from thole 
places that are infamous for wrecks and mifcarrtages : fo does 
a wiiemanin the commoQ butine(s of life ; he keeps out of 
the way fromthofe thatma;^ do him hurt ; but it is a point of 
prudence not to let them take notice that he does it on pur- 
pofe ; for that ^vhich a man (buns, he tacitlf condemns. L^t 
him have a care alfo of lifitners^ new/mongers^ and medkrs in 
other people's matters; for their difc^^urfe is commonly of fuch 
things as are never profitable, and moft 'common]^ dangerous 
either to be fpoken or heard. 

Levity of mind b a great hindrance of repofe, apd the very 
change of wickednefs is an addition to the wickednefsitfelf; 
for it is inconftancy added to iniquity : we relinquifh the thing 
we fought, and then we take it upa^ain; and fo divide our 
lives between ourluft and our repentances. From one ap- 
petite we pafs to another, not fo much upon choice as for 
change ; and there is a check oPcoDfcienCe (hat caf^s'a dairp 
upon all our unlawful pleafures, Vbich makes us lofe the day 
in expedation of that night, and the night itfelf for fear pf 
Che approaching light. 

Some people are never at quiet, others are always (b, and 
tliey are both to blame t for that which looks like vivacity and 
iaduRryin the one, is only a reftleifneis and agitation ; and 
that which paffes in the other for moderation and reCerve, is 
but adrowfy and an un&Aive flotb. Let motion and reft both 
take their turns, according to the order of natiire, which 
made both the day and the night : fome are perpetually (hift- 
ing from one thing to another *, others again mike their whole 
life but a kind of an.uneafy ileep : foroe lie tolling and turn^ 
ing until very wearinefs brings them to reft; others J, cannot 
fo propel ly call inconftant as la^y : there are many proper- 
ties and diverfities of vice : but it is one never-failing effeA of 
it, to live difpleafed. We "do all of us labour under inordi^ 
nate defires ; we are either timorous, and dare not venture, 
or venturing, we do notfucceed; or elfe we caft ourfelve^ 
upon uncertain hopes, where we are perpetually felicitous, and 
in fufpence. In this diftra<flion we are apt to propofe to 
ourfelvcs things dilhoneft and hard ; and when we have taken 
great pains to no purpofe, we come then to repent our under«r 
takings ; w^ are afraid to go on, and we can neither mafler 
our appetites, nOr obey them; we live and die reftiels and ir- 
retoluce; and, w^ich isworft of all, when we grow weary of 
the public, and betake ourfelvcs to foHtude for relief, our 
minds are fick and wallowing, and the very houfe and walls 

are 
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:iTe troublefome.tous;.ve grow impatient and afhamed of 
ourfelves, and fupprels our inward vexation, until i!bxcaks 
out heart foj wane of vent* This is it that makes us {out and 
morofe, envious of others; and diflatisfied with ourfelves ; uD" 
dl at laft, betwixt our trouble for other people's fucccffes, and 
the defpair of our own, we fall foulupon fortune and the times ; 
and get into a corner perhaps, where we fit brooding over our 
ou'Q difquiets. In thefe difpofitions there is a kind o^ pruri- 
frinous fancy, that makes fome people take delight in labour 
and- uneaiinef^, like the clawing of an itch until the blood 
itarts. 

This is it that puts us upon rambling voyages; one while 
by land ; but dill difguiled with'the prefent : the town pleafet 
us to day, and the country to-morrow -, the fplendois of the 
couitat onetime, the horrors of a wildernefk at another; 
but all this while we carry our plague about us; for it is not 
the place we are neary oi, but ourfelves. Nay, our weakness 
extends ,to every thing ; for we are impatient equally of toil 
and of pl^afure. This trotting of the ring, and only treading 
the fame fteps over and over again^ has made many a man laj 
"violent hands upon himfelf. • It muft be the change of the 
mind, not of the climate, that will remove the heavinefsof 
the heart-, our vices go along with us, and we carry in our- 
felves the ca'ufes of our difquiets. There is a great weight 
lies upon us, and the bare il{pcking of it, makes k the more 
uneafy ; changing of countries, in this cafe, is not travelling, 
but wandering* We muft keep on our courfe, if we would 
gain our journey's end. " He that cannot live happily any 
•'where, will live happily no where." What is a man the better 
for travelling ? as if his cares could not find him out where- 
ver he goes. Is there any retiring from the fear of death 
or of torments ? or from thbie difficulties which befetaman 
wherever he is? It is only philofophy that makes the mind in- 
vincible, and places us out of the reach of fortune, fo that all 
her arrows fall fhort of us. This is it that reclaims the rage of 
ourlufts,and fweetens theanxie^y of our fears. Frequentchang- 
L ingof places or councils, fhews an inftability of mind; and 
we muft fix the body before we can fix the foul; we can hardly 
fiir abroad, or look about us, without encountering fomething 
or other that revives our appetites. Ashe would call off aa 
unhappy love, avoids whatfoever may put him in mind of the 
perfon ; fo he that would wholly deliver himfelf from his be- 
loved lufls, muft ihun ;all obje^s that may put them in his head 
again, and remind him of them. We travel, as cl.ildren run 
up and down after ftrange lights, for novelty not profit ; we 
return neither the better nor the founder; nay, and the very 
agitation hurts us. We learn to call towns and places by their 

names. 
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names* and tell ftories of mouotains and of rivers ; but had 
not our time beeu better fpcntin the flutjy of vildom and of vir- 
tue? in the learning of what is already difcovei'ed, and ia 
the queft of things not yet found out ? If a man break hig 
leg, or ftrain his ancle, he fends prefently for a furgeon to fet 
ail right again, and docs not takehorfc upon it, or. put him- 
felf on (bip-board ; no more does the change of pUce work 
upon our difordered minds, than upon our bodies. It is npt 
the place, I hope, that roakes either an orator or a phyficiao. 
Will any man aflc upon the road, which is the way to pru- 
dence» tojuftice, to temperance, to fortitude ? No matter whi« 
ther any man goes that carries his afPet^ioDS along with him. 
lie that would make his travels delightful, muft make himfelf 
a temperate companion. A great traveller was complaining 
that he was never ihc better for his travels, " That is very 
true," faid Socrates, " bccaule you travelled with yourfelf." 
Now, had not hebetter haveroade himfelf another man, than to 
tranfport himfelf to another place? It is no matter what manners 
we find any where, fo long as we carry our own. But we. 
have all of us a natural curiofity of feeing fine fights, and joi 
making new difcoveries, turning over antiquities, iearaingthe 
cuftoms of nations, &c. We are never quiet; to-day we feek 
an office, to-morrow we are fick of it. We divide our lives be- 
twixt a diflike of the prefent, and a defire of the future; but he 
that lives as he (hould, orders himfelf fo, as neither to fear 
nor to wifti for to-morrow : if it comes, it is welcome ; but if 
not, there is nothing loft; for that which is come, is but the 
fame over again with what is paft. As'levity is a perni- 
cious enemy to quiet, fo pertinacy is a great on«too. The 
one changes nothing, the other fticks to nothing; and which 
of the two is the worfe, may be a queftion. It is many 
times feen, that we beg carneftly for thofe things, which, 
if they were offered us, we would refufe; and it is but 
juft to 'punifh this eafinefs of alking with an equal facili- 
ty of granting. There are fome things we would be thought 
to deiire, which we are fo far from defiring that we dread them. 
" I (hall tire you," fays on^, in the middle of a tedious ftory. 
" No, pray be pleafed to go on," we cry, though we wiflied 
his tongue out at half-way : nay, we do not deal candidly evea 
with God himfelf* We fhould fay to ourfjrlves in the/e cafes, 
•* This have I drawn upon myfelf. I could never be quiet 
" until I had gotten this woman, this pUce, this eftate, thia 
•* honour, and now fee what is come of it." 

One fovereign vemedy againft ail misfortunes, is Conftancy 
of Mind : the changing of parties and countenances, looks as 
if a man were driven with the wind. Nothing can be above 
him that is above fortune. It is not violence', reproach, con- 
tempt 
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iettpt or (whatever elfe from without, that can make a vifr 
maa quit his ground ; but he is proof againft calamities, both 
great and fmali : only our error is, that what we cannot do 
ourfelves, we think aobod^ elfe can ; fo that we judge of the 
vife by the meafures of the weak. Place roe among princes 
oranaong beggars, the onafhallnot make roe proud, nor the 
pther aihamed : lean take as found a ileeptnabarn as io a 

galace, and a bottle of hay makes roe as good a lodgfng as a' 
ed of down. Should every day fucceed to my wifh* it fhould 
Bot tfaiifport roe ; i;>or would I think myfelf miferable, if I 
fiiould not have one quiet hour in my whole life. I will not 
tranfport myfelf with either pain or pleafures ; but yet for all 
that, Icould wiih thatlhad aneaf&ergamcto play, and that 
I were put rather to moderate my joys than my forrows. If I 
trerean imperial prince, I had rather take than be taken; 
4ind yet I would bear the fame mind under the chariot of roy 
-conqueror, that I had in my oi«u9. It is no great matter to tram* 
pie upon thofe things that are rooft coveted #r feared bf the 
common people. There are thofe that will laugh upon the 
wheel, and caft themfelves upon a certain death, otily upon a * 
tranfportof love, perhaps anger, avarice, or revenge; how 
much more then upon an mftindl of Virtue^ which is invincible 
and ileady? If a fbort obftinacy of mind can do this, how 
' much more fha II a coropofed and a deliberate virtut>« whole 
force is equal and perpetual ? ' v 

To fecure ourfelves in this world, firft, we muft.aim at no- 
thing that men count worth the wranghng for. Secondly, we 
muft not value the poUeffion of any thing, which even a com- 
mon tbief would think Worth the ftealiag. A man's body if 
BO booty. Let the way be never fo dangerous for robberies, 
the poor and the naked pafs quietly. A plain-dealing fincerity 
of manners makes a mail's life happy, even in defpiteof fcora 
and contempt, which is^vefy clear man's fate. But we had 
better y<;t be contemned for fimplioity, than lie perpetually \ip- 
on the torture of a counterfeit ; provided that care be takea 
not to confound iimphcity with negligence : and it is, moreo- 
' Yer, an uneafy life, that of a difguife ; for a man to feem to^be 
what he is not, to keep a perpetual guard uponhimfelf, and to 
live inrfear of diicovery. He takes every man that looks up- 
on him, for a fpy, over and above the trouble of being put tn 
play another man's part. It is a good remedy in fome cafed 
for a man to apply bimfelf fo civil affairs, and public budnefs ; 
and yet in thisitate of life too, what betwixt ambition and ca- 
lumny, It is hardly fafe to be honeft. There are indeed feme 
C2|fes wherein a wjfe man will give way ; .but Let him not yield 
over ealiiy neither : if he marche$xl( let him have a care of 
liis honour, and make his retreat with his fword in hU band, 
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and I IS (^ce to the enemy. Of all others a iVudious life h th$ 
lefs tirefome ; it makes us eafy to ourfelvesand to others, and 
gaios us both friends and reputation. 

CHAP. X. 

3IZ THAT FIAC2S HIS RIST ON CONTlNGENClZfl, tHAIK 
N£VZa BZ <^IET. 

I^T EVER pronounce any man happy that depends upon 
JAI fortune for his happinefs ; for nothing can be morq pre* 
potf erous than to place the good of a reafonable creatuf e in 
unreafonable things. If I have loft any thing, ii was adventiti- 
ous; and the lefs money the tefs trouble; theleis favour the lefs 
envy : nay, even in thofe cafes that put us out of our wits, it 
is not the lofs itfelf, but the opinion of the lofs that troubles 
lis. It is a common miAake to account thofe things necefiSury 
that are fuperfluous, and to depend upon fortune for the feli- . 
city of life, which ariles only from Virtue. There is no truft- 
ing to her ftt^iles ; the Tea fwells and rages in a moment, and 
the fhips are fvi allowed up at night, in the very place where 
they fported themfelves in the morning. And fortune has the 
fame power over princes that it has over empires, over na- 
tions that it has over cities, and the fame power over cities 
that it has over private men. Where is that eftate that may 
not be followed upon the heel with famine and beggary ? that 
dignity which the next moment may not be* layed in the duit 
that kingdom that is fecure from defolation and ruin ? Ths 
period of all things is at hand, as well that which calls out the 
fortunate, as the other that delivers the unhappy; and that 
which may fall out at any time, may fall out this very day. 
Vfh^xjhdl come to pafs I know not, but what may come topafs 
I koow : fo that I will defpair of nothing, but expert every 
tiling : and whatfoever providence remits is clear gain. Eve- 
ry moment, if it fpares me, deceives me ; and yet in fome (brt 
it does not deceive me ; for though I know that any thing may 
happen, yet I know likewife that every thing will not. I will 
hope the beft, and provide fov the worft. liAethinks we (hould 
not find fo much fault with fortune for her inconftancy, when 
\Q ourfeives fuflFer a change every moment that we live ;• only 
.other changes make more noile, and this fteals upon us like 
the fhadow upon a diah every jot as certainly, but more tnfen- 
fibly. 

The burning of Lyons may ferve to fhew us that we are ne- 
ver fafe. And to arm us againft all furprifes. Th^ terror of 
it muft needs be greai, for the calamity is almoft without 
fKample. If it had been fired by an enemy, the ftame- wouM 

• have 
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hareleftfomefiarther mifchii?f to have been done by the fol- 
dicr^; but to be wholly confumsd, ve have not heard oi jidt' 
ny earthquakes fo pernicious ; io many rarities to be dcftroyed 
in one night ; and in the depth of peice to iuffer fuch an out- 
rage beyond the extremity of war •, who would believe k ! but 
twelve hours before fo faic a city and none at al\! It was laid 
in aflies in lefs time than it would require to tell the ftory. To 
ftand unfhaken in fuch a calamity is hardly to be expeAed, and 
our wonder cannot but be equal to our grief. Xet this acci- 
dent teach us to provide againft all poffibihties that fall within 
the power of fortune. All external things are under her do- 
fni nion ; one while (he calls our hands to her afCftance ; another 
while (he contents herfelf with her o«^n force, and deftroys us 
vUh roifchiefs.of which we cannot find the author. No time, 
place, or condition, is excepted : (he makes our very pieafu res 
painful to us ; (he makes war upon us in the depth of peace 
and turns the means of our fecurity into anoccafion of feir ; 
(he turns a friend into an enemy, an^l makes a foe of a. compa- 
nion ; we fuffdr the effecfls of war without an adver(ary ; and 
rather than fail, pur felicity (hall be the caufe of ouir deftrudi- 
€»• Left we ihould either forget or negledl her power, every 
day produces fomething extraordinary. She per(ecutes th^ 
moft temperate with ficknefs.the ftronp;eft conllitution with the 
pthiiic; (ke brings the innocent to pjnifbment, and the mo(t 
retired (he a/Taults with tumults. Thofe glories that have 
grown up with many ages, with infinite labour and expence, 
and under the favour of many auspicious providences, one 
day fcatters and bring* to nothing. He that pronounced a day, 
nay, an hour, fuificient for the deftruftion of the greateft em- 
pire^ might have fallen to a momtnt, It were^fome comfort 
ytt to the frailty of mankind, and of human affairs, if things 
might but decay as flowly as they rife ; but they grow by de- 
grees, and they fall to ruin in an inftant. There is no felici- 
ty in any thing either private or public ; men, nations, and ci- 
ties, have all their fate and periods ; our very entertainments 
are not without terror, and our calamity rifes there where we 
Jeaft expeft it. Thofe kingdoms that flood the (hock both of 
foreign warsvand civil, come to deftru(fllon without the fif^ht of 
an enemy. Nay, we are to dread our peace 4 felicity rrore than 
violence, bccaufe \fe are taken unprovided ; uniefs in a ftate of 
peace we do the duty ©f men in war, and fay to ourfel ves, ^Aa/. 
Jowermay h^ -will he, I am to day fale and happy ia the love ot my 
country, \ am to-morrow banflhed ; to day in pleafure, peace, 
heaitb ; to morrow broken upon the wheel, led in triumph ami 
■in the agony of /icknefs. I^et us therefore prepare for a (hip- 
wreck m the port, abd for a tempeft in a calm. Ooe. violence 
drives me from my country, another ravi(he8 that from ro? ; 
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and that very place vhere a man can hardly pa($ this day for a 
crov(V may to morrow be a defert Wherefore let us fet he- 
Toi^e oor eyes the whole condition of human natur«^ and con* 
nder aswell what i«4y happen, as what commonly does* The 
vay to make future calamities eafy to us in the fufferance. Is to 
make them faniiliar to us in the contemplation. How many 
cities in Ada, Achaia, AfTjria, Macedonia, have been fwaf- 
lowed up by earthquakes ! Nay, whole-countries are Xoft^ and 
large provinces laid under water ; but time brings all things to 
an end, for alt the works of mortals are mortal : all pofTefiioos 
and their pofTeiTors, are uncertain and perilhable ; and what 
wonder \% it to lofe any thing at any time, when we niuft one 
day lofe all ? 

That which we call our own is but lent us; and what we 
have received gratis^ we rouft return without complaint. That 
which fortune gifes us thi^ hour, (be may take away the next; 
and he that truft« to her favours, (hall either find himfelf de- 
ceived, or if, he be not, he will at leaft be troubled becaufe he 
maybefo. There is no defence in walls, fortifications, and 
engines, agatnfL the power of fortune ; we muft provide our- 
felves, within, and when we are fafe there, we are in- 
vincible : we may be battered, but not taken. She throws her 
gifts among^s, and we fweat and fcuffie for them ; never con* 
£dering how few are the better for that which is expeded by 
all. ^oroe are tranfported with what they get, others tarment- 
ed for what they mifs ; and many times there is a leg or an 
arm broken in a conteft for a counter. She ^ives us honours, 
riches, favours, only to take them away again ; cither by Tio- 
IcQce or treachery : fo that they frequently turn to the damage 
of the receiver* She throws out baits for us, and fets traps as 
we do for birds and beafts ; her bounties are fnares, and lime- 
twigs to us ; we think that we take, but we are taken^r If they 
had an^ thing in them that were fubflantial, they would ^omt' 
time or other fill and quiet -us *, but they ferve only to provoke 
our appetite, without any thing more than pomp and ihew to 
allay it. But the beft of it is, if a man cannot mend his 
fortune* he maj^ yet mend his manners, and put himreK 
fo far out of her reach, that whether (he gives or takes, it 
ihall be all one to us *, for we are neither the greater for the 
one, northelefs fer the other. We call this a dark room, or 
a light one •, when i^ is in itfelf neither the one nor Ithe other, 
but only as the day and the night renders it. And fo it is in 
riches, flrength of body, beauty, honour, command* and like- 
wife in pain, fjcknefs, banifbment, death ; which are in them- 
{elves middle and^ndifiFerent things, and only good or bad as 
they are influenced by Virtue. To weep, lament, and groan, 
1^ tp renounce our duty ; and it is the fame weakneis on the 
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other fide to exult and rejoice ; I would ratber male my for-* 
tune than expeft it : bein^ neither depreffed with her injanes. 
Dor dazzled with her favours. When Zeno was told, that 
ail his goods wera drowned •, «• Why the:n/' fays he, « fortune 
'* has a mind to make me a philofopher * It is a $^reat matter 
for a man to advance ^is rotiid above her threats or flatteries ; 
for he that has once gotten the better of her, is iafe for ever. 

It is fbroe comfort yet to Che unfortunate, that great men 
lit under the la^fl» for company ; and that death f[)ares tbe pa« 
lace up more than the cottage ; and that whoever is above me, 
laf a power alfo above him. Do we not daily fee funerals 
without trouble, princes depoled, countries depopulated, town* 
facked ; without (o much as thinking how foon it may be our 
own cafe? Whereas, if we would but prepare and arm our- 
felves againft the iniquities of fortune, yi\ (hould never be fur- 
prifed. When we fee any man baniChed, beggared, tortured, 
we are to account, that though the mifchief fell upon another 
it was levelled at us* What wonder is it, if of fb many thou-^ 
fand of dangers that are conftantly Covering about us, one 
comes to hit us at laft ? That which befalls any man, may be- 
fall every man ; and then it breaks the force of a prefent calv- 
roity, to provide againfl the future* Whatfoever our lot is 
we roicft bear it : as fuppofe it be contumely, xruehy, fire, 
fword, pains, difeafes, or a prey to wild beafts : rficrc is no ftrug- 
ghng, nor any remedy but moderation. It is to no purpofe to 
bewail any part of our life, when life itfelf is miferable through- 
out ; and the whole flux of it only a courfe of tranfition from 
one misfortune to another. A man may as well wonder, that 
he fbould be cold in winter, fick at fea, or have bis bonet 
clattered together in a waggon^ as^at the encounter of ill ac- 
cidents and crofTes in the paHage of human life; and it is in 
Tain to run away from fortune, as if there werti any- hiding- 
place where (He could not find us ; or to e;cpeA any quiet 
from her, for (he oiakes life a perpetual ftate of war, without 
fb much as any refpite or truce. This we may conclude upon 
that her empire is but imaginary, and that whofoever ferveff 
ker, makes hirofelf a voluntaiy ilave ; for " the things that 
** are often contemned by the inconiiderate, and always by 
"the wife, are in therafelves neither good nor evil;" as plea- 
ftireand pains; profperity and advcrfity ; which can only 
operate upon our outward condition without any proper and 
tttcefiary e&d upon the mind.' 
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CHAP. XL 

A SXNtVAL IXIX IS A MiSXtABLX tilt, 

THEfenfuality that we here treat of, falls naturally uodfcr 
the head of luxury ; which exteods to all the exceffes oC 
gluttony, luft, efFeminacy of manners; and in (hort, to what- 
foever concerns the ov^r-great clre of the carcafs. 

To hegin now with the pleafurcs of the palate ; (which deal 
with us like iE^yptian thieves, that flrangle thole they em- 
brace), what (hall we fay of the luxury of Nomentanus and 
Aptcius, that entertained their very fouls in the kitchen ; they 
have the choiceft mufic for their ears ; the rooft diverting fpec- 
tacles for their eyes; the choiceft variety <rf meats and drinks 
for thejr palatet . What is all this, I (ay, but a nttrry madnefi * 
It is true, they tiave tbelr delights, but not without heavy and 
nnxious thoughts, even in their vtry etijoyments ; beiide that 
they are followed with repentance, and their frolics are little 
more than the laughter of (6 many people out of their wits* 
Their felicities are full of dilquiet, and neither fin cere nor 
well-grounded ; but they have need of one pleafure to fupport 
another : and of new prayers to forgive the errors of their 
former. Their life muft needs be wretched, who *get with 
|»r#at pains, what they keep with greater* Onediverlion over- 
take* another: hope excites hope; ambition begets ami)ition ; 
fothat they only change the matter of their mileries, without 
fetkinf^ any end of them : and (hall never be without either 
proiperous or unhappy caufes of difquiet. WhJ^t if a body 
might have all the pleafures in the world for the aCking? Who 
woul<! fo much unman himfelf, as by accepting of them, td 
defeit his foul, and become a perpetual ilave to his fenfea ? 
Thofe falfe and miferable palates, that judge of meats by the 
price and difficulty, noc by the healthfulnefsor tafte; they 
vomit th^t they may eat ; and they eat that they may fetch it 
cp again. They crofs tl>e feas for rarities, and when they have 
fwnllowefl them, they will not fo nnich as give them time to di* 
geft. Whercfoever nature hat placed men, (be has provided 
them aliment : but we rather chufe fo irritate hunger by ex- 
pence, than to allay it at an eafier rate. What is it that we 
plough the Teas for, or arm ourft^lves againfl men and beads ? 
To what end do we toil, and labour, and pile bags upon b»gs i 
We may enlarge our fortunes, bufe we cannot orr bodies; Co 
that it does but fpill, and run over, whatfoever ve take more 
than we can hold. Our forefathers (by the force of whofe 
Virtues we are now fupported in our vices) lived every jot as 
wdi as we, when they provided, and dreffed their own meat 
with their own hand^ ; lodged upon the ground, and were not 
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as yet come to tbe. vanity of gold aad gems: when they fworo 
hj their earthen gods, and kept their oath, though they died 
for it« Did QOt our Confuls live more happily, when thvy 
cooked tbeir own meat with thofe vi^orious hands that had 
conquered fo many enemies, znd won To many laurels ? Did 
they net live more happily, I (ay* than our Apicius, (that 
corrupter of youth, and j)lague of the age he lived in), who 
after he had Tp^nt a prodigious fortune Uffon his helly.poifotied 
bimfelf for fear of ftirving, when he had yet two hundred & fifty 
thoufand cro^yais in his coffers ? VVhich may ferve to (hew us, 
tiiat it i^ the mind, aud not the fum, that makes any man rich : 
Vhen Apicius with ^\\ this treafure cpunted himAlf in a ftate 
of beggary ; ^tid took poiion to avoid that condition, which 
another would have prayed for. But why do we call it poifon, 
"Which was the v^holefomeil draught of his life? His daily 
gluttony was poifon rather, both to himfelf and others. Hii 
oft^ntatiion of it was intolerable; and fo was the infinite pains 
be tool; to miflead others by his example, who went even faft 
ecbugh of themfelves without driving. 

It is a (hawe for a. man to place his felicity in thofe entertain- 
ments and appetites that are ftropger in brutes. Do not beaOs 
eat with a better ftoraach ? Have they not more fatisfaflion ia 
their lulls? And they have not only a quicker rplifh of their 
pkafures, but they enjoy them without either fcandalorr^- 
inorfe. If (enfuality were happinefs, beaiis were happier tbaa 
men.; bu^ human felicity is Ipdged in the fbul, not in theflefb. 
They that cfeliver therafelves up to luxury, are ftill either tor- 
mented with too little, or opprefTed with too much ; and equally 
mrferable, by being eHher deferted or overwhelmed: they ar« 
like men in a dangerous fea ; one while caft a-dry upon a 
rock, and another while fwallowed up in a whirlpool ; and all 
this from the mifiak^ of not diftinguifhing good from evil. The 
buntfman that with much labour and hazard takes a wild beaft, 
runs as great a rifk afterwards in the keeping of him ; for 
piany times he tears out the throat of hit «oafler ; and it is 
the fame thing with inordinate pleafures : the more in number, 
and the greater they are, the more general and abfolute a ll.a.vc 
i^thefiirvant of them. Let the common people pronoqnce 
faim as happy as they pleafe, he pays his liberty for his deU^ht?, 
and fells himfelf for what he buys. . • ' 

Let any man take a view of our kitchens, the number of our 
cooks, and tbe variety of our meats; will he not wonder to 
fee fo much provilion made for one belly ? We have as many 
difeafesas we have cooks or meats ; and the fervice of the ap- 
petite is the lludy now in vogue. To fay nothing of ©ur traina 
of lacqeys, and our troops of caterers and fewers : Good 
CodI' that ever one belly .fhpuld employ fo many people ; how 
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tiaafeous and fulfome are the furfeits that follow thefe excefles? 
Sicnple meats are out of fafhion ; and all are coUefled into one; 
fo that the cook does the office of the ftoraach, nay, and of the 
teeth too, tor the meat looks as if it were chewed before hand : 
here ia the luxury of all taftes in one difh.aod more like a vomit 
than a foup. From thefe compounded dtfhes arife compounded 
dffeafes^ which require compounded medicines. It is the fame 
thing with our minds, that it is with our table); fimple vices 
, are cu fable - by fimple counfels, but a general diffolution of 
manners is hardly overcome : we are' over-run with a pubhc« 
as well as with a private madnefs. The phyiicians of old un- 
derftood little more than the virtue offome herbs-toftop blood, 
or heal a wound ; and their hrm and healthful bodies needed 
little more before they were corrupted by luxury and pleafure ; 
and when it came to that once, their bufinefs was not to la/ 
hunger, but to provoke it by a thoufand inventions and fauces. 
Thar which was aliment to a craving ftomach, is become a 
burden to a full one. From heoce come palenefs, trembling; 
and worfe effe^ls from crudities than famine ; a weaknefs in the 
joints, the belly flretched, fufFuiion of choler, the torpor of 
the nerves, and a palpitation of the heart. Tb fay nothinjr of 
megrims, torments of the eyes- and ears, headach, gout, 
fcurvey, feveral forts of fevers and putrid ulcers, with other 
difeafes that are but the pucifliment of luxury. So long as 
our bodies were hardned with labour, or tired with exercife or 
hunting, our food was plain and fimple; many diflieshave 
made many difeafes. 

It is an ill thing for a man not to know the «eaf ure of his 
flomach ; nor to confider, that men da many things in their 
drink that they are aihamed of fober; drunkeonefs being 
nothing eKe but a voluntary madnefs. It emboldens men to 
do all forts of mifchiefs ; it both irritates wickednefs and di(^ 
covers it ; it does not make men vicious, but it fliew^ them to 
befo. It was in a drunken fit that Alexander killed Clytus. 
It makes him that is infolent prouder vhim that is cruel fiercer; 
it takes away all fliame. He that is peevifh breaks out pre-^ 
gently into ill words and blows. The leacher, without any re^ 
gard to decency or fcandal, turns up his girl in the maiket- 
place. A man's tongue trips, his head runs round, he ftaggers 
}■ his pace. To fay nothing of the crudities and difeafes that 
follow upon this diflemper. Confider the public ml fchieis it . 
has done. How many warlike nations and ftrong cities, that 
have flood invincible to attacks and fieg<*s,has drunkennefs over- 
come? Is it- not a great honour to drink the company dead ? a 
magnificent virtue to fwallow more wine than the refi,and yet 
at lafl to be outdone by a hogfhead ? What fhall we fay of 
thofe men that inV<'rt the offices of day and night ? as ii our 
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eyes were only given us to make life of in the dark, Is it day ? 
•« It u time to ^o to bed," I^ it night? " It is time to rife/* Is 
it toward morDigg ? " Let us go to {upper." When other peo- 
ple lie do,wn, they rife and lie till the next night to digeft the 
debauch of die day before. It is an argument of clownery, 
to do as 0ther people do. Luxury fteals upon us hj degrees ; 
firft, it (hews itielt in a more than ordinary care of our bodies ; 
it flips next into the furniture qf our houfes ; and it gets thea 
into the fabric, curiofity, and ezpence of the houfe icfelf. It 
appears, lallly, in the fantafiical excefles of our tables. We 
change and fliuffle our meats, confound our fauces, fervethat 
ia £rft, that ufed to be the laft, and value our dilhes, not for 
the tafte,. but for the rarity. Nay, we are fo dedicate, that we 
mufi be told when we are to eat or iiink ; when we are hungry 
or weary ; and we cheri(h fome vices as proofs and arguments 
of our tappinefs. The moil miferabie mortals are they that 
deliver themfelves up to their palates or to their lulls: the 
pleafure is iborr, and turns prefently naufeous, and the end of 
it is either ifaame or repentance, it is a brutal entertainment, 
aod unworthy oT a man, to place his felicity in ^he fervice of 
his ienfes. As to the wratiitui, the contentious, the ambitious, 
though the ^iftemper be great, the offence has yet fomething in 
it that is ma^ly : but the bafeft oi proftitutes are tlK>fe that 
dedicate theml^h^s^ wholly to luft ; what with their hopes and 
fears, anxiety of thou^lu* and perpetual diiquiets, they are 
. never weil, full nwt fafting. 

What 9 deal of buflnefs is now fiiade about our houfes and 
diet, which were at firft both obvious and of little expence ? 
Luxury led the way, and we have employed our wits in the 
aid of Qur vices. Firft» we defired fuperfiuiiies, our next 
fiep was to wickednefs, and, in conclufion, we delivered up 
our minds to our bodies,' and fo became Haves to our appetites, 
which before were cur (brvants, and are now become our maf- 
fters. What was it that brought us to the extravagance of 
embroideries, perfumes, ti re- women^ &c^ We pa/Ted the bounds 
of nature, and laihed out into (uperflukies ; infomuch, that it 
is now a days only for beggars and clowns to content themfel- 
ves with what is fufficient : our luxury makes us infolent and 
mad. We take upon us like princes^ and fly out for every 
uifle, as if there were life and death in the cafe. What a 
roadaeis is it for a man to lay out an efiate upon a table or a 
cabine^ a patrimony upon a pair of pendants, and to inflame 
the price of curiofities, according to the hazard either of 
breaking or lofing of them ? To wear garments that wilLnei- 
ther defend a woman's body, nor her roodeily ; fo thin that 
one would makeaconfcienoe of fwearing fhe were not naked; for 
ihe hardly (hews raor*; ia the privacits of her amour than in 
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public? How long (hall we covet amd oppress, enlarge our po{^ 
fefiioDS, and account that too little for one man, which Wla3 
formerly enoup;h for a nation? And our luxury is as infati* 
able z% our avarice. Where is that lake, thatTea, that forefti^ 
that fpot of land, that is not ranfacked to gratify our palate f 
The very earth is burdened with our buildipgs ; not a river, 
not a mountain ef^apes us. Oh that there &ould be fucb 
boundlefsde fires in our little bodies f Would not few«r lodg- 
ings ferve us ? We lie but in (?Qe, and where we are not 
that is not properly ours. What with our hooks^ fnares, 
nets, dogs, &c. we are at war with all living creatures ; and 
nothing comes amifs but that .which is either too cheap or too 
common ^ and all this is to gratify a fantafiical palate. Our 
avarice, our ambition, our lufis, are mfatiable; we enlarge our 
poffeflions, fwell our families^ we rifle fea and land for matter 
of oinament and luxury. A bull contehts hirafelf with one 
meadow ; & one foreft is enough for a thoufand elephants ; but 
the little body of a man devours more than all other living 
creatures. We do not eat to fatisfy hunger but ambition ; we 
aiedead while we are alive, and our houfes are fo much eur 
tombs, that a maa might write our epitaphi upon our very 
doors. ^ 

A voluptuous perfon, in fine, can neither be a good man, 
a good patriot nor a good' friend ; for he is tranfported with 
his appetites, without confidering that the lot of man is the 
law of nature. A good man (like a good foldier^ will ftand 
his ground, receive wounds, glory in his fears, and in death 
itfelf, love his mailer for whom he falls; \vith that divine pre- 
cept always :n his mind, '* Follow good" whereas he that com-> 
plains, laments, and groans, muft yield neverthelefs, and do his 
dot/ though in fpite of his heart. Now, what a madnefs is it 
for a manto chufe rather to be lugged than to follow, & vainly 
to contend with the calamities of human life ? Whatfpeverislaid 
uponus.by neceflity, we fliould receive generoufly; for it is foo- 
Jifh to ftrive with what we cannot avoid. We are born fubjefjs, 
and to obey God is perfeA liberty. He that does this, (hall be 
free, iafe and quiet ; all his actions fhall fucceed to his wUh : 
and what can any man defire more, than to want nothing from 
without, and to have all things defirable within himfelf ? Plea- 
fures do but weaken our minds, and fend us for our fupport to 
fortune, who gives us money only as the wag^sof llaverf. 
We muft ftop our eyes and our ears. Ulyffes had but one 
rock to fear, but human life has many. Every city, nay, 
every man is one, and there is no trufting even to our nearefl 
friends. Deliver me from the fuperftition of taking thofe 
things which arc light and vain, for felicities. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIL 

ATAKICI AMB'AKSITION ARE INSATIABIX ANO KiSTLSSt* 

THE man that would be truly rich rouft not increafe his 
fortune, but retrench his appetites: for riches are not 
oniy fuperfiuous^ but mean» and httle more tq^the poiTefToc 
than to the looker on. What is the end of ambition and ava- 
rice, when at beft we are but leewards of what we falfely call 
our own ? All tbofe things that we purfue with fo much ha- 
zard and expence of blood, as well to keep as to get, for which 
ve break faith and friendfhip, What are they but the mere 
dcpojita of fortune ? and not ouri, but already inclining to- 
-ward a new mafter. There is nothing our own but tbat which 
ive give to ourfelves, and of which we have a certain and an 
. inexpugnable poiieflion. Avarice is fo infatiabie, that it is 
not in tne p^ower of Uberality'to content it ; and our defires are 
fo boundlr^, that whatever we get is but in the way to getting 
more without end : and foiong as we are folicitous for the in- 
creafe of wealth, we lofe the true ufe of it, and fpend our time 
in putting out, and palling our accounts, without calling in any . 
fubftantial benefit, either to the world or to ourfelves. What 
is the difference between o]d men and children } the^ one crie3 
for nuts and apples, and the other for gold and fllyer ; the one 
iets up courts of juAice; hears and determines, acquits and 
condemns in je(\, the other in eafneft ; the one makes houfes 
of clay^ the other of marble ; fo that the works of old 
men arp nothing in the world but the progrefs and improve- 
ment of childrens enors ; and they are to be admpnifh- 
.^d and puniihed too like children, not in revenge for inju- 
jries received, but as a corre^ion of injuries done, and tp 
make them giv^ over. There is time fubftance yet in gold 
andfilvex', bgt as to judgments, and ftatutes, procuratioi), 
andcontiEiuance-mpney, th'efe are only the vifions and dreams 
pf avarice. Throvv a cruft of bread to a do*g, he takes it open 
mouth'd, fwallows it whole, and prefentjy gapes for more : juft 
fo dp we with thegifcs of fortune, down they go without chew- 
ing, and we are immediately ready for another phop. But 
what has avarice now to do with gold and Silver, that is fo 
much ogtdone by curioljties of a far greater value ? Let us no 
longer complain, that (here was not a heavier load laid up- 
on thofe precious metals, or that they were not buried deep 
enough^ when we havefognd out ways by war and parchments 
. and by bloody u furious pontrai^?, to undo one another. It is 
remarkable, that providence has given us all things for our 
advantage near at hand *, but iron, gold, and filver (being both 
the knftruments of blood and flaughter, and the price of it), 
jiajure has hidden i^ the bowels of the earth. 
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There is no avarice without (bme puniflimeDt, oyer and 
above that Vhkh it is toitfelf. How mifcrable is it in the ie- 
fire ? how miferable even in the attaining of our ends > For 
money is a greater torment in the poffeffion^ than it is. in the 
purfiiit. The fear of lofing it is a great trouble, the lofs of it 
a greater, anil it is made a greater yet by opinion. Nay, evtn 
in the cafe ofnodireA lofs atali,tiie covetous manlofes what he 
does not get: It is true, the people call the rich man a happy 
roan, and with tbemfelves in his condition ; butcati any con- 
dition be worfe, than that which carries vexation and envy 
along with it ? neither is any man to boaft of hisfbrtunp, his 
herds of cattle, his number of flaves, his lands and palaces; 
for comparing that which he has, to that which he farther co- 
vets, he is a beggar. No man can poflefs all things, but any 
man may contemn them ; and the contempt of riches is the 
neareft way to the gaining of them. 

Some magiftrates are made for money, and thofe commonly 
are bnbfd with money. We are ail turned merchants and 
look not into the quality of things» but into the price of them ; 
for reward we are pious, and for reward again we are impious. 
We are honeft fo long as we may thrive upon it ; but if the 
devil himfelf give belter wages, we change our ;6arty. Our 
parents have trained us up into an admiration of gold and 
lilver, and the love of it is grown up with us to that degree, 
that when we would Ihew our gratitude to heaven« we make 

1)refents of thofe metals. This is it that makes poi^erty look 
ike acurfe and a reproach \ and the poets help it forward ; 
the chariot of the fun muftbe all of gold; the beft of tiroes 
lauft be the golden age, and thus they turn thegreateft ralfery 
'of mankind into the greateft blefling. 

Neither does avarice make us only lanhappy in ourfclves, 
but malevolent alfo to mankind. The foldter wiflies for war ; 
the huibandman would have his com dear ; the lawyer prays 
for dilTencion ; the phylician for a Cckly year; he that deals 
in curiofities, for luxury and esccefs, mak^s up his fortune out 
of the corruptions of the age. High winds and public coi^fla^ 
grations, make work for the carpenter and bricklayer, and 
• one man lives by the lofs of another ; fome few perhaps have 
the fortune to be d'!tefted, but they are all wicked alike. A 
great plague makes work for the fcxton ; and in one word; 
wkofoever gain by the dcad> has not much kindnefs for the li- 
ving. Demadespf Athens condemned a fellow tha*. fold necef- 
faries for funerals, upon proof that he wiihed to make himfelf 
a fortune by his trade, which could not be but by a great mor- 
tality : but perhaps he did not fo much defire to have many 
cuflomers, as to fell dear and buy cheap: befidcs, that all of 
thattrf^de might have, been pondemced as well as he. What 
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ibever wbets our appethes,ftatter$ aed depreflfes the minil, and. 
bj ifilating it, weakens it ; firft biowiog it up, asd tbea fiUtiig 
and deluding it with vanity. 

To proceed novr from the moft proftitute of all vices/enfaality 
and avarice, to-that which pafies in the world for the tnoft ge- 
nerous, the thirft of glory and dominion. If they that lum 
mad after wealth and hononri^ could but look into the hearts of 
them that have already gained tbe(e points, how would it ftar- 
tlethem to fee thofe hideous cares and crimes, that wait on am* 
bitious greatnefs ; all thofe acquifitions that daszle the eyes of 
the vulgar, are but falfe pleafures, flippery and uncertain. 
They are atchieved with labour, and the very guard of them 
is painful. Ambition pufls us up with vanity and wind ;and 
ve arc equally troubled, cither to fee any one before us, or 
nobody behind us j fo that we He under a double envy, for 
vhofoever envies another, is alft» envied himlblf. What mat- 
ters it how far Alexander extended his conqueHs, if he was 
not yetfatisfied with what he had F Every man wants as much 
as he covets ; and it is loft labour, to pour into a veiTcl that 
viii never be iuU. He that had fubdued fo many princes and 
nations, upon the killing oi Clytus, (one friend), and the lofs 
of Hypheftion, (another), delivd-ed himfelf up to anger and 
fadnefs ; and when he ivas mafter of the world, be was yet a 
flavcrto his paflions. Look into Cyrus, Cambyfes, ard the 
whole Periian line, and you fhall not Had fo much as one man 
of them that died fatisited with what he had gotten. Ambitioa 
afpires from great things to greater; and propounds matters 
even impoffibSe, when it has once arrived at things beyond ex- 
peAatioa.^ It isa kind of dropfy -, the more a man drinks the 
n: re he covets. X»et any man but obferve the tumults, and 
t' i crowds that attend palaces ; what affronts mufl we endure 
to be admitted, and how much greater when we are in ? The 
paflage to Virtue is fair, but the way to greatnefs k craggy, 
and it ftands not only on a precipice, but upon ice too; and yet 
it is a hard matter to convince a man rha^ his ilation is dipper y, 
or to prevail upan him not to depend irpon h\s greatnefs ; but 
all fuperfluities are hurtful. A rank crop lays the corn ; too 
great a burden^ fruit breaks the bough ; and our minds may 
be as well overcharged with -an immoderate happbefs. Nay, 
* though we ourfelv€S would be at refl, our fortune will not fuf- 
fer it ; the way that le*ds to honour and riches leads to trou- 
bles, and we find Jhecauiisof ouriorrows in the very objefts 
of our delights. Wtiat joy is thtre in fcafting and luxury ; in 
ambition and a crowd of clients 5 in the arms of a miftrefs, or 
in the vanity of a« unprofitable knowledge? Thefe (hort and 
falfe p\eafures deceive us; and, like drunken neff, revenge the 
iojly pjadncfe of otff hour with the naufeou? aad fad repentance 
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of many. Ambition i^ like a gulf, every thing: is fwallowed u p 

in U and buried, befide the dangerous confequences of it ; for 

that which one has taken from all, may be eafily taken away 

again by all from one. It was D«t either virtue or jeafon, but 

the mad love of a deceitful greatnefs, that aniinated Pompey 

In hit wars, either abroad or at home. What was it but his 

ambition that hurried him to Spain, Africa, and elfewhere, 

when be was too great already in every body's opinion but his 

own? And th? fame motive had Julius Csefar, who tould not, 

even then brook a fuperior himlelf, when the commonweakh 

had fubmitted unto two already. iSor was it any iaftind of vir- 

tix^ that puQied onMarius, who.atthe head of an army, way 

hii^felf yet led on under the command of ambition : but he 

came at taft to the deferved fate of other wicked men, and to 

drink hirofelf of the fame cup that he bad filled to others^ 

We impofc upon our reafon, when we fuifer ourlelves to be 

tranfported with titles ; for we know, that they are nothing 

but a more glorious found : and fo for ornaments^and gildings, 

though there may be a luftre to da:;zle our eyeSj our underftandr 

ing tells as yet, that it.is ^ly outfide, and that the scatter un^ 

der it, is only coarfe and common, 

1 will never envy thofe, that the people call great and hapr 
py. A found mind is not to be (haken with a popular and vaio 
applaufe : nor is it in the power of their pride to difturb the 
fiate of ogr happinefs. An honeft man is known now a-days 
by the duft he raifes upon the way, and it is become a point of 
honour to over-run people, and keep all ata diftance; thoughhe 
that is put out of the way, may perchance be happier than he 
that takes it. He that would excrcife a power profitable to 
himfelf, and grievous to nobody elfe, let him pradife it upoa 
his paflion. They that h^ve burnt cities, otherwiie invincible 
driven armies before them, and bathed themfelves in human 
blood ; after that they have overcome all open enemies, rhey 
have been vanquiflbed by their lull, by their cruelty, and with- 
out refiftance. Alexander was poffeffed wiibthemadnefs of 
laying kingdoms wafte. He began with Greece, where he was 
brought up ; and there he quarried himfelf upon that in it 
which wasbeft ; he fnflav/ed Iiacedemon, and filenced Atben&j 
nor was he content with the dellrufiion of thofe towns, which 
his father Philip had either conquered or bought ; but be made 
himfelf the enemy of human nature; and like the worft qf 
bcafts, he worried what he could not eat. Felicity is an^nquj- 
et thing ; it torments itfelt and pu:^zles th^ brain. It makes 
fpme people ancbitious, others luxurious; it puffs, up forae^ 
and foftens others ; only (%5 it is with'wine) fome heads bear 
it better than others; but it difToIvts all. Greatnefs ftands 
upon a precipice ; and if .profperity carries a ipaa n^ver fo 
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little be jond his poife, it overbears and dalhes him to pieces. 
It is a rare thing for a man in a great fof tune, to lay down his 
happinefs gently *, it being a common fate, for a man to fink 
under the >xreight of thofe felicities that raife him. How noany 
of the nobility did Marius bring down to herdfmen, and 
other mean offices ? Nay, in the very moment of our defpifiag 
Cervants, we may be made fo ourfeives. 

CHAP. XIII. 

HOFK^ AND f IAS. AB.S THX SANE Of HUMAN LI7X. 

NOman can be faid to be perfeflly happy, that runs the 
rifk of difappoincment ; which is the cafe of every man 
tbitt Jiars or hopes for any thing. Fpr hope ^n^Jear^ how diftant 
foever they may feem to be rhe one from the other, ihey are 
both of them yet coupled in the fame chain,, a^ the. guard an<f 
the prifoner ; and the pne treads upon the heel of the other. 
The reafbn of this is obvious, for they are paflions that look 
forward, and are ever folicitous for the future ; only knpe is 
the more plau(%l« weaknefs of the two, which in truth, upon 
the main, are infeparable-, for the one cannoe be without the 
other, : but where the hope is flronger than the^^, or ihe/ittr 
than the Ao/v, we Call it the one or the other ; for withput^^^r 
it were no longer hope^ but arfaintj ;' as without hspe it were no 
longer ^^r, but defpair^ We may come to underftand, wKc« 
ther our difputes are vain or no, if ^e do but confider, that 
we are either troubled about the prefent^ the future, or both* 
If ihe prefent, it is eafy to judge, and the future is uncertain. 
It is a »>olifi) thing 10 be miferable before hand, for fear of mi- 
ierytocome; for a man lofes the prefent which he might en- 
joy, m expeftation of the future ; aray, the fear of lofing any 
thing is as bad as the lofs itfelf. I will be as prudent as I can, 
but not timorous or carelefs: and I will bethink myfelf, and 
forecaft what inconveniencies may happen, before they come. 
It is*true,a man may fear, and yet no» be fearful : which is no 
more, tlian to have the affedlion of fear, without the vice of it; 
but yet a frequent admittance of it runs into a habit. It is a 
ifaamefuland unmanly ^hing to be doubtful, timorous, and un- 
certain; to fet'one Hep forward, and another backward ; and 
to be irrefolute. Can there be any man fo fearful, that had 
not rather fall once, than. hang alwajs in fufpcnce ? 
\« Our miseries areendlefst if we ftand in fear of all poiEbili- 
ties ; thebefl way in fuch a cafe, is to drive out one nail with 
another, and a Uttle to qualify fear with hope; which may 
ier^ve to palliate a misfortune, though not to cure it. There 
is not any thing that we fear, which is fo certain to corae, as it; 
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Hceitaia things which we do fear, will not come; but we art 
loath to oppofe our credulity when it begins to move us, ind 
fo to bring our fear to the. teft. Well ! but, « what if the thing 
we fear fhould come to paf? }*'^ Perhaps it wilt be the better for 
tis. Suppofe it to be death ttfelf, why may it not prove the 
glory of my life ? Did not poifon make Socrates famous ? Aad 
waf oof Cato*s fword a ^reat part of his honour ? <* Do we 
fear any misfortune to befall us ?" We are not prefently fure 
that it will happen. How many deliverances have come un- 
looked for? And how many mifchiefs that we looked for, have 
never come to pafs ? It is time enough to lament when it comes, 
and in the interim to promife ourfelves the beft. What do I 
know, but fomething or other may delay or divert it? Soiae 
hate efcaped out of the fire ; others, when a houfe has fallea 
over their head, have received no hurt : one man has been 
iaved when a fword waa at his throat ; another has been coa- 
desined, aad outlived hfs head/man : fo that ill fortune, we iee, 
as well as good, has.her levities : peradventure it will be, per- 
adventure not ; anduntil it comes to pafs, we are not fure of 
it: wedoroaay times take words in a worfe fenie than they 
were intended, and imagine things to be woife taken than they 
arr. It is time enough to bfar a misfortune when it comes, 
without aoticfpating it. 

He that would deliver him felf from all apprehenfions of the 
future, let him firfl take for granted, that all fears will fall up- 
on him; and then examine and meafure the evil th«t he fears, 
which he will find to be neither great nor long. Befide, that 
the ills which he fears he iray fuffcr, he fuffers in the very fear 
of them. As in the fymptoms of an approaching difeafe ; a 
man fhall find himfelf lazy and liftlefs; a wearinefs in his iimbs 
with a yawning, and fhuddering all over him: (b itis in the cafe 
of a weak mind ; it fancies mis^rtunes, and fnakes k man wret* 
ched before his time. Why fliould I torment myfelf at prefeat 
with what perhaps may fall out fifty years hence? This luimour 
h a kind of voluntary difeafe, and an induf^rious contrivance 
of ovr own unhappinefs, to complain (^ an affii<flion that we do 
Hot feel. Some are not only moved with grief itfclf, but with the 
mere opinion of it ; as chiMrea will ftart at a (hadov, or at the 
fight of a deformed perfon. If we fland in fear of violence 
from a powerful enemy, It is fome comfort to us, that whoibe- 
rer makes himfelf terribleto others, is not without fear himfelf; 
the leaR noife makes a lion flart; and the fierceft of beafla 
whatfoever eni*ages them, makes the« tremble too : a ihadow» 
a voice, an unufual odour roufes them* 

The things rooft to be feared, I take to be of three kinds; 
Tvant^Jicknefi, and . thofe violences that may be impoied upon 
us by a J^ron^ hand. The ^aft of thcf(^ has the greateft force, 

becaufe 
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b^caufe it comes attended with noife and tumult : whereas the 
incommodities of poverty and difeafes are more natural, and 
iteal upon us in iilence, .without any. external circumftances of 
horror : but the other marches in pomp, with fire and fword, 
gibbets, racks, hooks ; wild beafb to devour us, ftakes to empale 
us; engines to te&r OS to pieces ; pitched bags to burn, us in« 
and a thoufand other exquifite inventions of crueky. No 
wonder then, if that be the mod dreadful to us, that prefents 
Itfeif in Co many uncouth fhapea; and by the very folemnity 
1$ rendered the moft formidable. The more inftruments of bo- 

. dily pain the executioner fliews us, the more frightful he makes 
bimfelf; for many a man that would have encountered death in 
any generous form with refolution enough, is yet overcome with 
the manner of it. As for the calamities of hunger and thirft, 
inward ulcers, fcorchmg fevers, tormenting fits of the ftone, 
I jook upon tiiefe miferies to be at leaft as grievous as any of 
the Tefl ; only they do not fo much a£k6i the fancy, becaufe 
they lie out of fight. Some people talk high of dangers 
at a difiauce ; but (like cowards) i^hen the executioner comes 
to do his duty, and fhew us the fire, the axe, theXcaffold, and 
death at ha^nd, their courage fails them, upon the very pinch, 
when they have moft need of it. Sicknefs, (I hope), captivi- 
ty, fire, are no new things to us ; the falls of houfes, funerals 
and conflagrations, are every day "before our eyes. The 
man that I fupped with laft night, is dead before morning ; why 
ihould I wonder then, feeing fo roaiiy fall about me, to be hit 
at Jail myfelf ? What ckn be greater madnefs, than to cry out, 
" Who would have dreamed of this ?" And why not, I be- 
f eech you ? Where is that eftate that may not be reduced to 
beggary ; that 4ignlty which may not be followed with ba.nifh* 
menr, dlfgrace, and extreme contempt! That kingdom 
thatmay,not fuddenly fall to ruin; change its mafter and 
be depopulated^? That prince that may not pais ^the hand 
of a common hangman; that which is one man's fortun*e may he 
another's ; but the forefight of calaipities to come, breaks the 
violence of them. 

: CHAP. XIV. 

IT IS ACCORDING TO THl J^UX OK VA.LSK £5TIMATX OF 
THINGS, THAT WX ^A^S HAPPY OR MISXRA3LX* 

HOW many things are there that the fancy makes terrible 
by night, which the day turns into ridiculous ? What is 
there in labour, or in death rhat a man fhould be afraid of? 
they are much flightcr in aft than in contemplation ; and we 
may contemn them, but we will not : To that it is not becaufe 
they are hara that we dread them, but they are hard becaufe? 

R we 
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vcarefirft afraid ofthero. Pains, S( other violences of fortune, ar^ 
the faroe thing to us that g^obVms are td children : we are more 
feared vith them than hurt. We take up our opinions upoA 
iruft, and err for company, ftill judging that to be beft 
that has moll competitors. We make a falfe calcuYation of 
matters, becaufe we advife with opinion, aod not with nature; 
and this mideads us to a hi|;her efleem for riches, honour, an^ 
power, than they are worth : we have been ufed to admire 
and recommend Lhem, and a private error is quickly turned 
inio a public. The greatcft and the fmalleft things are equally 
hard to be comprehended ; we account many things ^r^or, for 
wantof underftandtng what effef^ually is fo ; and we reckob 
other things to hcfmall^ which we find frequently to be of the 
Iiighpft value. Vain things only move vain minds. The ac- 
cidents that we fo much boggle at, are not terrible in them- 
felves, brt they are made fo by our infirmities ; but we confuft 
rather what we hear than what we feel, without examining, 
oppofing. Or difcufiing the things we fear; fo that we either 
iland ftill and treu)ble, or eKe dire^ly run for it; as thofe 
tioops did, that, upon the raifmgof the du ft, took a flock of 
flieep for the enemy. Whea^ the body and niind are cotrtpt- 
«d, It is no wonder if all things prove intolerable; and not be- 
caufe they are fo in truth, but becaufe we are difTolute and foo^ 
lifii: for we are infatuated to fuch a degree, that betwixt the com- 
mon madnefs of men and that which falls under the care of the 
phyftcian, there is but this difference, the one labours of a 
difeafe, ^nd other of a falfe opinion. 

. The Stoics hold, that all thofe torments that commonly draw 
from us groans and ejaculations, are in the^n&lves trivial and 
contemptible. But thefe high-flown expreffions apart, (how 
truefoever), let us difcourfe the point at the rate of ordinary 
men and no: make ourftlves roiferable before our time; for the 
things w«fapprehendtobe at hand may pofEbly never come to 
pals. Some thing^s trouble us more than they fhou Id, other 
things fooner ; and fome things again diforder us that ought 
not to trouble us at all : ib that we either enlarge, or create, 
or anticipate our difquiets. For the firft part, let it reft as a 
matter in.controverfy; for that which I account light, another 
perhaps will jurfge infupportable: one man laughs under the 
lafh, and another whines for a fillip. How fad a calamity is 
^poverty to one man, which to ano*her appears rather defirable 
than inconvenient? For the poor man, who has nothing to 
lofe, ha^ nothing to feat; and he that would enjoy himfelf fo 
the fatisfaflion of his foul, muft be either poor indeed, or at 
lea ft look as if he were fo. Some people are extremely dejeft- 
cd with fickneft and pain; whereas Epicurus bleffed his fate, 
with bis laft breath, in the acuteft tormeats of the ftone ima- 
ginable, ' 
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glnabie. And fo for baniflnseikt, which to one man isfp jprie- 
Tous; and yet to another is no more than a bare change of 
place ; a thing that we do everj day for our health, ^leafure, 
say, and upon the account even of common budnefs. Qovr 
terrible is death to one man, which to atiother appears the 
greateft providei»ce in nature^ even toward at! ageg and con- 
ditions ? l\ is the wifli of fome, the relief of many, and the 
end of allp It fets the ilave al liberty, carries the baaifhed 
man home, and places all mortals upon the fame Jevel : in fo- 
much, that life itfcif were puni0iment without it! When I fee 
tyrants, tortures^ viofenccs, the profpefl of death is a confo- 
)ation to me, and tire only remed;^ againft the bjuries of* life. 

Nay^ fo great are our^iilakes in ^he true eftimateof things 
that we have hardly done any thing that we have not had rea- 
fon to wi(h undone ; and we have found the thing;s we feared 
to be more defirablethan thofe we coveted. Our very prayersi^ 
h^ve been more pernicious than the curfes of our enemies ; asd 
Vemuft pray a^aia to have our former prayers forgiven. 
Where Is the wi^ n^n that wiQies to himlelf the wi(hes of bis 
motber, purfe, or his tutor ; the worft of enemies, with the . 
itttentiQn of the beft of friends? We are uncone if their 
j^rayers be heard; and it is our duty to pray that they may 
&ot ; foe tbey are no other than well meaning execrations* 
They take evil for gpod, and one wiih fights with another ; 
give me rather the contempt of all thofe things whereof they 
viih me the greateft plenty. We are tqually huit by fome 
that prav for us, and by others that curie us ; the one imprints 
in. us a faifefear* and the other does us mifchief by a miftake; 
lb that it is no wonder if mankind be miferable, when we are 
brought up from the very cradle under the imprecations of 
our parents. We pray for trifles, without io much as think* 
ing of the greateft bleffin^jj; jind we are sot afhamed many 
times to aft God fi^r that, which weQiould bluih to own to our 
lieighbour, . . 

It is with us as with an itinocent that my. father had in hui 
faoiiiy ; (he fell bUnd pn a Cxidden, and nobody could perfuade 
Jaer (he was blind. ** She coj^ld not endure ^he houfe/' (he 
cried, <* it was fo dark/* and was ftill calling to go abToad. 
That which we laughed at in her, we find to he true in our- 
fdyes'i we are covetous ' and ambitious*, but the world fhall 
ttever bring us to acknowledge it, and we impme it to the 
.place : nay» we are the worfe of the two ; for that blind fool 
CjSdled for a guide, and we wander about without one. It is a 
hard .(better to cure thofe that will not believe they ire fick» 
We are a&amed to admit a matter, and we are too old to learn 
ViceftiU goes before virtue ; fo that we have two works to do ; 
^e muft caft o^ the one; an^ learn the other. By one evil wc 
' K a "' • * - make 
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mnkt way to another, and only feek thing;s to be avoided, or 
tbofe of which we are foon weary. That which feemed too 
much when we wiflied for it. proves too little when ve have it ; 
and it is not as fome imagine, chat felicity is greedy, but it is 
little and narrow, and cannot fatisfy us. That which we take 
to be very high ata.diftance, Wf find to be but low when we 
come at it. And the bufiaefs is, we do not underftand the true 
ftateoF things : we are deceived by rumours*, wbtn we have 
gained the thing we aimed at, we find it to be either ill or 
empty : or perchance lefs than we ezpeA, or otherwife perhaps 
great, but not good, 

CHAP. XV, 

TBI ILXSSIMGS OY TlffPlKANCX A2<D MODiaATIOK. 

THERE is not any thing that is neceffary to us but we 
have it either cfmp or gratis ; and this is the provifioa 
that our heavenly Father has made for us, whofe bounty was 
never wanting taour needs. It is true, the belly craves and 
" calls upon us, but then a fmall matter contents it : a little 
bread and water is fufficient, and all the r^ft is bat fuperflu- 
ous. He that lives accordmg to reafon ihall never be poor, 
and he that governs his life by opinion (hall never be rich ; for 
nature is limited, but fancy is boundlefs. As for meat, clothes, 
and lodging, a little feeds the body, and as little covers it : fo 
that if mankind would only attend human nature, without ga« . 
ping at fuper^uities, a cook would 4>e found as needlefs as a 
foldier *, for we may have neceffaries upon very eafy terms ; 
whereas we put ourfelves to great pain for ezcefles. When we 
are cold we may cover ourlelves with (kins of beafts 7 and 
againft violent heats, ve have natural grottos ; or wjth a few 
ofiers, and a little clay, we may defend ourfelves againft all 
feafons. Providence has been kinder to us than to leave us 
live by our wits, and to fland in need. of invention and arts. 
It is only pride and curiofity that involves us in difficulties : if 
notbjng will ferve a man but rich clothes and furniture, ftatues 
and plate, a numerous train of fervant$, and the rarities of all 
nations; it is not fortune's fault, but his own, that he is not 
fatisfied ; for his defires are infatiable, and this is not a thirft 
but a difeafe ; and if he were mafter of thp whole world, he 
vould be Hill a beggar. It is the mind that makes us rich and 
happy, in what condition foever weare; ^nd money fignifies 
no more to it, than it does to the Gods : if the religion be fin- 
cere, no matter for the ornaments : it is only luxury and ava* 
lice that makes poverty grievous to us *, for it is a very 
final! matter that does our bufmefs ; and when we have provi- 
ded againijL cold, hucge^Ti and thirft, all the ireft is but vanity 

and 
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and exc«fs ; and there is no.need of expence upon foreign dtf- 
Ifcacies, or the artifices of the kitchen. What is he the worfe 
for poverty^ that defpifesthefe things: nay, is he not rather 
the better for it, becaufe he is not able to go to the price of 
them ? For he is kept fbund vhether he will or no ; and that 
which a ntan eannof do, looks many times as if he wcmUnot. 

When I look bark into the moderation of paft ages» it makes 
me afliamed to difcourfe, as if poverty had need of any confo- ' 
lation ; for we are now come to that degree of intemperance, 
that a fair patrimony is too little for a meal. Homer had but 
one fervant, Plato three^ and Zerjo (the mafter cff the mafcu- 
line fe6l of Stoics) had none at all. The daughters of Scipio 
had their portions out of the common treafury, for their father 
left them not worth a penny : how happy were their huibands 
that had the people of Rome for their father-in-law ^ Shall any 
man now contemn poverty after thefe eminent examples, which^ 
are fufficient not only to juftify, but to recomtAndJt? Upon 
Diognes's only fervant running away from him, he was told 
where he was, and perfuaded to fetch him back again : " What," 
fays he,*' can Manes live without Djogenes, and not Diogenes 
without Manes ?'^ and fo let him go. The piety and modera* 
tion of Scipio has made his memory more venerable than his 
arms; and more yet after he left his country, than while he 
defended it; forroatteit were come to that pafs, that either 
Scipio muft be inigrious to Rome, or Rome to Scipio. Coarfe 
bread and water, CO a temperate man, is'as good as a feaft; 
and the very herbs of the field yield a nourifbment to man» as 
well as to beafts. It was not by choice merits and perfumes 
that our forefathers recommended themfelves, but in virtuous 
actions, and the fweat of honefi, military, and of manly b^ 
bour& - ^ 

While nature lay in^common, & all her benefits wereproroifcu- 
oufiy enjoyed, ivhat could be happier than the Rate of man- 
kind ? wheft people lived without avarice or envy ? What cou4d 
be richer than when there was not a poor man to be found in the 
world ; Sofoon as this impartial bounty of Providence came to be 
reftrained by covetoufnefs, & that particulars appropriated that 
to themfelves, which was intended for all, then did poverty creep 
into the world, when fome men, by defiring more than came 
to their Ihare, loft their title to the reft ; a lofs never to be re- 
paired, for though we may come yet to get much, we once had 
all. The fruits of the earth were in thcfe cifays divided among 
the inhabitants of it, without either want or ezceH^. So long 
as men contented themfelves with their lot, there was no vio- 
lence, no engroflingor hiding of thofe benefits for particular 
advantages, whJch were appointed for the community ; but 
every man had as much care fojf h\i neighbour as for hitnfelf. 

No 
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No atin$ or bloodfiied, no war but with wild beafts : but ua^ 
d<r ihe pioteAioQ of a wood or a cave, they fpeut their days 
vithout care5» and their nights without groans ; thiur iaoc- 
conce.was fheir fecurity and their proted^ion. There was as yet 
DO beds of ilQte, noorna«aeats of pearl und embrcMdery ^ nor 
aby ot tbofe remorfes that aUend them ; but (he heavens wert 
their caoopy^^ the glories of them their (peAacI^. The motions 
0| the orbs, the courfes of the ftars, and the wondevful order 
of Provideace, was their contemplation. There was no fear 
of tho hduie falling, or the rufihog of a rat behind the arras ; 
they had oo palaces then like cities ; but they had open air, and 
bjrea thing rooms, cryftal fountains, refre{hing fh des, the 
neadows drefled up in their native beauty, and luch cottages 
as were according to nature, and wherein they lived contented- 
ly, wii^iout fear either .of loftng or of falhng, Thefe people hvcd 
«(ithout either folitude or fraud ; and yet I muft call them ra- 
ther bappy than wife. That oaen were generally better before 
tbey were corrupted than after, T make no doubt; and I am apt 
t« believe, that they were both ftrongerand hardier too v but 
their wits were not yet cooie to oiaturky ; for nature does not 
give virtue ; and it is a kind of ait to become good. They 
had not as yet torn up the bowels of the earth for gold, lilver, 
or prectous fiones ; and fo far were they from killing any maa^ 
. ms we do^ for a fpedade, that they were not as ya come to it 
cither in fear or anger ; nay, they fpared the very flfhes. But 
tiler all this, they were innocent becaufe they, were ignorant i 
and there is a great difference Oetwtzt not knovinp;. how to of* 
fend ami not being willing to doit^ .Tbey had, in that rud« 
life, certain images and reisnsblances of virtue, but yet they 
feU (hoTt of virtue itfelf, which comes only by inftitution, leaxa* 
ing, and ftudy, as it is perfeded by pradlice. It is indeed th« 
end for which we were born, b«t yet it did not come into the 
jiKorld with us ; and in the beftof men b^ore they are inftru^ 
Ht, we find ratber the natter and the {t€d$ of virtue, than the 
vit'tue itfelf. It is the wonderful beaignity of nature,^ that 
has laid open to us all things that xaay do us good, and only hid 
thofe tlungs from us that may hurt us ; as if (he durft not thi^ 
lis >vith gold and filver, or wuh iron, 'which is the inftrument 
qI^" war» and contention for the other. It is we ourf^lves that 
luve drawn out of the earth both the caafifs and the inftrumenH 
of our dangers ; and we a» e {o vaio as to fet the highcil elieera 
' A)i>oii thofe things to which nature has afligned the loweft place* 
-What can be more coarfe and rude in the mine, than thefe 
precious metals ; or more Aavilh and dirty, than the people 
•that dig and work them? and yet they de^fs our minds more 
than our bodies, and make the poilefror fouler than the artii^cer 
ot theoK Rich men, in 'finei are only the greater flaves ; 
•both the one and tlie other M^ants a great deal. Haf>]>y 
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Happy is that roan that «at8 only fbt hun^r, and drinks <hh 
ly for third ; that (lands upon his own le^s, and lives by Re«» 
fbo, not by example ; and provides for ufe and neceffity. not 
for often ration and pomp. Let us curb 6ur appetites, encoit* 
ra^e Virtue, and rather be beholden to <^urtelvcs forVichci 
th^n to fortune, vho,vrhen a man draws himfelf into a narr«4r 
compafs.has the leaft mark at hinit l<et my bed be plain and 
clean, and my clothes fotoo; my meat without much ezpenoe^ 
cr many waiters, and neither a burden to my purfe nor to my 
bbdy, not to go out the fame way it cane in. That which it 
too little for luxury, is abundantly enough for nature. Tlie 
end of eatinfr and drinking is fatiety ; now, what matters if 
though one eats and drinks more, and another Ufs, fo Ion|r«t 
the one is not a-hungry, nor the other a*thi«*0 ? Fpicurus^ 
that limits pleafure to nature, as the Stoics do Virtje, is im- 
doubtedly in the right ; and thofe that cite bim to kuthoHA^ 
their voluptuoufnefs, do exceedingly miAake htm, and only 
feek a good authority for an evil caufe ; fov their pleaft>ret o£ 
fiotN, gluttony, and luil, hare no af&afty at alt with his pre* 
cepts or meaning. It is true, that at firft fight his phik>(bf>hy 
feems effeminate -, but he that looks nearer .him, w^l find hios 
to be h very brave roan only in a woman iti drefs. 

It is a common objefiion I know* that thefe philofophers 4o 
not hire at the rate they talk ; for they can ftatter their fuperi*- 
ors, gather eftaces, and be as much concerned at theloGof 
fortune, or of fri^d!s, as other people ; as ^fible of re* 
proaches, as luxnrioas in their enting and drinking, theif 
rurmtiire, their houfes; as magnificent in their plate, !«€•» 
▼ants, and officers ; as profufe and cartons in their f^dens^ 
&C' Wjell ! andwha: of all this, or if it weie twenty times 
more ? It is fome degree of Virtue for a man to condemn (hoh 
ielf *, and if he canooc com^op to the beft, to be fct bcuer 
than the worft ; and if he'cannot wholly fubdue hh appetiies, 
however to check and dinanifh them. If I do not live as I 
preach, take notice that I do not fpeak of myfclf, but of Yrr^ 
tue; nor am I fo much o&nded with other mens vices as Muh 
my own. All this was objeAed to Plato, Epicurus, Zenc: n^r 
is any Virtue fo facred as to efcupe malevolenee. The cynic 
2>emetrius vas a great infiar.cc of ft-veiity and mortificatioii^ 
and one that impofed opon himfelf oeifher to poirtfs any thin^^ 
nor fo muci) as to afie it ; and yet be bad this fccm put upon 
him, that his prcCeffion was pmwrty, not Firtue, Plato is folnm^ 
ed for ajking money ; Ariftotle for noeiving it ; Dentocmiia 
for n^U^Hng it ; Epicurus for cmfummg it. How happy twr© 
we if we co«»ld bbt cocne to imitate thefe mens vices; fer if wo 
ktfew onr o^n condition, we Cbould find work enough nt himiev 
Bat we are lilce people that ere making merry at a' plav, nr » 

tavcin. 
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tarero, when* their own houfes are on fire, and yet they knovr 
Qothin^ of It. Nay, Cato himfelf was faid to be a drunkard ; 
but drunkmnefi itfelf (halt fooner be proved to be no crime, 
than Cato dtihoneft. They that demolifh temples, and over- 
tarn altars, (hew their [»ood will, though they can do the gods 
BO hart ; and fo it fares with thofe that invade the reputation 
of great men. If the profeffors of Virtue, be as the world 
caljs them, avaritious, libidinous, ambitious ; what are they 
then that have a deteftation for the very name of it ? but 
aialicious nacures do not want wit to abqfe honefter men than 
thenfelvea. It is the praAice of the multitude, to bark at 
eminent men, as little dogs do at ftrangers ; for they look upon 
other mens Virtues, as the upbraiding of their own wicked- 
nets. We (hould do well to commend thofe that are good ; if 
not, let us pafs them over ; but however, let us fpare ourfeives ; 
for befide the blafpheming of Virtue, our rage is to so purpofe, 
£ot to return now to my tejtt. 

We are ready enough to limit others, but loath to putbouads 
andreftraint upon ourfeives ; though we know that many times 
a greater evil is cured by a left ; and the mind that will not 
be brought to Virtue by precepts, comes to it frequently by 
neceility. Let us try a little to eat upon a joint ftool, to ferve 
ourfeives, to live within compafs, and accommodate our clothes 
to the end they were made for. Occaiional experiments of 
our moderation, give us the beft proof of our firronefs and 
Virtue. A well-governed appetite is a great part of liberty ; 
and it is a blefled lot, that fince no man can have all things 
that he would have, we may all of us forbear de firing what we 
have not. It is the oiSce of temperance to over-rule us in 
our pleafures : fome (he rejects, others (he qualifies, and 
keeps within bounds ; Oh ! the delights of reft, when a man 
comes to be weary ; and of meat when he is heartily hungry! 
I have learned ((ays our author) by one journey, how many 
things we have that are fuperfluous, and how eafily they may 
be fpared ; for when we are without them, upon neceility, we 
do not fo much as feel the want of them. Thi9 is the fecond 
bleiTed day (fays he) that my friend and I have travelled tbge- 
ther : one waggon carries ourfeives and our fervants ; my 
mattrefs lies upon the ground, and I upon that ; our diet an- 
fwerable to our lodgings ; and never without our figs and our 
table-bocks. The muleteer without (hoes, and the mules, 
only prove themfelves to be alive by their walking. In this 
eauipage I am not willing, I perceive, to own myf^^f* hut aa . 
often as we happen into better company, I prefently fall a 
blu(hing; which (hevs, that lam nop yet confirmed in thofe 
things which I approve and commend : lam not yet come to 
own my frugality ; for he that is aihamed to be fecn in a mean 

condirioB, 
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donduion, would 6e proud of a fplendid ofte. I value royfclf 
iTpQn whit paffengers think of me, ?»nd tacidy renounce my 
principles ; whereas 1 fhould rather litt up ncy voice to btf 
heard by mankind,' and tell them, "You are all mad ; your 
** minds are fee upon fupcrfluities, and you value no man for 
** hi8 Virtues." I carac one night weary home, and threw my- 
felf upon the bed, wirti th'xs confideration about me : - There 
" is nothing ill that is well taken/. My baker tells me, he has 
no bread ; but fays he, I may get fome of your tenants, though 
1 fear it is not good. No matter faid I, for I will ftay until it 
be better -^ that is to fay, until my ftomach will be glad of 
worfe. It is difcretion foroetimes to praflife temperance, and ac- 
cuftom ourfelv^s to a little; for there are many difficulties, both 
of time and place, that may force us upon It. When we come 
to the matter of patrimony ; how ftridly do we examine what 
•very man is worth, before we will truft him with a penny : 
" Such a man," we cry, •* has a great eftattr, but it is fhrewdly 
** incumbered; a very fair houfe, but it was built with bor- 
" rowed money ; a numerous family, but he does not keep 
" touch with his creditors ; if his debts *ere paid, he would 
- not be worth a groat." Why do we not take the fame 
courfe in other things, and examine what every man is worth i 
It is not enough^o have ^ long train of attendants, vaft pof- 
feffions, or an incredible treafure in money and jewels; a man 
may be poor for all this. There is only this diflFerence at befl ; 
one man borrows of the ufunr^ and the other o[ fortune. What 
iignifies the carving or gilding of the chariot ; is the mafter 
ever the better for it ? 

We cannot clofe up this chapter with a. more generous m- 
ilance of moderation, than that of Fabricius. Pyrrhus tempt- 
ed him with a fum ef money to betray his country; and Pyr- 
rhus's phyfician offered Fabricius, for a fum of money, to 
poifon \\\smafier\ but he was too brave, either to be overcome 
by gold, or to overcome by poifon ; fothat he refufed the mo- 
ney, and advifed Pyrrhus to have a care of treachery ; and 
this in the heat too o(f a licentious war: Fabricius valued him- 
felf upon his poverty, an(l was as much above the thought of 
riches.as of poifon. " Live Pyrrhus," fays he, « by my friend- 
" (hip ; and turn that to thy fatisfadion, which was before»thy- 
'• trouble, that is to fay, that'Fabricius could not be corrupted/' 

' CHAP. XVI. 

CONSTANCY OF MIN© GIVES A MAN RIPTJT ATION, ANO 
• MAKES HIM HAPPY IN DESPITE OF ALL MISFORTUNE. 

THE whole duty of man may be reduced to the two points 
of ahftincnc€ ^nd' patkncc: temper ance in projperity, and 
S . courage 
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couragi in adverjity* We have alreadj^ treated of the former ; 
and th^ other follows now in courfe. 

Epicurus will have it, that a wife man will hear all injuries \ 
but the Stoics will not allow thofe things to be injuries which 
Epicurus calls fo. Now, betwixt ihefe two^ there is the fame 
difference that we finci betwixt two gladiators \ tbe one receives 
vounds, but yet maintains his ground, the other telb the peo- 
ple when he is in blood, that if is hut afcratch, and will not fuf- 
ler any body to part them. An injury cannot be received^ but 
it muit be done : but it may be done, and yet not received \ as a 
man may be in the water and not f(\'im, but if he fwims, it is 
prefumtd that he is in th? water. Or if a blow or a fhot be 
levelled at us, it may fo happen fhat a man may mifs his aim, 
or fome accident interpofe that may divert the mifchief. That 
vhich is huit is pafdve, and inferior to that which hurts it. 
But you will lay, that Socrates was condemned and put to 
death, and fo received an injury ; but I anfwer, that the ty- 
rants ^/^ him an injury, and yet he received none. . He that 
fleala any thing from me, and hides it in my own houfe^though 
I have not loft it, yet he has ftolcn it. He that lies'with his 
own wife and takes her for another woman, though the woman 
be honeft, the roan is an adulterer* Suppofe a man gives me 
a draught of poifon, and it proves not ftrong enough to kill 
nie, his guilt is never the lefs for the difappointment. He that 
makes a pafs at me is as much a murderer, though I put it by, ' 
as if he had ftruck me to the heart. It is the intention, not 
the efPc<^, that makes the wickednefs. He is[ a thief that has 
the will of killing and ilaying, before his hand is dipt in blood; 
as it is facrHege, the very intention of laying violent hands 
upon holy things. If a philofopher be expofed to torments, 
the axe over hishead, his body wounded, his guts in his bands 
I will allow him to groan ; for Virtue itfclf cannot dived him 
of the nature of a roan ; but if his mind ftand firm, he has 
difcharged his part. A great mind enables a man to maintain 
his ftation with honour ; fo that he only makes ufe of what he 
meets in his way, as a pilgrim that yrowld fain beat his jour- 
ney's end. 

It is the excellency of a great mind to aji nothing, and to 
wtfwf nothing; and to fay, " I will have nothing to do with 
•• fortune, that repulfes Cato, anrt prefers Vatinius." He 
that quits his hold, and accounts any thing good that is not 
. honeft, runs gaping after cafjalties, fpends his days in anxie- 
ty, and vain expeftation ; that man is miferable. And yet it 
is hard, you will fay, to bebaniQied or caft into prifon ; nay, 
vhatif it were to be burnt, or any other way deflroycd ? We 
ha\e examples in all ages, and in all cafes, of great men that 
have triumphcdt)ver all misfortunes, ^latellus fuffered exile 

/ refolgtely, 
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refolutelj; Rutillus choarfully ; Socrates diiputed in the dun* 
geon, and though he might have made his efcape, refufed it ; to 
Ihew the world how eafy a thing it was to fubdue the (wo great 
terrors of mankind, death dnd a jaiL Or what {haJl we lay of 
Mucius Scevola ; a man only of a military courage, and with- 
out the help either of philofophy or letters; who, when he 
found that he had killed the fecretary, Inftead of Porfenoa 
f the prince), burnt his arm to albes for the miftake ; and held 
his arm in the flame until it was taken away by his very eoe- 
nii<?s. Porfcnna did more eafily pardon Muciusfor bis intent ' 
to kill him, than Mucius forgave himfeif for miffing of 
his aim. Ha might have done a luckier thing, but never a 
braver. 

Did not Cato, in the laft night of his life, take JPlato 16 bed 
with him, with his fword at his bed's head ; th«^ one that he 
might have death at his will, the other that he might have it 
in J?is power ; being relblved that no man ihould be able to fay, 
cither that he killed or that he faved Cato ? So foon, as he 
had compofed his thoughts, he took his fword ; «• jt'ortune,*' 
fays he; ** I have hitherto fought for my couatry's liberty, 
•• and for my own, and only that I might live free among free- 
•* men; btit the caufe is now loft, and Catofafe,'' With that 
void he caft himfeif upon his fword ; and after the phyficians 
thatpreffed in upon him had bound up his wound, he tore it 
open again, and fo expired with the fame greatncfs of foul that 
he^ived. But thefe are the examples, you will fay, of men 
famous in their generations. Letus but confult hiftory, and 
ve (hall find, even in themoHeifeminate of nation^ and the moft 
dtfTolUte of times, men of all degrees, ages & fortunes, nay, e^^ea 
vomen themfelyes, that have overcome the fear of death : 
-which, in truth, is fo little to be (eared^ that, '4uly confider- 
ed, it is one of the greatefl benefits of nature. It was as great 
an honour for Cato, when his party was broken, that he him- 
feif ftood bis ground, as it would have been if he carried the 
idayi and fettled an univerfal peace j lor it is an equal prudence 
to make the beft of a bad game, and to manage a good one^ 
The day that he was r^/>«^.fi? he played^ and the night that he 
' /l//Whimfelf he read^ as valuing the lofsof his life and the mi(^ 
^ iing of an oflSice, at the fame rate. People, I know, are apt 
to pronounce upon other men's infirmities by the meafure of 
• their own, and to think it impoflibie that a man (hqiild be con- 
tent to be burnt, w^ounded, killed, orfhackled, though in forae 
cafes h^ may. It is only fo;- a great mind to judge of .great 
things ; for otherwife, that which is our infirmity will feem to 
be another body's, as a ftreight ftick in the water appears to 
be crooked : he that yields, dravs upon his own head his own 
yuin ; for we ate fure to get the better ot fortune, if we do 
•Si but 
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but ^tj3gg\e vith her. Fencers and wreftlers, we fee what 
blows aud bruifes they dndure, not only for honour but for el:- 
ercife. If we turn our backs once, we are routed and pur- 
fued ', that man only is happy that draws good out of evij, that 
Hands faft in his judgment, and unmoved with any external 
"violence : or however fo little moved, that the iceeneft arrow 
in the quiver of iorcune is but a prick of a needle to him, ra- 
ther than a wound ; and all her other weapons fail upon him 
only as hail upon the roof of a houfe, that crackles and fkips 
•£F again, without any damage to the inhabi^nt. 

A generous and a clear fighted young man will take it for a 
happinefs to encounter ill fortune. It is nothing ior a man to 
hold up his head in a calm ; but to maintain his poft when all 
others have quitted their ground, and there to ftand upright 
where other men are beaten down, this is divine and praife*wor- 
thy. What ill is there in torments, or in thofe things whi^b we 
commonly account grievous croflVs? The great evil is the want 
of courage^ the bowing and fubmitting to them, which can ne- 
ver happen to a wife man; for he flan ds upright under any 
weight-, nothing that is to be borne difpleafes him ; he knows 
his ftrength, and whatlbever may be any man's lot, he never 
comfibins of, if it be his own. Nature, be fays, deceives no- 
body ; ffae dues not tell us whether our children (haH be fair or 
foul, wife or foolilh, good fubjcds or traitors, nor whether 
our fortune (hall be good or bad' We muft not judge of a man 
by his ornaments, but ftrip him of all the advantages and the 
impo&ures of fortune ; nay, of his very body too, and look 
into his mind. If he can fee a naked fword at his eyes without 
fo much as winking -, if he makes it a thing indiffer'^nt to him, 
whether his life go out at his throat or at his mouth ; if hetran 
hear hirafelf fentenced to torments or exiles, and under the ve- 
ry hand of ahe executioner fay thus tahimfelf, " All this I am 
" provided for. and it is no more than a man that is to fuffsr 
" the fate of humanity." This is the temper of rofnd that 
fpeaks a man happy ; and without this, all the confluences of 
external copforrs fignify no more than (he perfonating of a 
king^upontbeflage J when the curtain is drawn we are play- 
ers again. Not that I pretend to exempt a_wife map out of the 
number of men, as if he had no fenfe of pain. But I reckon 
him as compounded of body and foul : the body is irrational 
and may be galled, burnt, tortured; but the rational part fs 
fearlefs, invincible, and riot to be (haken. This is it that I 
reckon upon as the fupreme good of man ; which, until it-^be 
perfefled, is but an unfte^dy agitation of thought,nind in the 
Jjerfcif^ion an immoveable ftHbility. It is not in our contenti- 
ons with fortune as in thofe of the theatre, vheie we may 
throw down ourarms>and pray for quarter ; but here we mull 

die 
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die firm and.refolute. There oeeds no eDCouragement to thofe 
things which we areincline(*»toby a natural inftmA, as the pre* 
fevvation oi ourfelve^ with eafe and pleufure ; but if it comes 
to the trial of o^r faith by torments, or of our courage by 
vounds, thefe are difficulties that we muft be armed ^igainft 
by philolophy and piecept: and yet alj this is no more 
than what we were born to, add no matter of wonder at_ all ; 
fo that a wife man prepares himfelf for it, as cxpeding that 
whatfoever may be, zvill be. My body is frail, and liable not on- 
ly to the impidfions of violtnce, but to affliiftions alfo, that 
naturally fucceed our pleafures. Full meals bring crudities ; 
debauchery & drinking make the hands to {bake, and theknee« 
to tremble. It iGon^ly the furprixe and newnefs of the thing 
^which makes that misfortune terrible, which, by premeditation, 
mi^ht be made eafy to lis ; for that which Ibrae people make 
light by fufferance, others do by forefjght. Vvhatfoever is 
neceffary, we muft bear patiently. It is no new thing to die, 
no new thing to mourn, and no new thing to be merry again. 
Muft'Ibe/oor/ I (hall have company: in bani/htnent^ I will 
think royfelf born there. If Idle, I (hall be no more fick; and 
it is a thing I can do but once. 

Let us never wonder at any thing we are born to ; for no 
man has reafon to complain, whdre we are all in the (ame con- 
dition. He that elcapes, might have fuffered *, and it is but 
equal to fubmit to the law of mortality. We moft undergo the 
colds of winter, the heats of fummer, the diftempers of the air, 
and'difcafes of thebody. A wild beal^ meets us in one place, 
and a man that is more brutal m another ; we are here aflauU- 
cd by fire, there by water. Demetrius was referved by Provi- 
dence for the age he lived in ; to (hew, that neither the times 
could corrupt him, nor he reform the people. He was 2f man of 
an exa(*^ judj!;ment, fteady to his puypofe, and of a (lron»r elo- 
quence ; -not finical in his words, but his f^nfe was mafculine 
and vehement. He was fo qualified in his life and dtfcourfe, 
that he Icrved both for "an exam ple» and a reproach. If fortune 
ftiould have offered that man the oovernmetit and the poiTidion 
of the whole world^ upon condition not to lay it down again ; I 
dare fay he would have refufed it ; and thus have cxpoilulated 
the matter with you. ^* Why (hould you tempt a freeman to 
•* put his (boulder under a burden ;or an honeft man to pcllute 
« himfelf with the dregs' of mankind? Why do you offer roe 
" the fpoils of princes, and of nations, and the price not on- 
*♦ ly of your blood, but of your fouls V It is the part of a great 
mind to be temperate in profperity, refolute in adverfity ; to 
defpife what the vulgar admire ; and to prefer a mfrdjocnty to 
an excefs. Was not Socrates oppreffed with poveiiy, labour, 
nar, and the worft oi wars inhj? owpi iarail)', a fierce and 
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turbuhnt woman to bis wife ? Were not his children indodble, . 
and hke their mother ? after feven a^d twenty years fpent in 
arms, he fell under a ilavery to the thirty tyrants, and moft of 
them his bitter enemies; became at laft to be fcotenced as " a 
" violator of relif^ion, a corrupter of youth, and % cooimon 
** enemy to God and man." After this he was iroprifoned aod 
Dut to d^ath by poifon, which was all fo far from wording up- 
on his mind, that it never fo much as altered his countenance. 
We are to bear ill accidejits, as unkind feafons, diftempers, or ^ 
difeafei. ; and Why may we not reckon the anions of wicked men * 
even amon^ thofe accidents ; their deliberations are not couu- 
{ch, but frauds, fnares, and inoidinate motions of the mind; 
and they are never without a thoufand pretences and occafions 
of doing a man mifchief. They ha.ve their informers, their 
knights of the poll ; they can make an intereft with powerful 
men, aod onemiy berobbsd as well upon. the Bench, as upon 
the high-way. They lie in wait for advantages, and live in 
perpetual agitation, betwixt hope and fear ; whereas he that is 
truly coropofed, will ftand all (hocks* either of violences, flat- 
teries, or menaces, without perturbation. It is an inward fear 
that makes us curious after what we hear abroad. 

It is an error to attribute either ^oo^^r/i/ tojortune-, but the 
fnatter of it we may; and we ouifelves are the occasion of it, 
beipg in efFc<ft, the artificers cf our own happinefs or mifery ; 
for the mind is above fortune ; if that be evil, it makes eveiy 
thing elfe fo too ; but if it be right and fmcere, it correfts what 
is wron^^, and moliifies what is hard, with modefty and courage, 
There is a great difference between thofe that the world calls 
wife men. Some take up private refolutbns of oppofing for- 
tune, but they cannot go through with them ; for they a''C 
either dazzled with fplendor on the one hand» or affrighted 
with terrors on the other ; but there are others that will clofe 
and grapple with fortune, and fill! come off victorious. Mucius 
overcame the fire; Regulus the gibbet; Socrates, poifon; 
Kutilius, banifhraent;Cato, death ? Fabricius, riches; Tubero^ 
poverty ; and Scxtius, honours, hut there arc fome again fo 
delicate, that they cannot fo much as bear a fcandalous report ; 
which is the fame'thing, as if a manftiouid quarrel for being 
juftledin a crowd, ordafiied as he walks in the flreets. He 
that has a great way to go, muft expedtailip, to Humble, and 
to be tired. To the luxurious man, 'rugality is a punilhraent ; 
labour and induftry to the fluggard ; nay, ftudy itfelf is a torr 
ment to hira ; notthatthefe things are hard to us by nafjre, 
but we ourfcivesare vain and irrefolute ; nay, we wonder many 
of us, how any man can live without wine, or endure to rife 
fo early in a morning, 

A brave 
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A brave man tnuft expe^ to be tofled ; for he is to fleer hij 
couYfe in tfie teeth oi foi;tune, and to work ag^inft wind and 
Weather. In the fufFering oi torments, though there appears but 
one Virtue, a man exercifes raqfny. That which is inoft emi- 
nent is patience, (which is but a branch of fortitude). But 
there IS prudence aifo in the choice of the &6\ion, and in thp 
bearing what we cannot avoid ; and there is conftanc)^ in bear- 

' in^ it refolutely ; and there is the fame concurrence alfo of fe- 
veral virtues in other generous undertakings. When Lfo- 
liidas was to carry his 300 men into the flraity of the Thermo- 
pylae, to pur a Hop to Xerxe's huge army : •• Come, fellow 
" foldiers," fays he, «* eat your dinners here, as if you were to 
** fup in another world." Andthey anfwered his refolution. 
How plain and imperious was that (hprt fpeech of Cseditius to 
his men upon adefperate ad^lon ? And how glorious a mix- 
ture was there in it, both of bravery and prudence ? «• Sol- 
'* diers," fays he, " it is ncceffary for us to go, but it is not 
" neceffary for us So return." This brief and pertinent haran- 

. gue, was worth ten thoufand of the frivolous cayiU and diftmc- 
lions of the Ichools, which rather break the mind, than fortify 
it; and when it is once perplexed and pricked with difficulties 
and /cruples, there they leave it. Our paflions are numerous 
and Aron^!:, ^^^ ^^^ to be maftered with quiiks and tricks, as 
if a man ihould undertake to defend the caufe of God and 
man with a bulrufh. It was a remarkabk piece of honour and 
policy. together, that adion of Csefar's, upon the taking of 
Pompey's cabinet at the battle of Pharfalia : it is prohable 
that the letters in it might have difcovered who were his friends 
and whahis enemies ; and yet he burnt it without io much as 
opening it ; efteeming* it the nobleft way of pardoning, to 
keep himfelf ignorant both of the offender and of the offence. 
It was a brave prefenceof mind alfo in Alexander, who, upon 
advice that his phyiflcian Philip iotended to poifon him, took 
the letter of advice in one hand, and the cup in the other; 
delivered Philip^ the letter to readi while he himfcU drank the 
potion. . 

Some are of opinion, that death gives a man courage to fup- 
port pain, and that pain fortifies a man againft death-: but I 
fay rather, that a wife man depends upon himfeif aga'nft botli, 
and that he does not either fufFer with patience in hopes 
of death, or dieju'illingly becaufe he is- weary of life ; but 
be bears the one, and waits for the other, and carries a . 

^ divine mind through all the accidents of human life. He 
Jooks upon faith and honeft-y, as the moft facred good of 
mankind, and neither to be forced by neccflity, nor corrupted 
by reward : kill, burn, tear him in pieces, he will be true to 
his trult : aiid the more any man labours to make him difcover 
, , , a fecret 
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• fecret, the icepct vil! he hide it, Refolutioa is the inexpug- 
nable defeoce. of human weaknefs, and it is^ wonderful pro- 
vidence that attends it. Horatius CocUs~ oppofed his finale 
body to the whole army, until the bridge was cut down behind 
him, and then leaped into the river, with his fword in his 
hand, and came oflF fate to his party- There was a fellow 
queftioned about a plot upon Che life of a tyrant, and put to 
the torture to declare his confederates ; he named, by one and 
one, all the tyrant's friends that were about him ; and ilill as 
they were named, they, were put to death; the tyrant afked 
him atlaft, if there were any more. Yes, fays he, you yoUrfelf 
were in the plot ; and now you have never aiwthcr friend kft 
you in the world; whereupon the tyrant cut the throats of 
his own guards* •* He is the happy roan that ismafter of him- 
** felf and triumphs over the fear of death, which has overcome 
" tlie conquerors of the world.'* 

CHAP. XVIL 

ova HAPPINESS DEFENDS IN ▲ GRSAT MEASURE UPON THl 
CHOICE Of OUa COMPANT. 

THE comfort of life depends upon converfation, good 
offices and concord ; and human fociety, is hke the ' 
voi-king of an arch of ftone ; all would fall to the ground, if 
#nc piece did not fupport another. Above all things, let m 
h^vs a tendfrntft for blood \ and it is yet too little not to hurt, 
unlels we profit one another. We are to relieve the diftreiTed; 
to put the wanderer into his way *, and to divide our bread 
%ith fhe hungry ; which is but? the doing of good to ourfelves; 
for^e are only feveral members of one great body. Nay, 
ve are ail of a confanguinity ; formed of the fame n^ate^ 
rials, and deflgned to the fame eod ; this obliges us to a mu- 
tual tendernefs and converfe ; and the other, to live with a re- 
gard to equity and juf^ice. The love of fociety is natural ; 
but the choice of our company is matter of virtue and pru- 
dence. Noble examples ftir us up to noble actions ; and the 
\ery hiftory of large and public fouls, infpires a man with ge« 
nerou^ thoughts. It nntkes a man long to be in aAton ^ and 
doing of fomething that the world may be the better for ; as 
prote^hng the weak, delivering the opprefTed, punithing the 
infblent. It rs a great blefSng the very confcience of ^giving a 
Ijood example > befi^e, that it is the greateft obligation any 
man can lay upon the a^^e he lives in. He that converges with 
the proud, (hall bie puffed up^, aluflful acquaintance makes a 
man lafcivious ; and the way to fecure a man from wickednHs, 
is to withdraw from the examples of ft. It is too much to 
have them w^ us; but more tohnvethem within \Jts\ illex- 

ampjesy 
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amplei, pleafure and carfe, are, no doubt of it, great corrup- 
ters of manners. A rocky groucd hardens the horfc'shoof: 
the mountaineer makes the beft foldier ; the miner makes the 
beft pioneer ; and feverity of diicipline fortifies the mind. la 
all exceffes & extremities of good and of ill fortune, let us have 
recourfe to great examples that have contemned both. •* Thefe 
" are the beft inftru(5lors that teach io their lives, and prove 
•• their words by their actions." 

As an ill air may endanger a good conilUution, fo may a 
place of ill example endanger a good roan. Nay, there are 
fome places that have a kind of privilege to be licentious, and 
Where luxury and diffolution jof manners fecm to be hwful ; 
for great examples give both authority and excufe to wicked- 
nefs. Thofe places are to be avoided as dangerous to our 
manners. Hanniba} himfelf was unmanned by the loofenefs of 
Campania, and though a conqueror by his arms, he was over- 
come by his pleafures. I would as foon live among butchers 
as among cooks ;not but that aman may be temperate in any 
place,-but to fee drunken men ftaggeringup and down every 
where, and only the fpe^dcles of laft, luxury, and excels be- 
fore our eyes, it fs not iafe to expofe ourfelves to the temptaM* 
on. If the vidloriout Hannibal himfelf could not reiift it, 
what ihall become of us then that are fubdued, and give ground 
to our lufls already 7 He that has to do with an enemy in his 
breaft, has a harder tafk upon him than be that is (o encoun- 
ter one in the field : his hazard is greater if he lofes ground, 
and his duty is perpetual ; for he has no place or time for reft. 
If I give way to pleafure, I muft alfo yield to grief, to pover- 
ty, to labour, ambition, anger, until I am torn to pieces by 
my misfortunes and my lufts. But againil all this, philolbphy 
propounds a liberty, that is to fay, a liberty from the fervice , 
of accidents and fortune. ^ There is not any thing that docs 
more mifchief to mankind than mercenary mailers of phiiofo- 
phy, that doe not live as they teach ; they give a fcandal to 
Virtue. How can any man expe^ tbat a (hip (hould fteer a 
fortunate courfe, when the pilot lies wallowing in his own vo- 
mit ? It is an ufual thing, firft to learn to do ill ourfelves,. and 
then to inflruft others to do fotT)o ; but that maa muft needs 
be very wicked^ that has gathered unto himfelf the wickednels 
of other people. 

The beft converfationis with thephilofophers; that is to fay, 
with fuch of ■ them as teach us matter, not wordfi ; that 
preach to us things neceiTary, aW keep us to the practice of 
them. There can be no peace in human life, without the con- 
tempt of all events. There is nothing that either puts better 
thoughts into a man, or fooner fets him right that is out of the 
way, than a good companion -, for the example has the force 
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of a precept, and touches the heart with an affedron to gooc!-' 
flefs. And not only the frequent hearing and feeing of a vife 
man deh'ghis us, but the very encounter of him fuggefts pro- 
fitabltt contemplations ;fuch as a man finds himfelf moved with 
^hen he goes into a holy place. I will take, more care with 
ruhom I eat and drink, than what ; for without a friend, the 
table is a manger. Writing does, well, but perfonal difcourfe 
rnd conrerfation does better; for men give great credit ta 
their ears, and take flronger impredions from example than pre- 
cept. Clean thes had never hit Zcno fo to the life, if he had 
not been in with him at all his privacies ; if he had not watch- 
ed and obferved him, whether or no he pra6ti(ed as he taught. 
Plato got more {xatD\htfnannen of Socrates, than from \\\sxvcrds% 
and it was not the fckool, but the comp/iny znd familiarity of 
Epicurus, that made Metrodorus, Hermachus, and Polysenus 
fo famous. 

N«w, though it be by inftinf^ th^t we covet fociety, and 
avoid folitude, we {bould yet take this along with us, that the 
more acquaintance the more danger. Nay, there is not on» 
man in an hundred that is to be trufled with himfelf. If com- 
pany cannot alter us, it may interrupt us; and he that (6 
iBUch as ftops upon the way, lofes a great deal of a Abort life, 
which we yet make (horter by our inconftancy. If an enemy 
were at our h^fh, what hafte {hould we make ? but death is fo 
and yet we never mind it There is no venturing of tender 
and eafy natures among the people; for it is odds that they will 
go over to the major pn^rty. It would perhaps (hake the con- 
flancy of Socrates, Cato, Laelius, or any of us all, even when 
our refolutions are at the height, to ftand the fhock of vice 
that prefTes upon ns with a kind of public authority. It is a 
world of nrifchief that may be done by one fingle example of 
avarice or luxury. One voluptuous palate makes a great ma* 
ny. A wealthy neighbour f\iis up envy, and a fleering com- 
panion moves ill-nature where-ever he <;omes. What will be- 
come of thofe people then, that expofe themfelves to a popu- 
lar violence? which is ill both ways; either if, they comply 
with the wicked, becaufe fhey are many, or quarrel with the 
multitude, becaufe they are not principled alike. The bell 
way is to retire, and affociate only with thofe that tnay be the 
better for us, and we for them. Thefe refpedts arc mutual, 
for while we teach we learn. To deal freely, I dare not truft 
inyfelf in the hands of much coropajiy : I never go abroad that 
i cojrne home again the fame man I went but. Something 
or other that I had put in order is difcompofed ; feme paffion 
that I had lubdued, gets head ?gain ; and it is juft with our 
minds, as it is after a long indifpofition with our bodies; we 
are grown fo tender, that the leaft breath of air cxpofes us to a 

relapfe. 
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Ti^iapfe. And it is no wonder if a numerous conVerfation bo. 
dangerous, where there is fcarccany fio^le roan, but by his di(- 
courfe, example, or behaviour, does not either recominend to 
lis, or imprint on us, or by a kind of contagion, mfenCbly infcA 
us with one vice or other ; and the more people, the- greater 
is the peril. Efpeciaily let us hav9 a care of public fpedacles* 
where wickednefs infinuates icfelf with plcafure; and above all 
others, let us avoid fpedlacles of cruelty and blood ; and 
have nothing to do with thofe that are perpetually whining 
and complaining ; theremay be faith and kindnefs there, buc 
no peace. People that aie either fad or fearful, we do com* 
ixioniy for their own fakes, fee a guard upon them, for fear 
they ihould'make an ill ufe of being alone •, efpecially the im- 
prudent, who are ftill contriving of mifchicf, citlier for others 
or forthemfelves, in chcrifhing their lafts or foiming tlieir de- 
figns.- So much for the ^hoic/e of a companion \ we {hali novT 
proceed to that of d^fiiend^ ^^ 

CHAP. XVIII. 

THl BLISSINOS or IRlENDSHIF. 

OF all felicities, tha moft charming is that of a/r/M and gen- 
tU frundjhip. It Iweetens all our cares, difpels our for* 
TOWS, and counfels us in all cxtiemi.ties. Nay, if there were 
no other comfort in it, thafc the bare exercife of fo generetjs a 
virtue, even for that fingle realon, a man would not be without ' 
it. Befide, that it is aTovereigo antidote againft ail calamities, 
even againfi the fear of death i^felf. 

But we are not yet to number our friends by the mlfiu that 
aVe made us; and to confound the decencies of ceremor^ 
and commerce, with the offices of united affv^iions, CaiusGrac- 
cus, and after him Livius Drufus, were the men that intro- 
duced among the Romans the {afbton of feparating there 
viCtattts ; foroe were taken into their clofet\ others were 
only admitted into the antichainher \ and fome again were 
fain to wait in the halk perhap*. or in \\\^ court. So that 
they had their /r^, xhtufocond^ and their third-rate friends •, but 
* pone of them true : only they are called lb io courfe, as wc 
faluce Grangers vith fome title or o^her of refpci^ at a ven- 
, ture. There is no depending upon thofe men that only tal^e 
their compliment in their turn, and rather flip through thd 
idoor, than enter at it : he will find himfelf in a great miftake, 
that either feeks for a friend in a palace, or tries him at a feaft. 
The great difficulty rells in the choice of him; that is to fay 
in the firft. place, let him be virtuous; for vice is contagious, 
and there i$ no tiufting of the found and the fic|c together : 
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and he ought to be a wife man too, if a body knew where to 
find him ; but in this cafe* he that is leaft ill is beA, and ihe 
higbeft degree of human prudence is only the moft venial folly. 
That friendQiip where mens affections are cemented by as ' 
equai» and by a common love of • goodnefs, it if not either hope 
or fear, or any private intereft that cdn ever diffolve it ; but 
we carry it with us to our graves, and lay down our lives for 
it with fatisfaClioo. Paulina's good and mine (fays our author) 
were fo wrapped up togetiier, that in confulting her comfort, I' 
provided for my pwn ; and when I could not prevail upon her 
to take lefs care for me, (he prevailed upon me to take more 
care for my felf> Some people make it a queftion, whether it is 
the greater delight, the enjoying of an old friendfhip, or the 
acquiring of a new one ? but it if in the preparing of a 
friendlbip, and in the pofTefRon of it, as it is with the hufband- 
man in fowing and neaping -, his aelight is the hope of bis 
labour in the one cafe, and the fruit of it in the other. My 
converfation lies among my books, but yet in the Ittters of a 
friend, methinks I have his company ; and when I anfwer the^i 
I do not only write, but fpeak; and in effe A, a friend is an eye, 
a heart, a tongue, a hand, at all diftances. When friends fee one 
another perfonally, they do not fee one another as they do when 
they are divided, where the meditation digoiiies the profped; but 
they are effectually in a great meafure abfent, even when they 
are prefent. Confider their nights apart, their private ftudies, 
their feparate employments, and neceffary viiits ; and they are 
almoft as much together, divided as prefent. True friends are 
the whole world to one another; and he that i$ a friend to himfeK 
is alfo a friend to mankind. Even in my very ftudies, the gieateft 
delight I take in what I learn, is the teaching of it to others; for 
there is no reliai^ methinks, in the poifefUng of any thing with- 
out a partner ; nay, if wifdom itfeJf were offered me upon condi- 
tion only of keeping it to royfelf, I (hould undoubtedly refufeir. 
Lucilius tells roe that he was written to by a friend, hue cau*- 
tions me withal not to fay any thing to him of the affi&ir in-quef- 
tion;for he himfelf Hands upon the fame guard. What is this, but 
to affirm and to deny the fame thing, in the fame breath, in 
calling a man a friend, whom wedarenot truft as our own ibui? 
For there muft be no referve in frlendlhip i as much delibera- 
tion as you pleafe before the league is ftruck, but no doublings 
or jealoufies after. It is a prepofterous weaknefs to love a man 
before we know him. and not to care for him after. It 
requires time to confider of a friendfhip, but the refolutron 
once taken, entitles him to my very heart \ I look upon my 
thcfughts to be as fafe in his bread as in my own ; I (hall with- 
out any fcruple, make him the confident of my moft fecret 
9arts and counfels. It goes a great way towards making of a 
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niAQ failhful, to let bim underftand that yoii thmk him {o ; aod' 
he that does but fo much as fufped) that I will deceive him, 
gives me a kindof a right to cheat hiin. When I am with my 
niend« methiofks, I am atone, and as much at liberty to fpeak 
an J thing as to think it ; and as our hearts are one, fo auftl)« 
ourintereft and convenience ; for friendlhip lays all things in 
common, and nothing can be good to the one, that is ill totKe 
other. I do not (peak of fuch a community as to deftroy4»e 
another's propriety ^ but as the father aod the motiier havt 
two children, not one a-piece, but each of them two. 

But let us have a care above all things, that our kindoeft 
be rightfully founded; for where there is any other invitation 
to friendQiip than :he friendfhip itfelf, that triendibip will be 
bought and fold. He derogates from the majcftyof it, that 
makes it only dependent upon good fortune. It is a narrow 
confideration for a man to pleafe himfelf in the thought of n 
friend, becaufe, fays he, '* I ihalliiave one to help me when I 
" am fick, inprifon, or in want." A bravemanihould rather 
take delight in the contemplation of doing the fame offices for 
another. He that love^a man for his own fake, isinaner* 
ror. A friendihip of intereft cannot lad any longer than the 
intereft itfelf; and this is the reafon, that men in prosperity 
are fo much followed, and when a man goes down the wind no 
body comes near him^ Temporaiy friends will never ftand the 
teft. One roan is forfaken for fear or profit, another is be- 
trayed. It is a negociation, not a fnendfhip, that has an eye 
to advantages ; only» through the corruptiod of times, that, 
which was formerly a friendfhip, is now become a defign 
upon a booty : alter your teftament, and you lofe yojr friend. 
But my end of fnendihip is to have one dearer to me than my- 
felf, and for the faving of whofe liie I would chearfully lay 
down my own ; taking this along with me, that only wife men 
can befriends, others are but companions; and that there is. 
a great difference alfo betwixt love and friendChip ; the onQ 
may fometime do us hurt, the other always does us good ; for 
one friend is helpful to another \n all cafes, as well in prcfperi- 
ty as aSliiftion. We receive comfort, even atadiftance, from 
thofe we love, but then it islight and faint ; whereas, prefence 
and converfation touches us to the quick, eipecially if we 
find the man we love to be fuch a perfon as we wi(h. 

It is vfuai with princes to reproach the hving by commend- 
ing the dead, and to praife thofe people for fpeaking truth, 
from whom there is no bDe;er any danger of hearing it. This 
is the cafe of Auguftus. He was force? to banifh his daughter 
Julia, for her common and proftituted impudence ; aod ftill 
upon frefh informations, he was often heard to fay, ** If Agrip- 
** pa or Mccenas had been now alive, this would never have 
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bcea." But yet, where the fault lay may be a quaftion ; for 
perchance it was his •wn, that ba^ rather complain for th« 
want of them, than feek for others as good. The Roman lof- 
{es, hy war and by fire» Auguftus could quictily fupply and re- 
pair ; bat for the lofs of two frienda, he lamented his whole life 
after. Xtrxes (a vain and a foolifli prince) when he made war 
upon Greece, ooa told him, *« It would never come to a battle ;" 
another, '* That he would find only empty cities and countries ; 
•« for they would not fo/nuch as ftand the very fame of his 
coming;" others foothed him in the opinion of h\s prodigious 
nmmben\ and they all concurred to puff him up to hisdeftruc* 
lion. Only Demaratu? advifed him not to depend too much 
upon hisnumberi, for he would rather fiad them a burden to 
him than an advantage ; and that three hundred men in the 
ftraitsof the mountains, would be fufllcient to ^ive a check to 
his whole army ; and that fuch an accident would undoubtedly 
turn his vaft numbers to bis confufion. It fell out afterward'^s 
he foretold, and he had thanks for his fidelity. A roiferable 
prince, that among fo many thoufand fubjeds, had butjoa^ 
fervant to tell him truth ! 

CHAP. XIX. 

m THAT WOULD BK HAPPY, MUST TAKX AM AGCOUNT 
OP HIS TIMI. 

IN thediftribution of human life, we fiad that a great j>art 
of it paffes away in evil doing ; a greater yet, in doing juft 
nothing at all '9 and effectually the whole, m doing things 3^^ 
tmrbujinejs. Some hours we beftow upon ceremony andfervile 
attendances ; ibme upon our pleafures, and the remainder runs 
at wafte. What a deal of time is it that we fpe^d in hopes and 
fears, love and revenge, in balls, treats, making of intereils, 
fuing for offices, foliciting of caufes, and flavifii flatteries! 
Thefkor^nefs of life, I know, is the common complaint both of 
fools and philofophers ; as if^the time we have, were.uot fuf- 
ficieftt for our duiies. But it ia with our lives as with our ef- 
taceft ; a good hufband makes a littb go a great way ; whereas, 
let the revenue of a prince fall into the hands of a prodigal, it 
is gone in a moment. So that the time allotted us, if it were 
well employed, were abundan^y enoug;h to anfwer all the^ends 
and purpofes of mankind. But we fquancieritaway in avarice, 
drink, fleep, luxury, ambition, fawning, addrefles, envy, 
rambling voyages, im|9ertinent ftudies, change of councils, 
and the like; and when our portion is fpent, we find the want 
of ir, though we gave no heed to it in the paffage : infomuch, 
that we have rather made our life fhort than found itio. You 
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fliall hare fome people perpetualty playing with their fingers, 
vhiilling, humming, and talking to themfelves; and others 
confume their days in compofiag, hearing, or reciting of fongs 
and lampoons. How many precious mornings do we fpend ia 
confuUation with barbery tailors, and tire-womtn, patching, 
and painting betwixt the comb and the gUfs ? A council muft 
be called upon every hair we cut ; and one cuU amifs, is as 
much as a body's life is worth. The truth is, we are more fo* 
licitous about our drefs than our manners; and about the 
order of our periwigs, than that of the Government. Ac this 
rate, let us but di(count« out of a life of a hundred years, 
that time which has been fpent upon popular negociations, fri- 
volous amours, domeftic brawls, fauntering up and dowa to no 
purpofif, dileafes that we have»brought upon ouviUves, And 
this large extent of life will not amount perhaps to the mino- 
rity of another man. It is a long beings but perchance f^Jhart 
Uf$, And what is the reafon of all thisl we live as if we ihould 
never die, and without any thought of human frailry, wbea 
yet the very moment we bellow upon this roan, or thing, may 
perad venture be our lait. But the greateft lofs of time is delay 
and expedition, which depends upon the future. We let go 
the prefent^ which we have m our own power ; we look for- 
ward to that which depends upon fortune ; and fo quit a cer- 
- tainty for an uncertainty. We (hould do by time as we dp by 
ai torrent; make ufe of it while we may have it, for it will not 
laft always. 

The calamities of human nature may be divided into tlte 
ftaroi deaths and the mijeries and errors of life. And it is the 
great work of mankind to roafter the one, and to rediify the 
other ; and fo live, as neither to make life irkfome to us, nor 
death terrible. It ibpuld be our care, beiore we are okl to 
live well ; and when we are fo, to die well ; that we may ex^ 
pe<5t our end without fadnefs ; for it is the duty of life to pre- 
pare ourfclvcs for death; and there is not an hour we live 
that does not mind us of our mortality. Time runs on, and all 
things have their fate, though it lies in the dark. The period 
IS certain to nature; but what am I the better fpr it, if it b© 
not fo to me ? We propound travels, arms, adventures, with- 
out ever confidtring that death lies in the way. Ourteimis 
fet, and none of us know how near it is : but we are all of us 
agreed, that the decree is unchaageable. Why (h<?uld we 
wonder to have that befall us to-day, which mi^Lthave happen- 
ed to us any minute fince we. weie born ? Let us therefore 
live as if every. moment were to be our laft ; and fet our ac- 
counts right every day that pafTes over our heads. We are 
not ready for death, and therefore w« fear it, becauf^ we do 
not know what will bccom^of us when \i^ are gone ; and that 
^ .. ; - confid.eratioa 
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confideration firikes us with aft inexplicable terror. The way 
to avoid this deftraAion, is to contraA ourbnfinefs and our 
thoughts : when the mind is once (ett led, a day or an age is all 
cwetous^, anl the ferie^ of time, which is now oar trouble, 
will be then our delight ; for he that it fteadily refolved agaioft 
all uncertainties, (hall never be difturbed with the variety of 
them. L9t us make haftt therefore to live, fincc every day 
to a wife man, is a new life ; for he has done his bullnefs the 
day before, and fo prepared himfelf for the next, thacif it be 
not his laft, be knows yet that it mi^ht have been fo. No man 
enjoys the true tafte of life, but he that is willing and ready 
to omit it 

'JThf wit of man is not able to exprefs ihe.blindnefs of human 
fWly, in taking fomuch wjore care of our fortunes, our houfes, 
end our money, than we do o/ our lives ; every body breaks 
ih upon the one gratis, but we betake ourfelves to fire a6d 
Iw^rd, if any man invades the other. There is no dividing in 
the ca{^ of patrirbony ; but people Oiare our time with us at 
plea fu re ; fo profufe are we of that only thin^ whereof we may 
be honeftly covetous. It is a common pradlice to aik an hour 
or two of a friend, for fuch or fuch a bufiaefs; and it is ai 
cafily granted ; both parties only confidering the occafion,and 
not the thing itfelf. Th^y never jSut time to account, which 
isthemoft valuable of all precious things: but becaufe they 
do not fee it, they reckon upon it as nothing ; andyetthefe 
•afy men, when they conieto die, would give the whole world 
for thofe hours again, which they fo inconfiderately caft away 
before; but there is no recovering of them. If they could 
number their days that are yet to come, as they can thofe that 
are already paft, how would thofe very people tremble at the 
apprehennon of death, though a hundred years hence, that 
Dever fo much as tbink oi it atprefent, though they know not 
but it may take them away the next immediate minute ? It is 
an ufual faying, " I would give my life for fuch or fuch a 
" friend;" when at the fame time we do give it, without (o 
much as thinking of it; nay, when that friend is never the 
better for it, and we ourfelves the worfe. Our time is fee, and 
day and night we travel on ; there is no baiting by the way ; 
aHd it is not in the power of either prince or people to prolong 
it. Such is the love of lift, that even thofe decrepit dotards 
that have loft the ufrof it, will yet beg the continuance of if, 
and make themfelves younger than they are, as if they could 
C07.cn even fate itfelf. When they fall fnck, what promifes of 
amendment, if they efc^rpe that bout? what exclamations againit 
the folly of their mif-lpent time? and yetrf they recover, they 
relaple ! No man takes care to live well, but long ; when yet 
it IS in •very body's power to do the former, and in no man's to 
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4o the latter. We confume our lives in providJug the very 
iitilru.tDeQts of life, and goverti ourfelves ftill with a regard to 
the future ; fo tliat we do not properly live* but we are about 
to live. How great a (hame is it, to belaying pew foundations 
of life at our laft gafp ; and for an old roan, (that can only 
|>r6ve bic age by his beard), with one foot in the grave to go to 
fchool again ? while we are young we may learn : our minds 
are tradable, and our bodies fit for labour and ftudy; but when 
iLge comes i>jD, we are feized with languor and floth, aiHiAed 
vrith difeafes» and.at laft we leave the world as ignorant as we 
came into it ; only we die worfe than we were horn ; which is 
none of nature's fault, but ours ; for our fears, fufpicions, per- 
fidy, ^c. are from ourfelves. I wifb with all my foul, that I 
had thought of my endfooner, but I muft make the more hafte 
now; and fpur on, like thole that fet out late upon a journey"; 
U will be better to learn lat<* than not at all, though it be but 
only to inftru^ me how I may leave the ftage with honour. 

In thedi'vifion of life there is t\me pufent, pafip and to come. 
What Mitdo hjhort^ what "{aejhalldo is doubtjuh but what we 
havejme is certain, and out of the power of fortune. The paf- 
fage of time is wondei^fuUy quick, and a man muft boK back- 
ward to fee it, and, in- that retrofpeft, h^ has all pan ages, at a 
view, but the prefent gives us the flip unperceived. It is but 
a moment that we live, and yet we are dividing it into childhood^ 
youths ntanseJiMte, and old age, all which degrees we bring into 
that narrow compafs. If we do not watch, we lofe our oppor- 
tunities ; if we do not make hafte, we are leh behind ; o^r 
beft hours ^cape us, the worft are to come. The purelt pare 
of our lives runs firft, and leaves only the dregs at the bottom \ 
•• and that time, which Is good for nothing eife, we dedicate ta 
'• Virtue;" and oqly propound to begjn to live, atan age that 
very few people arrive at. What greater foHy can there be in 
(he world than this lofs of time, the future being fo uncertain, £c 
the damages fo irreparable ? If death be neceifary, why fhould 
any nan fear it? and if the time of it be uncertain, why ihould 
not w>e always expert It ? We ihould therefore, fiift, prepare 
ourfelves by a virtuous life againft the dread of an inevitable 
fjeath ; and it is not for us to put off being good until fuch or 
fuch a bufinefs IS over ; for one buiinefs draws *on another, 
and we do as good as fow it ; one gram produces more- It 
is not enough to phi'ofophize when we have nothing elfe to 
do, but.we muft attend wifdoni even to the negledt of all things 
elfe ; for we are fo far from haviag time to lpare,that the age 
ei, the world would be yet too narrow lor our buiinefs; n*r is 
it fufficient not to omit it, but we muft not fo much «^s inter- 
mit it, 
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There is nothing that we can properly call our own but our 
tme, and yet every body fools us out o( it that has a mind to it^ 
If a man borrows a pahry fumof money, thert muft bt bondi 
and fecuritiee, and every common civility, is prefently charged 
upon account ; but he that has my time thinks he owes me no^ 
thing for it» thou{;h it be a debt that gratitude itfelf can never 
repay. I cannot call any man poor that has enough ftill left, 
be it never fohttle : it is good advice yet to thofe that have 
the world before them to pjay the good bufbanda betimes, for 
it is too late to fpare at the bottom, when all is drawn out to 
the lees* He that takes away a day from me, takes away what 
he can never reflore me. But our time is either forced mvaa 
from uSi oT^oUn from us, or lofi : of which the laft is the foul" 
eft mifcarriage. It is in life as in a journey ; a book or a com- 
panion brings us to our lodging before we thought we were half 
way. Upon the whole matter we confume ourfclv^s one upon 
another, without any regard at all to our own particular. I 
do not fpeak of fuch as live in notorious fcandal, but even thofe 
men themfelves, whom the world pronounces happy, are fmo* 
thcred in their felicities ; fervants to their piofeflions and cli- 
ents, and drowned in their lufts. We are apt to complain of 
the haughtinefs of p-eM nun, whtn yet there is hardly any of 
them all fo proud, but that at fome time orother amanmayfcave 
accefs to him, and perhaps a good word or look into the bar- 
gain. Wh]^ do we not rather complain of curfilves, for being 
cf all others, even to ourfelves, the^oft deaf and inacceffible? 

Company and bufinefs are great devourera of timet and our 
iricesdeftroy.ourhves, as well asour fortunes. The prefenC 
is but a moment and perpetually in flux; the time paft we 
call to mind when we pleafe, ani it will abide examination 
and infpeAion. But the bufy man has not leifure to look 
back^ or if he has, it is an unpleafant thing to reftefl upon a 
life to be repented of; whereas the confcience of ^ good life 
puts a man into a feci^re and perpetual poifeQion of a felicity 
never to be difturbed or taken away ; but he that has led a 
wicked life, is afraid of his own memory, and ip the review of 
himfclf, he finds only appetite, avarice, or ambition, infteadof 
Virtue. But ftill he that is not at leifure many times to live, 
wuft, when his fate comes, whether he will or no, be at leifure 
to die. Alas ! what is time to eternity ? the age of a roan, to 
the age of the world ? And how much of this liuledo wefpend 
in fears, anxieties, tears, childhood / Nay, wefleep awayth*; 
one half. How great a part of it runs away in luxury andex* 
eels ; the ranging of our guffts, our feryants, and our dilhes? 
As if we were to eat and drink, not for fatiety but ambition* 
The nights may well feem ftiort that are fo dear bought and 
beftowed upon wine and women : the day is loft in expeAation 
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of the Bightj and tbc night in th^ apprehenfioD of th« inorn« 
ing. There is a terror ia our very pieafures ; and this vexa- 
tious thought in the very height of them, that th^ will not la/i 
0lwa'^i \ which is a canker in the delights, even of the greateft 
^nd the moft fortuaate of roen^ 

CHAP. XX. 

H ApFY is TI^Z man TK at MAr CHVSX HIS OWN IVSXNZSS. 

OH thebleflings of privacy and Icifurc! The wilh of the 
powerful and eroinent, but the privilege only of inferi- 
ors ; who are the on]y people that hve to thenifelves? nay, 
the yery thought, and hope of it^ is a confolation, even in the 
middle of all the tuojuUs and hazards that attend greatneffii 
It was the prayer of Auguftus^ that be might live to retire, and 
deliver htmfelf from public buflnefs; hisdi&ourfes were ftiil 
pointing that way, and the higheft felicity which this mighty 
prince had in profpeft, was thedivefting hirofelf of that illuf- • 
trious ftatej which, how glorious foever in (bew, had. at the 
' bottoqi «)f it only anxiety and care. I^ut it is one thing to re- 
tire forpleafure, and another thing for Virtue, which mull be 
aftive even in that retreat, and give prot^ of what it has 
learned ; for a good and wife man does in privacy confult the 
well-being of poift^ity. JSeno and Chryfippus did greater 
things in their ftudies than if they had led armief, borne offlces, * 
or given laws ; which in truth they did, not to one city alone, 
but to all mankind : their quiet contributed more to the commoiv 
benefit, than the y«/^a/ and /«3o«r of other people. That re- 
treat is not vorth the while,.which does not aiford a man greati- 
er and nobler work than bufinefs. There is no llavifli attend- 
;ance upon great officers, no icanvafling for places, no making 
of parties, no difappointments in my pretenfion tc^this charge, 
to that regiment, or to fuch or fuch a title ; np envy of aoy 
man's favour or fortune ; but a calm enjoyment of the general 
bounties «jf Providence, in company with a good conscience. 
A wile man is never fb bufy, as in ^he folitary contemplation of 
Cod, and the works of nature. He withdraws himfclf to at- 
tend the fer vice of future ages ; and thofe counfels which he 
finds falutary to himfelf, he commits to writing for the, good of 
after-times,f as we do the receipts of fovereign antidotes and 
balfams. He that is well employed in his iludy, Hhough he may 
feera to do nothing at all, docs the greatcft things yet of all 
Others, in affairs both human and divine. To fupply a friend 
Vi'-h a fum of money, or to give my voice for an office^ thefe 
are only private and particular obligations ; but he that 'lays 
fjoyn precepts for the governing of our lives, and the mod?- 
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rating of cur pafliotis, obliges human nature not <nily in the 
prefent, but in all fuccceding g;enerations. 

***^ He that would be at quiet, le: hira repair to his philofophy, 
a Jludy that has credit with all forts of men. The eloquence 
of the bar, orwhatfoever clfe addreffesto the people, is never 
vithout enemies : but philofophy raiads its own bufinefs, and 
even the woift have an eftecm forit» Theie can never be 
fuch a confpiracy againft Virtue j the world can never be fo 
vicked, but the very name of a /%/7o/o/»A^f fhall ftill continue 
venerable and facred. And yet philofophy itfelf muft be 

_. - handled modeftiy, and with caution. But what fhall w« fay of 
Cato then, for his meddling in the broil of a civil war, and in- 
terpofing himfclf in the quarrel betwixt two enraged princes ? 
He that when Rome was fplit into twofaiitom^ betwixt Pompey 
and Caelar, declared himfclf agamft hoth, I fpeak this of Cato's 
laft part, for in hia former time the commonwealth was mad6 
unfit for a wife man's adminiftration. All that h^ could do 
then, wa$ but bawJing and beating of the air : one Twhile he 
vas lugged and tumbled by the rabble, fpit upon, and dragged 
put of the forum, and then again hurried out of the fenate- 
hotife to prifon. Th«re are fome things which we propound 
prij;inally, and others that fall in as acceffory to another pro- 
> pofltion. If a wife man retire, it is no matter whether he does 
jt, becaufe the commonwealth was wanting to hiro, or becaufe 
he was wanting to it. But to what*republic (hall a man betake 
* himfejf? Not to Athens, where Secrates was condemned, and 
yhence Ariftotle fled, for fear he (hould have been condemned 
too \ and where ^Virtue was opprefTed by envy. Not to Car- 
thage, where there was nothing but tyranny, injuftice, cruelty, 
and ingratitude. There is fcarce any government to be found, 
that will either endure a wife man, or which a wife man will 
endure ; fo that privacy is made neceffary, becaufe the only 
thing which is better, is no whereto be had, A man may com- 
mend navigation, and yet caution us againft thofe feas that are 
trbubiefome and dangerous ; fo that he does as good as cora- 
inancl me not to weigh anchor, that commends failing only 
upon thefe terms. He that is a flave to bufmefs, is the moft 
wretched of flaves. 

•• But how fhall I get myfelf at liberty?'' We can run any 
hazards for money ; take any pains for honour; and why do 
we not venture fomething alfofor leifure and freedom ? without 
which we muft cxpeft to live and die in a tumult : for fo long 
as we live iii puDlic, bufinels breaks in upon us, as one billow 
drives on another; and there is no avoiding it with either mo- 
flefly or quiet. It is a kind of whirlpool, that fuck? a roan ia 
and he can never difengage hirafelf. A map of bufinefs can- 
not in truth be faidto live, and not one of a thoufand under- 
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ilaoda how to do it : for how to irve, and how to die, is tlie lef- 
foaof eveiy moment of our lives: all oihcr arts have their 
mafters. As a bufy life is always a Siiferabic life, fo is it the" 
f;reateft oi ail miferies, to be perpetually employed upon dheP 
people's i/u/fntfs ; tor to fleep#to eat, and to drink at their hours, 
to walk cht^u pace, and to love end hate as they do, is the vileft 
of feiMtutics. Now, though bu/incfsmu ft be quitted, let ijt 
not be done unlVafonably ; the longer we defer it, the more we 
etidangeif our liberty ; and yet we muft no more fly before the 
time, than linger when the time comes ; or however, we muft 
not love bufmefs for bufinefs fake, nor indeed do we, but for 
the profit that goes along with it: for we love the reward of 
mifery, though we hate the mifery ufelf. Many people, I know, 
feek builncfs withoijt chufingit, and they are even weary of 
their hves without it, for want of entertainment in their own 
thoughts ; the hours are long and hatefuito them when they 
are alone, and they feem as Siort on the other lide in their de- 
bauches. When they are no longer candidates, they ^x^fuffta* 
gmu ; when they give over other people's bufinefs, they do their 
own, and pretend bufinefs, but they make it»& value themfelves 
upen being thought men of employment. Liberty is the thing 
which they are perpetually a wiihing, &never come to obtain it: 
athing neither to be bought or.lold,but amanrouft aflcit ofhiro- 
felF& give it to hinifclf. He that has given a proof of his virtue 
in public, ihould do well to make a trial of it in private alfo. It 
is not that folitude, pr a country hfe, teaches innocence or fru- 
gality; but vice falls of itfeif, without witnefifes and fpedtator*, 
Cor the thing it defigns is to be taken notice of. Did ever any 
man put on rich clothes not to be feen ? or fpreacl the pomp of 
his luxury where nobody was to take notice of it ? If it were 
not for admirers -and fpedators, there would be no temptations 
to exccfs; the very keeping of us from expofing them, cures 
us of defiring themj for vanity and intemperance are fed with 
Oftentation. 

He that has lived atfeA in a ftorjn, let him retire and die in 
the haven ; but let his retreat be without oftentation, and 
wherein he may enjoy himfelf with- a good confcience, without 
the want, the fear, the hatred, or the defire of any thing : not 
put of a malevolent deteftation of mankind, but for fatisf5t<Si- 
on and repofe. He that ftiuns both bufinefs and men, either 
out of envy, or any rjther djfcontent, his retreat is but to the 
life of a mole ; nor does he five to hirufclF, as a wife man does, 
bnt,to his bed,.hjs belly, and his lulls. Many people feem to 
retire out oi a wearinels of public affairs, and the trouble of 
difappointments ; and yet ambition finds them out even in that 
recefs, into which fear and wearinefs had call them \ and fo 
does luxury, pride, and raoft of the dittempers of a pul^lic 
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life* Thcr^ are maoj that He clofe, not that thej may live fe« 
curely, but that they may tranfgrefs more privately ; it is their 
coafcience, not their ftates, that makes them keep a porter ; 
for they hve at fuch a rate, that to befeen before they beaware» 
jstQbe deteAed. Crates Taw a young man yralklng by him- 
fclf; ** Have a care," fays be, ** lewd coropany." &)me men 
are biify inidlenefs, and make peace more laborious and trou- 
blefom&than war ; nay, and more wicked too, when^they bef- 
towit upon fuch lulls, and other vices, which even the licence 
ot a military life would not endwre. We cannot call thefe 
people iren of leifure, that are wholly taken up with their 
pleafurcs. A troublelome life is mgch to be preferred before 
a llothiu! one : and it is a ftrange thing, niethioks, that any 
man (hould fear death that has burled himfclf alive ; as priva- 
cy without letters, is but the burying of a than quick. 

There are fome that make a boaft of their retreat, which 
Is but a kind of lazy ambition; they retire to make people 
talk of them, whereas I would rather withdraw to fpeak with 
myfelf. And what (hall that be, but that which we are apt to 
fpeak of one another f I will fpeak ill of royfelt ; I will ex- 
amine, accufe, and punifli my infirmities. I have no deiign 
to be cried up for a great man, that has renounced the world 
in a conteai)^t of the vanity and madnefs of human life; I 
, blame no body but myfelf, and I addrefs only to mylelf. 
He that comes to me for help is miftaken, for I am not a phyfi- 
cian but a patient ; and I (hall be well enough content to have 
it (aid, when any man leaves me, " I took him for a happy and 
** a learned man, and truly 1 find no fuch matter." I had rather 
have my retreat pardoned, than envied. There are fome crea- 
tures that confound their footing about their dens, that they 
may not be found out, and (o (hould a wife man in the cafe of 
his retirement. When the door is open the thipf paffes it by, 
as not worth his whilp ; but when It is bolted and fealed, it iz 
a temptation for people to be prying. To have it faid, •• That 
" fucli a one is never out of his ftudy ; and fees no body," &.C* 
this furnilhes matter for difcourfo. He that makes his retire- 
ment too ftnft and fevere, does asgood as cajl company to 
take noiice of it. . 

Every man knows his own conftitution. One eafes hisfto* 
mach by vomit, another fupports it with good nourifhment : 
he that has the gout forbears wine and batbing.^and every 
man applies to the part that is raofl infirm. He that fhews a 
gouty foot, a lame hand, or contracted nerves, flial) be per- 
mitted tor He ftill and attend his cure. And why not fo in the 
vices of his mind ? We mufl difcharge all impediments, and 
make way for philofophy, as a fludy inconfiftent with common 
bufinefs. To all other things ve mull deny ourfdves openjy 
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Und fratikly ; vheu we are lick, we refufe viCts, keep ourfrl- 
ves clofe and lay afide all public cares ; and Ihall we not do afe^ 
itiu^h when we phiJofophise ? BufiQefs is the drudgery of the 
worlds and only iit for ilaves, but conteniplation is the woik 
o£' wife men. Not but that folitude and company may be al- 
lowed to take their turns; the one creates in us love of roan- 
kind, the other that pf ourfelves: folitude rtlieves us when we 
ai-efickof company, and.cenverfation when we are weary, of 
being alone ; fo that the one cures the other, " There is no 
roan/' in fine, *' fo miferabie as he that is at a lofs how to fpend 
" his time." He is rei^lefs in his thoughts, unAeady in his 
counfek, diffatified with the prefent, folicitous for the future ; 
whereas he that prudently computes his hours and his buii- 
nefs, does not only (ortify himf<*lf againft the common acci- 
dents of life, but improves the moft-rigorous difpcnfations of 
providence to his comfort, and (lands firm under all zhe tri- 
als of human weaknefs. . 

CHAP. XXL 

THI OpNTKMPT OJF DEATH MAJLIS AH. THE MISERIlS 0> 
LIIET EASY TO US. 

IT is a tiard talk to mailer the natural defire of life, by a 
philofophical contempt of death ; and to convince the w^orld 
that there is no hurt in it, and crufh an opinion that was brought 
up with us from our cradles. Whak^help? what encourage- 
ment ? what (hall we fay to human frailty, to carry it feavlcfs 
throuf;h the fury ot ftaroes, and upon the points of fwords,? 
what rhetoric fhall we ufe, to bear down the gniverfa^l confent 
of people to fo dangerous an error ? The captious and fu- 
perfine fubtilties ol the fchools will never do the work ; thefe 
fpeafe many things (harp, but; utterly unnecefTary and void of 
cffed. The truth of it is, there is but one chain that holds 
all the world in bondage, and that is the love of life. It is 
not that I propound the making of- death fo indifferent to us, as 
It is whether a man's hairs be even or odd : for what with felF- 
love, and an implanted defire in every thing of preferving it- 
felf and a long acquaintance betwixt the foul and body ; friends 
nE^ay be loath to part, and death may carry an appearance of 
evil, though in truth, it is itfelf no evil at all. Befide, that 
we are to go to a ftrange place in the daik, and under great, 
uncertainties of our future date v fo that people die in terror, 
' becaufe they do not know whither they are to go, and they 
are apt to fancy the worft of what they do not underftaud : 
thefe thoughts are indeed fufficient to ftartie a man of 
great relolution, .without a wonderfuLfupport from above. 

And 
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And rooreorer, our natoral fcruples and icfirmities are affiled 
by the wits and fancies of all ages, in their infamous and hor- 
tid defcription of another world : nay, taking it for granted 
that there will be no reward and punifti^nent, they are jet 
iBoreafritd of an annihilation, thai) of hell iffelf. 

Btuwhatis it we fear ? *• Oh ! it is a terrible thing to die/' 
Well ; and is it not better once to fuffcr it, than rilwa j's to fear 
it I the earth itfclf fuffers bo'h with me ; and befir^ me. How 
many iflands aje fwallowcd up in the fca? How many towns 
do we fail over? nay, bow many nations are wholly lofV, either 
by inundations or by earthquakes ? And fliall I be afraid of 
my little body ? Why ihould I that am fure to die, and that all 
other things aremort.il, be fearful of coming to the laft gafp 
rayfclf ? It is the fear of death that makes us bafe, and troubles 
and deftroys the life that we would preferve; that aggravates 
all circumftanccs, and makes them formidable. We depend 
upon a flying moment. Die we mud ; but when? what is that 
to us ? It is the law of nature, the tribute of mortals, and the 
remedy of all evils. It is only the difj/uKe that affrights us ; 
as children that-are terrified by a vizard. Take away the in- 
llruments of death, the fire, the axe, the guards, the execu^ 
tioners, the whips and the racks; takeaway the pomp, I fay, 
and the circumilances that attend it, and death is no more 
than what my fl.tve yefterday contemned : tlic pain is nothing 
to a fit of the ftonc ; if it be tolerable, it is not great; and tf 
intolerable, it cannot laft long. There is nothing that nature 
has made neceffary, which is more eafy than death : we are 
longer a coming into the world, than going out of it ; and there 
19 not any minute of our lives wherein we may not reafooably 
expeA it. Nay, it is but a moment's work, the parting of the 
foul and body. What a (hame is it then to ftand in fear of any 
thing fo long, that is over fo foon. 

Nor is it any great matter to 6vercome this fear; for we 
have examples as well of the meane/i of men, as of the grca- 
teft that have done it. There was a fellow to be expofed upon 
the theatre, who in difdain, thruft a flick down his own throat, 
and choaked himfelf ; and another on the fame occafion, pre- 
tending to nod upon the chariot, as if he wereafleep, caft his , 
head betwixt the fpokes of the wheel, and kept hi<? feat till his 
neck was broken. Caliguh, upon a difpute with Canius Ju- 
lus; " do not flatter yourfelf,*' fays he, " for I havegiven or- 
•• der to put you to death." " I thank your molk gracious 
majefly for it,'' fays Canius, giving to underftand perhaps, that 
under his government death was a mercy ; for he knew, that Ca* 
ligulafeklomfiiiled of being as good as his word in that cafe. He 
was at play when the officer carried him away to his execution, 
and beckoning to the ctnturion, »• Pray,'* fays he, " will you 

« bear 
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•* beat me «i'i*nefs,- when I am dead and gone, that 1 had the 
" better ef the game." He was a man exceedingly beloved 
and lamented ; and for a farewel, after he had preached mode- 
ration to hisTriends : *• You," fays he, «• are here difpu ting 
^ about the immortality of the foul, and I am now going to 
*• learn the truth 6f it. If I difcover any thing upon the point, 
" youlhaU heafof it." Nay, the moft timorous of creatures; 
wh^n thay fee there is no efcapingf they oppofe themfejvesto 
sH dangers ; the defpair gives them courage, and the neceflity 
overcomes the fear. Socrates vas thirty days in prifon after his 
ibntence, and had time enough tohavefiarved himfelf,and fo to 
have prevented the poifon •, but he gave the world the bleffing 
of his life as long as he could, and took that fatal draught, in 
the meditation atid contempt of death. Marce)ltnus,.tn a de- 
liberation upon death, called feveral of his frietids about him ; 
one vtfis feaifui, and advifed what he himfelf would have done 
in the cafe ; another gave the counfel which he thought Mar- 
cellittus would like beft ; btit a friend of his^ that was a Stoic, 
any a ftbut man, reafoned the matter to hipi after this man- 
ner ; Marcdlinus, do not trouble yourfclf, as if it were fuch a 
mighty buflaefs that you have nbw on hand ; ]t is nothing^to 
/zwv all yoUr fervantsdo it, nay, your very beafls too; but 
die honeftly, and rcfolutely, that is a great point. Confider 
with yourfejf, there is nothing pleafantin life, but what you 
havetafted already, and that which is to come is but the fame 
oyer again ; and how many men are there m the world, that ra- 
ther chufetodie, than to fuiler the naufeous tedioulnefs of tbe 
repetition i Upon which difcourfe he fafted himfelf to death. It 
was ihecuftom of Pacuvius to folemnize, in a kind of a pagean- 
try, every day his own funerals* .When he had Twilled and 
g®rmondixe(i, to a luxurious and beaftly excefs, he was carried 
away from fuppcr to bed, with this fong and acclamation, " He 
has li veld, he hat lived." That which he did in lewdnefs,* 
would oecoroe us to do in fobriety and prudence. If it fliall 
pieafeGodto add another day to our lives, let us thankfully 
receive it; but however, it is our happieft and fecurefl courfe, 
fo to compofe ourfelvi?s to-night, that we may have no ansious 
dependence upon to-morrow. *' He that can fay, I have lived 
" thifi day, makes the next clear gain." 

Death is the worft' that either thefeverity of laws, or the 
cruelty of- tyrants can impofe upon us ; and it is the utraoft 
extent of the dominion of fortune. He that is fortified againft 
ihir, rauft confequently be fuperior to all other difficulties that 
are but in the way to it. Nay, and on fome occafions it re- 
quires more courage to iive, thaiitotlie. He that is not pre- 
pared for death, (hail be perpetually troubled, as well with 
vaior aMJrchenfion5,aa with rea\ dangers. It is not death itfelf 
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that 18 dreadful, but the fear of it, that goes before it. When 
the mind it under confternation, there is ho ftate of life that 
can plea fe us ; for we do not fo much endeavour to avoid mif- 
chiefs, as to run awary from them ; and the greateft llau'ghter 
is upon a flyini; enemy. Had not a man better breathe out 
his lift once for all, than he agonising in pains, coDfuming 
by inches, lofin^ of his blood by drops ; and yet how many 
are there that are ready to betray their country, and their 
friends, and )o proftitute their very wives and daughters, to 
prefer ve a miferable ciarcafs? Madmen and chihiren have no 
Hpprehenfion of death, and it were a fliame that our reafoa 
fliould not do as muck tow aids ovir fecurity, as their folly. But 
the i;ieat matter is to die con (iderate)y and cheerfully upon the 
foundation of Virtue *, for life in itlelf is irkfome, and only 
eating and drinking in a rircle. 

How many are there, that betwixt the apprehenfion of death, 
and the mifeiies of hfe, are at their wits end what to do with 
themfelves ? Wherefore let us fortify ourfelves agaiaft thofe 
calamities from which the prince is no more exempt than the 
beggar. Pompey the Great had his hea/l taken off by a boy 
and a eunuch, (young Ptolomy and Photinus). Caligula 
commanded the tribune Daecimusto kill Lepidus ; and another 
tribune (Chaereus) did as much for Caligula.) Never was any 
man (6 great, but he was as liable to fuHer mifchief, as he was 
able to do it. Hat not a thief, or an enemy, your throat at his 
mercy ? Nay, and the meaneft of fervants has the power of 
life and death over his mailer ; for whofoever contemns his 
crua life, may be themafter of another body's. You will find 
in itory, that the diipleafure of fervants has been as fatal as 
that of tyrants; and what mattersthepowerof him wefearwhen 
the thing we fear is in every body's power? Suppofe I fall into 
the hanos of an enemy, & the conqueror condemns roe to be led 
ID triumph ;it is but carrying me thither whither I ftiould have 
gone without him; that is to fay, towards death, whither I have 
been marching ever lince I was born. It is the fear of our laft 
hour that difquiets all the reft. By the juftice of all conftitu- 
tions, mankind is condemned to a capital puniflimeot : now, 
liow defpicable would that man appear, who being fentenced 
to death in common with all the world, (hould only petition, 
that he might be the laft man brought to the block ? Some 
men are particularly afraid of thunder, and yet extremelyxare* 
lefs of other and of greater dangers ; as if that were all they 
have to fear. Will ntot a fword, a ftonc, a fever, do rhe work 
as well? Suppofe the bolt (hould hit us, it were yet braver 
to die with a ftroke, than with the bare apprehenflon of it} 
befide the vanity of imagining that heaven and earth fhould be 
put into fuch a difordcr only for the death of one roan. A^ood 
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and abrav^ man is not moved with lightening, tempeft, or earths- 
quakes t but perhaps he would voluntarily plunge himfch into 
the gulf, Inhere otherwife he*(hould only fall:, the cutting of a 
corn, or thefwallowiDgof rifiy, is enough to iiifpatch a man; and 
it 19 no matter how great tbat is that brinp;s me to my death, fo 
l^ng as death itfelf is but little. Life is a (mall matter -, but it is a 
matter of importance to contemn it. Nature. that begot us, expels 
iis,>nd a better and fafer place is provided for us. And what is 
death but a ceafing to be what we were before? Weare kindled 
and put out ; to ceafe to be, and not to begin to be^ is the fame 
thing. We die daily, while we are growing, our life decreafes » 
every moment that paiTes takes away part of it -, all that is paft < 
i« loft, day, we divide with death the very inftant that we live. 
As the laft fand in the glafs does not meafure the hour but 
finiihesit; fo the lad moment that we live does not make 
up death but concludes* -There are fome that pray more 
earneHly for death than we do for life ; but it is better tore- 
c^ve it chearfully when it comes, than to ha£ken it before the 
time. 

«* "But what is it we would live any longer for?" Not for 
cur pleafures ; for thofe we have tafted over and ovef, even 
to fatiety; fo that there is no point of luxury tbat is new to us, 
^ Bat a man would be loath to leave his country and his friends 
«• behind him." That is to fay, he would have them go firft ; 
for that is the leaft part of bis care. " Well ! but I woul4 
•i fain live to do more good, and difcharge myfelf in the offices 
** of life?" as if to die were not the duty of every man tbat 
lives. We are loath to leave our poffefiions *, and no roan fwinis 
"Well wi\b his luggage. We are all of us equally fearful of 
death, and ignorant of life ; but what can be moie (hamefu); 
than to be folicitous upon the brink of futurity ? If death be 
at any time to be feared, it is always to be feared ; but the way 
never to fear it, is to J>e often thinking of it. To what end is 
it to put off for a little while ^haf which w,e cannot avoid ? He 
that dies,does but foHow him that is dead. ** Why are we then 
«» fo long afraid of tbat which is fo little a while a doing ?'; Ho\r 
niiferable are thofe people tbat fpend their lives in the difmal 
apprehenfions of death I for they are befet on all hanrfs, and. 
every minute in dread of a furprife. We muft therefore look 
about us, as if we were in an enemy's country ; and confider 
our lafi hour, not as a puniibmenr^ but as the law of nature ; 
the fear of it i« a continual palpitation of the heart, and he 
that overcomes that terror, (hall never be troubled wuh any 
other. Life is a navigation v we are perpetually wallowing 
and dafbmg one againft another ; fometimes we fuffer (hip- 
wreck, but we^are always in danger, and in expectation of it, 
Ahd what is it when it comes, but either the end of a journev, 
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or a paffage ? I( is as great a folly to fear deaths as to fear dd 
age : oay ; as to tear life itfelf ; for he that would not die ought 
iM>t to ltYe» fince death is the condition of life, ' Befide, that it 
is a madneft to fear a thio^ that is certain ; for where there is 
00 doubt, there is no place for fear. 

We are ftill chiding of fate, and even thofe that ex»ft the* 
moft rif^orousjuftice betwixt man and man, are yet themfelves 
unjuft to Providence.*' Why was fuch a one talcen away in the 
*^ prime of his years?" As if it were the number of yeoirs that 
makes death eafy to us, and not the temper of the mind. He 
that would live a little longer to day, would be as loath to dieia 
hundred years hence. But which is more reafonable, for 
us to obey nature, or for nature to obey us ? Go we muft at 
laft, and no matter how fbon. It is the work of fate to make 
us live long, but it is the bufineft of Virtue to make a ftiortlife 
fufficient. Life is to be meafured by af^ton, not by time ; a 
man may die old ^t thirty, and young at fourfcore. Nay, the 
one Kves after death, and the other periOied before he died. I 
look upon age among the effedsof chance. How long I iball 
live is ID the power of otjiers, but it is in my own, how well. 
The largeft fpace of time, is to ifve till a man is wife. He that 
dies of old age, does no more than go to bed when he is weary. 
Death is the teft of life; and it ia tnat only which difcovers 
what we are, and difiinguilhes betwixt Oftentation and Virtue. 
A man may difpute, cite great authorities, talk learnedly, huff 
it out, and yet be rotten at heart. But let us f^berly attend 
oar buiinefs ; and iince it is uncertain tvhen^ or wJurt we (hall 
die, let us look for death in all places, and at all times : we can 
never fiudy that point too much, which we can never come to 
experiment whether we know it or no. It is a biefted thing to 
fiifpatch the bufinefs of life before we die ; and then to expe^ 
death in the poffefRon of a happy life. He is the great man 
that is willing to die when his life is pleafant to him. An ho« 
neft Hfe is not a greater gpod than an honefl death, How ma- 
ny brave young men by an inftinA of nature, are carried on 
to great af^ions, and even to .the contempt of all hazards. ' 
It is childifh to go out bf tbe world groanitig and wailing, as 
we came into it. Our bodies mufibe thrown away, as the fecun- 
dine that wraps up the infant, the other being only the cover- 
ing of the foul : we (hall then <Iifcover the ff crets of nature ; 
the dai^knefsfhallbedifcuiTed, and our fouls irradiated with 
light and glory ; a glory without a (hadow ; a glory that (hall 
furround us, and from whence we (hnJl look down, and fee the 
day and night beneath us. If we can lift yp our eyes toward 
the lainp ot heaven without dazzling, what (halt we do when 
we come to behold the diviot? li<^bt in its il!uftrious original } 
That death whicbwe fo much dread, and decline, is not the 
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d^erffilnailon, btst'tbeiatermiffioo <yf attfe, vUok will return 
again. All thofe tbioga ihat ardtbe very €au4e of life, are t4ie 
iraj tQ death : we fear it as we do hme ; but it is a great folly 
to fear worijls. Some people- are io impatient of life, tliat they 
are ftill volBng for death ; but he that wiChes to die, does not 
^efire it : let us rather wak God's pleafure, and pray for healtii 
a,nd life ? li we have a mind to live, why do we wi(h to die ? 
If we have a mlDd to die, we naj doit without talking of it. 
. Ibffen are a gre^t deal mori* refolute io the article of death it&if, 
than they are about the cireuniftaoces of it. For ft ^ves a 
man <;ourao;e to confideritbat htsfate^s inevitable : the flow ap- 
proaches of dea^ are the mofttroublefonie to us; as ve fee 
many a gladiator, who, upon his wounds, will dired his ad* 
verfary's weapon to his very heart, though but tinnorous per* 
baps in the combat. There ^re fomt that have not the heart 
either to live or die ; that is a fad cafe. But this we ere fure 
of, ** The fear of death is a coatinuai ilavery, as the contempt 
•'• of it, is certaia Jihrfftf ," 

' CHAP. XXIL 

CONSOLAiriONS AGAlN^ DEATH, taOM THE VROVlDBNCS 
<AK]> TH^ KXCZSflTY Oj? VT^ 

THIS life is only a ]>relude tojsternity, whefe we are to ex- 
pe(S another original, ^od another fiate of things ; we 
have no profped of heaven here but at a diftance ; let us there- 

,fore exped our laft and decretory hour with courage. The 
laft (I fay) to our bodies, but sot to ourmiads; 9ur luggage we 
muft leave behind us, andreturaas talced out of Jne world as 
ve eame into it. The daj. which we fear as our laH, is bat the 
birth-day of our eternity ; and at Is the only way to it. So that 
what we fear as a rock, proves to be but a port % in many 
cafes to be defired,nevertobe refufed ^aad he that dies jcung, 
has only made a quick voyage of it. Some are becalmed, 
others cut it away before the wind; and we live juft«as we 
fail ; firft, we run our childhood out of fight ^our youth next ; 
and then our middle aj^e ; after that follows old age, and brings 
us.to the common end of man^^ind. Itisa great providence 
that we have more ways out of the world than into it. Our 
fecixrity fiands upon a point, the 'very article of death. It 
draws a great many bleffiogs into a vefy narrow .compafs ; and 
although the^fruit of it do*s not feem to extend to the dd'un<ft, 

' yet the diflSculty of iHs more than balanced by the contempla- 
tion of the future. Nay, fuppofe that all the bufinefs of this 

• world flttould be forgpiten, or my memory .traduced, what is ail 
this to me I '* I have done roj duty." Undoubtedly that which 
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|MiU ao end to all other evils caniiot be a yery great evil itfelf, 
and yet it is no eafy thing for fle(h aa4 blood to defpife life. 
What if death comes ? If it does not ftay with us, why fhould wo 
fear it ? One hangs hioifelf for a roiftrefs ; another leaps the 
garret vindotr, to avoid a choleric niafter ; a third runs away, 
an^ ftabs hinif<rlf rather than be brought back again. We 
fee the force even of our infirmities, and (hall we not then do 
greater things for the love of Virtue ? To fuffer death is but 
the law of nature ; and it is a great comfort that it can be 
done but once ; in the very convulflons of it we have this con* 
folatton, that our pain is near an end, and that it frees us from 
i^ll the miferiesof life. What it is we know nor, and it were 
ralh to condemn what we do not underftand ; but this we pre- 
fume, either :hat we (hall pafs out of this into a better life, 
-where we fhall hve with tranquility and fplendor in diviner 
manfions, or elfe return to our firft principles, free from the 
fenfe of any inconvenience* There is nothing immortal, nor 
many things lading ; but by divers ways every thing comes to 
an ecd. What an arrogance is it then, when the world itfelf 
ftands condemned to a diflblution, that man alone ihould ezpeQ 
to live for ever? It is unjutt not to allow tjnio the giver the 
power of difpofiog of his own bounty ; and a folly, only to 
value the prefeot. Death is as much a debt as money, and 
life is but a journey towards it : fome difpatch it rooner,*;otheis 
later, but we muft all have the fame period. The thunderbolt 
is uadoubtedly juft, that draws even from thofe that are ftiuck 
with it, a veneration. A great foul takes no delight in (laythg 
with the body; it confiders whence it came, and knows whi-* 
ther it is to go. The day will come that (hall feparate this mix- 
ture oi foul and body, of divine and human ; toy body I will 
leave where I found it, my foul 1 will reflore to heaven, which 
would have been there already, but for the clog that keeps it 
, down; and befide, how many men have been the worfe'for 
Jonger living, that might have died with reputation, if they 
had been fooner taken away ? How many difappointments of 
hopeful youths, that have proved diiTolute men? Over and 
above tho ruins, fhipwrecks, torments,' piifons, that attend 
long life, a bleffing fo deceitful, that if a child were in a con* 
dition to judge of it, and at liberty to refule it, he would not 
take it. 

What providence has made neceffary, human prudence 
fhould comply with chearfully : as there is a necefiity of death, 
ib that neceffity is equal and invincible. No man has caufe 
of complaint for that which every man muft fuflfer as w<'ll as 
himfelf. WUen \feJhoulJ die, wc will not , and y/henvfe would 
not, wtmu/i; but our fate is fixed* and unavoidable is thede- 
ci'ec. Why (Jo ^ve then Hand trembling when the time comes 3 

Why 
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Yihj do we not as well lament tbat we did not live 1 thoufand 
yczrs ago, as that we (hall not be alive a thoufand jears hence? 
Ic is bin travelling the gre^t road» and to the place whitbef we 
muft all go at lait. It is but fubmittin^ to the law of nature, 
and to that lot which the whole world has fuffered, that is ^one 
before us ; and fo muft they too, that are to come after us. 
Nay, how many thoufands, when our time comes, will expire 
in the fame moment with us ? ' He that will not follow (hall be 
drawn by force: and is it not much better now to do that wtlU 
iogly, which we fhall otherwife be made to do in fpite of our 
hearts? the fons of mortal parents muft expeft a mortal pof^ 
terity ; death ia the end of great and fmall. We a^e born 
helplefs, and ezpofed to the injuries of all creatuiies, and.of 
all weathers. The very, neceffaries. of life are deadly to us^^ 
We meet with our fate in our difhes, in our cups, and in the - 
•very air we breathe ; nay, our very birth is inaufpicicus, for 
we come into the world weeping : and in the middle ot our de- 
iigns, while we are meditating great matters, and ftretchingof 
our thoughts to after-ages, death cuts us off; andourlongeft 
date is cnly the revolution of a few year^ One qian dies at ^ 
the table, another^ goes away in his llcep, a third in his mil- i 
tFefs's arms; a fourth is ftabbed, another is ftung with an ad- 
' der, or crufhed with the fall of a houfe. We have feveral ways » 
to our end, but the epd itfelf, which is death, is fiill the fame. 
Whether we die by a fword, hy a h^lcer, by a potion, or j^ > 
a difeafe, it is all but death. A child dies in the fwad^dling-NJ 
cl«uts, and an old man. at a hundred; they are both mortal 
alike, though the one goes fooner than the other. Ail that 
lies betwixt the cradle and the grave, is uncertain. If we 
compute the troubles, the life even of a child is long ; if the. 
fweetnefi of iht pdjfage^ that of an old man is ftiort ; the whole 
is llippery and deceitful, and only death certain ; and yet all 
people complaiq of that which never deceived any man. Sene- 
cio raifed himfelf from a fmall beginning to a vaft fortune, 
being very well ikilled in the faculties both of gettiag and of 
keeping, and either of them was fufficient for the doing of his 
buTmefs. He was a man infinitely careful, both of his patri- 
mony and of his body. He ^ave me a morning's vifit, (fays 
our author), and after that viHt he went away, and fpentthe 
reft of t|ie day with a friend of his that was defperately fick. 
At night he was merry at fupper, and feized immediately after 
with a quinfy, which difpatched him in a few hours. This, 
man that had money ar uie in all places, and in the very courfe 
acd height of his. profperity, was thus cut off. How foolitt^ a 
thing is it then for a man to flatter himfelf with long hopes, anxl 
to pretend to difpofe of the future? Nay, the very pref-^nt 
flips through our fingers, and there is not that moment which 

we 
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at rMcall oar ovm. How vain a thtnp: is it for us to enter 
upon prcje^s, and to fay to oarfelves, " Well, I will go build, 
" porchafe^ difcharge fuch offices, fettle my afiF<tirs, and then 
** retire?" We are all of us born to the fame cafuahies ; all 
cqu^ftlly frail afid uncertain df to-roorrow. At the very altar, 
where we pray for life, we learn to die, by feeing the lacnfiees 
Irilled b^ore us. But there is no need of a wound* or feafd)- 
ing the heart iorit, when the noofe of a cord, or the fmother- 

.ingof a pillow will do the work. All things have their (eafoas; 
they begin, they increafe, and they die. The heareits and the 
earth grovk oH, and are appointed their periods; That which 
we call dcatht is buta pauie or fufpenfion ; and in truth a pro- 
gress to hfe; only our thoughts look downward upon the'body, 
and not forward upon things to come. All things unde;* the 
iun are mortal; cities, empires; and the time will come» when 
it fhall be a ouellion where they were, and perchance, whether 
ever they haa a being or no. Some will be deftroyed by war; 
others by luxury, fire, inundations, earthquakes: why (houW 

• it trouble me then to die, as a forerunner of an univerfak diWo^ 
lution ? A great-mind fubmits itfelf to God, and fulFcrs wiN 
lingly what the4aw of the univerfe will otherwife bring to pafs 
upon necef!ity. That good old man BafTus, (though with one 
foot in the grave), how cbearful a mind does he bear ? He 
lives in the view of death, and contemplates his own end with 
Jef5 concern of thought, qr countenance, than he would do 

. another man's. It is a hard leffon, and we are a long time a 
learning of it, to receifve our death without trouble, efpecially 
in-the cafe of Bailus. In other deaths there is a mixture of 
hope; a difeafemay be cured, a fire quenched, a falling houfe 
cither propped or avoided ; the fea may fwallow a man, and 

^ throw him up again. A pardon miiy interpofe betwixt the 
axe and the body ; but in the cafe cf old age, there is no place 
for either hope or interceflion. Let us Uve in our bodies there- 
fore, as if we were only to lodge in them this night to leave them 
to-morrow. It is the frequent thought of death that rouft fortify 
us againft the neceflity of it. He that has armed himfejf 
againft poverty, may perhaps, comt to live in plenty. A man 
may ftrengjthen himfelf againft pain and yet live in a ftate of 
health , againft the lols of friends, and never lofe any. But 
be. that fortifies himfelf againft the fear of death, Oiall moft 
ce'-cainly have occafion to employ that Virtue. It is the care 
of a wife and a good man to look to his manners and anions ; 
and rather how well be lives, than how long : for to die foon- 
cr or later, is not the bufinefs ; but to die well, or ill : for 
" death brings us to Ijnmortality/* 
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CHAP. XXIII. 

▲ GAINST IMMOBERATE SORROW SOR THE SSATH OF 
PRIENDS. 

''^rEXT to the encounter of death in our own bodiesithe rooft 
JAi feniible calamity to an honeft man is the death of a 
friend ; and we are not, in truth, without fome generous in- 
ftances of thofe that have preferred a friend's life before their 
own ; and yet this affli<J^ion, which by nature 1$ Co grievous 
to us, is by virtue and providence made familiar and eafy. 

To lament the death of a friend is botti natural and jufl ; a 
Ugh or a tear I would allow to his memory ; but no profu& or 
obftinnte forrow ; clamorous and public lamentations arc not 
fo much the effect of grief, as of vain glor;^. He that is lad- 
der in company than alone, fhews rs^her the ambition of his 
forrow, than the piety of it. Nay, and in the violence of his 
pafHon, there fall out twenty things that fet him a Jaughinor. 
At the long-run time cures all, but it were better done by mode- 
ration and wifdom. Some people do as good as fet a watch 
upon theipfelves, as if they were afraid that their grief would 
make an efcape. The oftentation of grief is many times more 
than the grief itfelf. When any body is within hearing, what 
groans and outcries ! When ihey are alone and private, all 
is huih and quiet : fo foon as any body comes in, they are at it 
again ; and down they throw themfelves upon the bed ; fall to 
wringing of their hands, and wifhing of themfelves dead ; 
which they might have executed by themfelves*, but their for- 
row goes off with the company. We forfake nature, and rua 
over to the pra<5lices of the people, that never wer^the authors 
of any thing that is good. If deftiny were to be wrought upon 
by t^ars, I would allow you to fpend your days and nights in 
fadnefs and mournings; tearing of your hair, and beating of 
yourbreafk; but if fate be inexorable, and death will keep 
what it has taken, grief is to no purpofe. And yet I would 
not advife infen/ibility and hardnefs ; it were inhumanity, and 
not Virtue, not to be moved at the reparation of farailiar friends 
and relations : now, in fuch cafes we cannot command ourfel- 
ves ; we cannot forbear weeping, and we ought not to forbear ; 
but let us not pafs the bounds of affe(f^ion, and ruh inro imi- 
tation ; within thefe limits it is fome eafe to the mind. 

A wife man gives way to tears in fome cafes, and can-not 
avoid them in others. When one is ftruck wiih the furprife of 
ill news, as.the death of a friend, or the |ike ; or upon the laft 
embrace of an acquaintance under the hand of the execution- 
er, he lies under a nataral neceflity of weeping and trembling.. 
In another cafe we may indulge our forrow, as upon the me- 

X mory 
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snory of a dead fiicnd's convcrfation or kindnefs, one may left 
fall tears cf generoHry and joy. We favour the one, and we 
are overcome with tbe other j and this is well; but ve art 
Dot upon any terms to force thero ; they may ^dw of their 
own accord, without derogating from the dignity of a wife oiaBt 
V ho at the fame time both preferveS his gravity, and obeys 
nature. Nay, there is a certain decorutn ei|en lo weeping; \ for 
cxctfs of for row is as foofifb as prtffufe laughter^ Wiry do- 
we mot as well cry, when our trees that we took pFeafurc in, 
fiifd cheir jeaves, as at the lofs of other fafisftiAions ; \<))eD the 
ncxr fcafoD repairs them, either with the fame again, or other* 
in their place. We may acrufe fate, but we r^nnoi alter it ; 
for it is hard and inexorable, and n«t to be removed, either 
with reproaches or tears. They may ca*rry-«sto ihtdead^ but 
«ever bring //zf;.n6ack again to us. If reafon doe> not put an 
cnid to our forrows, fortune never will: one is pinched with 
|)ovcrty ; another folfcited with ambition, and fears the very 
wealth he coveted. One is troubled for the Fofs of children ; ano- 

>* tber for the want ol them ; fo that we fhaM fooner want tear* 
than matter for them -, let us therefore f^are that for which we 

^ have fo much occafion. I do confefs^ that in the very part- 
ing oi friends tncre is fomething of an uneafinefs and trouble; 
but it )s rather voluntary than natural ; and it is cUftom more 
than fenfe that afPe^s us : we do rather imp6fe a forrow upon 
ourfclves than fubmit to it ; as people cry when they have com- 
pany, and when nobody looks on alt is well again* To mourn 
without meafure is folly, and not to mourn at all is infenfibili- 
ty. The bcft temper is betwixt piety and reafon ; to be fenfi- 
ble, but neither tranfported nor caft down, fle that can put a 
Aop to his tears and pleafures when he will, is fafe. It is an 
equal inftelicity to be either too foft or too hard ; we are over- 
come by the one, and we are put to ftruggle with the other. 
There is a certain intemperance in that forrow that paffes the 
rules of modefty ; and yet great piety is, in many cafes, a dif- 
penfation to gooi manners. The lofs of a friend or of a ion, 
cuts a man to the heart, and there is no oppofmg'the firft vio- 
lence of his paflion ; but when a man comes once to dehveir 
bimfejr w holFy up to lamentations, he is to underftand that tho* 
fome tears deferve companion, others are yet ridiculous. A 
grief that is frefti finds pity and comfort, but when it is inve- 
terate ii is laughed at, for it is either counterfeit or foolifli. 
Be fide, that to weep exceffively for the dead, is an affront to 
the living. Tht moftjiiftifiaMe caufe of mourning is toffee 
good mencoire to ill ends, and Virtue oppreffed by t^e iniquity 
of fortune. But in this cafe toa they either fuffer refolutely, 
and yield us delight in their courage and example, or meanly, 
aad fo give us the left trouble for the lofs, He that dies chear- 

iully 
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falljr* dries up my t«ars> and he that dies whining]y does nctde- 
ferve them. 1 would bear the death of frietids and chiidrea 
Mtitti the fame conflancy that 1 would expeft my own, and no 

. more lament the one than fear the other. He that bethinks 
Iiimfelf how often friends have been parted, will find more time 
ioll among the living than upon the dead ; and the molt defpc- 
rate mourners are they that cared leaft for their friends vhen 
they were living ; fon they thiql^ to rec^eera their credit for 
ivant of kindnefs to the living, by extravagant ravings after 
thedead^ Some (I know) will have grief to be only the per- ' 
Yerfe delight oi a refliefs mind, and forrowa and pieafures to be 
near a-kia ; and there are, I am confident, thac find joy even 
jn their tears.^ But which is more barbarous, to be inienfible 
of grief for the death ofafried.or to fiQj for pleafure.in grief, 
vbeit a fon perhaps is burning, or 9 friend expiring ? To for- 
get one's friend, to bury the memory with the body, to lament 
cutof meafuie, is all inhuman, He that is gpne, cither would 
not havip his friend tormented, or hoes not know that he ia (o : 
if he docs not feel it, it is fuperfluous ; if he dop<?^ it is unao 

- cep table to him. If reafon cannot prevail, reputation may 5 
for immoderate mouvtting IcfTens a man's character: it is a 
ihameful thing for a wife man to make the zvearine/s of grleviag 
the remsdy of it. In time the rooft ftjbboru grict will leave us, 
if in prudence we do not leave that firft. 

But do i grieve for my friend's fake, or for my own ? Why 
0iould I afflid myfelf iox the lofs ot x^m that is either happy, 
or not at all in being? in the one {lwKh it is envy, and in the 

y other it is madnefs. We are apt to fay, " What would I give 
*• t6 fee him again, and to enjoy his converfatioii! I was dc- 
" ver fad in his company ; my heart leaped whenever I mec 
** him i I want him wherc-ever I go /' all that is to be faid is, 
« The greater the lofs, the greater is the virtue to overcome 
^y it." If grieving will Ao no good, it is an idle thing to grieve;- 
and if chat which has befallen one man remains to all, it is as 
iinju A to complain. The whole world is tpon the march to- 
wards the fame point j vby do we n«5t cry for ouiftlves that 
are to follow, as well as for him that is gone fii ft ? Why do 
we not as well lament before hand, for tljat which we knoiv 
will be, and cannot pofllbly but be? He is not ^0/2^, but /tv// 
Itfore, As there are many thing* that he has loft, fo there are 
many things that he does not tear*; as an^^er, jealoufy, envy, 
^. Ts he not more happy in defiring nothing, than miferable 
in what he has loft ? We ^o not mourn for the ahfent, why 
then for the dead, who are effectually no other ? we have loll 
one bleffing, but we have many left •, and fhali not ail the fe 
fatisfa^ions fupport us agamfl one forrow, 

3^2 The 
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The comfort of having a {riend lAay be taken awfly» bu( 
not that of having had one. As there is a (harpnefs in fome 
fruits, and a bitterpef&in fome wipes that pleafe us, fo there is 
a mixture in the r#membrance of friends, where the lofs of 
their company is fweetened again by the contemplation of their 
Virtues. In fome refpeAs I have loft what I had, and in others 
I retain (lik what I have Ipft. Itis a|i ill conidruftion of pro- 
vidence, to refleift only upon my friend's bciag taken awty^ 
without any regard to the benefit of his 4)eing once given me. 
Let us therefore, make the beft of our friends while we have 
them ; for , how long we {hall ke«p them, is uncertain. I 
have loft a hopeful fon, but how many fathers have been de- 
ceived in their ef pedlations ? And how many noble families 
have been deftroyed by . luxury and riot ? He that grieves 
for the lofs of a (on, what if he ha^i loft a friend ; and yet he 
that has loft a friend, has more caufe of joy that he once had 
him, than of grief that he is taken away. Shall a man bury 
his frfepdfbip with his friend? We are ungrateful for that 
vhichis paft,in hopes of what is to come; as if that which is^ 
to come would not quickly be paft too. 1 bat which is paft we 
are fure of. W^ may receive fatisfaftion, it is true, both from 
the future, and what is already paft ; the one by expe6)ationi 
and the other by memory ; only the one may poftibly not come 
to pafs, and |t is impoffible to make t)ie other not to have 
been. 

I* But there is no applying of confolation to frefli and bleeding 
forrow V the very djfcoune irritates the grief, and inflames it^ 
It is like an unfeafonable medicine in a difeafe ; when the firft 
violence is over, it will be more tradtable, and endure the hand- 
lif^. Thofe people whofe minds are wcakene.1 by long felici- 
ty, may be allowed to groan and complain, but it is otherwife 
with thofe that have led their days in niisfor tunes. A long 
courfeof adverflty has this good in it, that though it vexes a 
body a great while, it comes to harden us at laft ; as a raw fol- 
dicr ftitinks at every wound, and dreads the furgepn more than 
an enemy *, whereas a f^eteran hes his own body cut and lamed, 
with as little concern as if it were another^ With the fame 
refolution fhould we ftand the fbock and cure of all misfor- 
tunes -, we are never the better for our experience, if we have 
not yet learned to be mif^arable. And there is no thought of 
curing us by the diverfion of fports and entertainments; we 
are apt to fall Into refapfes ; wherefore we h*^^ better pver* 
f ome ouf forrpw than delude ic. 
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CHAP. XXIV, 

OOKSOLATIONS AQAII^ST 9ANISHMZNT AND BOBitT PAIN. 

IT is a mafler-piece to draw good out of evil ; and by the 
help of Virtue, to improve misfortunes into bleffings. «* It 
is a fad condition/' you will {ay, " for a man to be barred the 
•' freedom of his own country." And is not this the cafe of 
thowfands'that we meet every day in the. ftreets ? Some for, 
ambition 5 others, to negotiate, or for cun'ofily," delight, fijend- 
fhip, ftudy, experience, luxury, vanity, difcontent ; fome to 
exercife their virtues, others their vices •, and not a few to pros- 
titute either their bodies, or Jheir eloquence f To pafs now 
from pleafant countries into the worit of iilands ^ let them be 
never fo barren, or rocky, the pi-ople never fo b^^rbarous, or 
the clime never fo intemperate-, he that is banilhed thither 
£hall find many ftiangers to live there for their pleafure. The 
mind of man is naturally curious and reftlefs *, which is no 
wonder, copfiderin^ its (^i vine original; for heavenly things 
are always in motion ; witnefs the ftars, and the orbs, which 
are perpetually moving, rolling, and changing of place, and 
according to the iaw and appointment oi nature. Butheie are 
no woods, you will fay, no rivers; no gold, nor pearl; no 
commodity for traffic or commerce ; hay, hardly provifioni 
euough to keep the inhabitants from ftarving. It is very 
right ; here are no palaces, no artificial grottos, or materials 
for luxury and cxcefs ; but we lie under the protedion of 
Heaven ; and a poor cottage for a retreat, is mpre worrh, than 
a moil magnificent t«mple, when that cottage is confecrated 
by an Honeft Man under the guard of his Virtue. Shall any 
man think bani&ment i^rievous, when ht may take fuch com* 
pany along with him ? Nor is there any banifliment, but yields 
enough for our neceffities, and no kingdom is fjfiicieiu for 
fuperfluitiest - It is the mind that makes us rich in a defert; 
and if the body be but kept alive, the foul enjoys all fpiritual 
fehcities in abundance. What figdfies the b^ing banifhed 
from one fpot of ground to another, to a man that has his 
thoughts above, and can look forward and backward^ and 
\v'here-cver he pleafes ; and that where-ever he is, has the 
fame matter to work upon ? The body is hut the prilbn or 
the clog of the mind ; fubjedted to punifhment, robberies, d if- 
^afes; but the mind is lacred, and fpiritual, and liable to no 
violence. Is it ihat a man fhail want garments, or covering 
in banifliment? The body is as eafily clothed as Fed ; and oa* 
ture has made nothing hard that is neceffary. But if nothing- 
will ferve us, but rich embroideries and fcai let, it is none of 
fortune's fault that we are poor, but our o.wn» Nay, fuppoCe 
~ a man 
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a man (hould have all reftoreif him back t^aia that he has loft ^ 
it will corne to oothin;;, for he will want more , after that, to 
fatisfy hr» d^fnes, thaa he did before, to fupply his necei&iies* 
lofaciable appetiies are not fo much a thirft, as a difeafe. 
, To come lower now; where i« thatpcopleor natioa that have 
not changed their place of abode ? Some bj the fate of war; 
ottiers have bees call by tetopeU^ ibipw recks, or want of pro- 
Tifions« upon unknown coafts. Some have been forced abroad 
by ptltiience, fedition, earthquakes, furcharge of people at 
home. Some travel to fee the world; others for commerce; 
but in>fi<ie, it is clear, that upon fome reafon or other, the 
whale race of mankind liave fhifted their quarters *, changed 
tbeii verynames^ as well as their habitations; infomuch, that 
ve have loft the very memorials of what they were. All theie 
tranfportations of people, what are they, but public bapiOi- 
ments ? The very Pounder of the Pffman JSm//>«wasan Mxile : 
brkfly,the whole woildhas been tranfplanted, and oneroutadoa 
tre^id* upon the heel of another. That which one man defires 
turns another man's ftomach; and he that proicribes me to- 
day, ihnll himfclf bf caft out to-morfow- We have however 
thi.i co(T)fort in our misfortune ;' we have the fame nature, the 
Came providence, and wc carry our Virtues alon^; with us. 
Ah J this bleffiog we owe, to that Almighty Power, call it what 
yoi) will; either aCx0^,or an IncGrporeal ^sq/on, a Divitu Spirit 
or >j;tf,and the unchangeabk courfe of caufa & ^e^i : it is how- 
ever fo ordered, that nothing can be taken from us but what 
we can well fpare ; and that which is rooft magnificent and va- 
]u:ible^ continues with us. Whei'e-cver we go, we have, the 
heavens over our heads, and no farther Jrom us than 
they were before i and (b long as we can entertain our eycJ 
and thoughts with thofe Glories, what matter is it what ground 
ve (read upon? 

In the caft of pain or licknefs, it is onlv the body'that is afs 
felled : it may take off ihr fpeed of a footman, or bind the 
hands of a con lei; but the mind is ilill at liberty to hear, learn, 
teach, advife, and to do other ^ood offices. A roan that is in 
p^ia and patien*^, is an exiropb of publtc benefit. Virtue 
may flicw iti'elf, as well in the bed as in the 6eld, and he that 
chenrfully encounters the terrors of death, and corporal an-t 
fiiiOi, is as great a man, as he that moft (];eneroufly ita^ards 
himrtlf in a battle. A difeafe, it is true, bars us of fome 
jica lures, but procures us others. Dnnk is never Co grateful 
lo us, as in a burning fever ? nor meat, as when we have faft- 
eJ ouiftlves (harp and hung^ry. The patient may be foi bidden 
feme fenfirtl fati.'^fnflion, bin nophyfician will foibid us the de* 
ht(ijt of the mind. Shall wc call any fick man miferable, be- 
cause he mull give over his intcmperar.ee of wine and glut- 
tony, 
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tony, and betake himfelf to 4 diet of more fobiicty, and Itfe 
ezpence *» anUt abandon his luxury, \thkh is the didemper of 
the luind, as w^ll as of the body ? It is tvoublefoine, 1 know 
at firft, to abftain from the plcafures we have been ufed tO| 
and to endure hunger and ihirft -, but in a VitUc timi^we lofethe 
very appetite^ and it is no trouble then to be vithout that 
vhich we do hot defire. In difeales, there are great pains ; 

. but if they belongs they remit, abd give, usfomc intervals of 
cafe J if iGbort and violent, either they difpatch «j, orconfumo 
themjelvis'y fo that either their refpit'es make them tol'^Vable, or 
the Extremity makes them (hoit. So merciful is Ab^ighty God 
to us, that our torments cannot be very fliarp aod .lafting. 
The acuteft pains are thofe that affefl the nerve?, but there 
is this comfort in them too, that they \i\\\ quickly make us fta-> 
pid and infe^fible. In caiesof extiemity, let us call to miod 
the ilioftenfiinent inAances of patience and courage, and rum 
our thoughts from our afflictions to the contemplation of Vir* 

, tue. Suppoifeif be'the ftone, the gout, nay, the rack itfflf: 
how many haVc endured it without fo miirh as a groan, ov 
word fpeaking ; without fo much as afking far relief, or giving 

. an anfwer to a queftion ? ^ay, they have laughed at the tor- 
mentors upon the verytorture, and provoked them to new ex- 
periments of their cruelty* which they have hadftill.in derifi^ 
on. The ajhfna, I look upon, as of all difeafes the moft impor- 
tune; the phyficians call it sh fneditaticn of deaih, as being 
rather an agony, than a ficknefs ; the fit holds one not aho%e 
an^ hour, as nobody is long in expiring. There arc three 
things grievous in ficknefs; the fear of death, bodily pain, a«d 
the intermif&on of our pleafures : the .fiiit is to be imputed to 
nature, not to the difeaie ; for we do no^ die becaufe we are 
iick,butt>ecaufe^e live. Nay, ficknefs itfelf has preierv«d 
many atnan from dying. 

CHAP. XXV. 

POVXRTY TO A WISX MAN IS RATHXR A BLESSING tfiiLlX 
A ^ISIOHTVNK. 

NO man ihall ever be poor, that jroes to himfelf for what he 
wants; andthatisthe readieft way to riches: nature 
indeed will have her due, but yet whatfoever is beyond nccef- 
fity» is precarious, and not neceflary. It is not her bufineG to 
gratify the palate, but" to fatisfy a craving ft oma ch : bread 
when a man ishungry, does his work, let it be never focoarfe, 
and water when he is a-dry; let his thirfl be quenched, ani na- 
ture is fatisfied *, no roiatter whence it comes ; or whether he 
drinks in iiivcr or gold, or ii\ the hollow of his haqd. To pro- 

mife 
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mife a man riches and to teach him povertyj is to deceive him : 
but fhall I call him poor that wants nothing ; thtfugh he maj' 
be beholden for it to his patience^ rather than to his fortune ? 
Or {hall any «nan deny him to hi rich,whofc riches can never be 
taken away,? Whether is it better to have much, or enough? 
He that has much, defires more, which ihews, that be has not 
▼et enough ; but he that has enough, is at reft. Shall a roan 
be reputed the lefs rich, for not having that, for which he 
ftiall be baniflied ;-for which his very wife, or Ton may poifoa 
him : that which gives hini fecurity in war, and quiet in peace, 
which he pofTefles without danger, and difpofes of without 
trouble? No man can be poor that has enough; nor lich, 
that covets more than he has. Alexander, after all his ton- 
quefts,' complained that he wanted more worlds; he deiir«d 
iomething more, even when he had gotten all : & that which was 
fufficient for human nature, was not enough for one roan. 
Money never made any man rich ; for the more he had, the 
more he ftill coveted * The richeft man that ever lived is poor 
10 my opiuion, and in any man's may be fo : but he that keeps 
hirofelf tothcftint of nature, does neither feel poverty, nor 
fear it; nay, even in poverty itfrlf, there are fome things fuper- 
iluous. Thofe which the world calls happy, their felicity is a 
falfe fplendour, that dazzles the eyes of the vulgar ; hot our 
rich man is glorious and happy within. There is no ambition 
in hunger or thirft : Jet there be food,' and no matter for the 
table, thedifh, and the fervants ; nor with what meats nature 
is fatisiied. Thofe are the torments of luxury, that rather ftuff 
the ftomach than fill it : it ftudies rather to caufe an appetite 
than to alia;? it. It is not for us to fay, *' This is not hand- 
•* fome; that is common ; the other offends my eye." Nature 
prbvid«s for health, not delicacy. When thefruropet founds 
acharge, the poor man knows that he i^ not aimed at ; when 
they cry out jfr^, his body is all he has to look after ; if h« be to 
take a journey, there is no blocking up of ftreets, and throng- 
ing of pafTages for a parting compliment : a Imall matter fills 
his Belly, and contents his mind ; he livestrom hand to mouth, 
without carking or fearing for .to-morrow. The temperate rich 
nan is but his counterfeit ; his wit is quicker, and his appetite 
calmer. 

No man finds poverty a trouble to him, but he that thinks it 
fo : and he that thinks it fo, makes it fo. Does not a rich man 
travel more at eafe, with lefs luggage, and fewer fcrvants ?. 
Does he not eat, many times« as little and as coarfe, in the 
field, as a poor man? Does he not, for his own pleafure, 
foraetimes, and for variety^ feed upon the ground, and ufe 
only earthen veffels? Is not he a mad man then, that always 
fears what he often defires, and dreads the thing that he takes 

delight 
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toimiUte: he that would know the worft of poverty, let him 
compare the looks of the rich, find of the/poor, and he (hall 
find the poor man to have a fmoothcr brow, and to be moTe 
merry at'heart ; or it any trouble befalls him, it paffes over 
like a cloud; whtrea^the other, either hi$ good humour is 
counterfeit, or his melancholy deep and ulcerated, and the 
worfe, becaufe he dares not publicly own his misfortune jbut 
he is forced to play the part of a happy man, even with a can- 
cer m his heart. His felicity is but perfonated^and if he were 
Out ftripped of all his ornaments, he would be contemptible. la 
buying of ahorfe, we take off his clothes and his trappings, 
and estamine his (hape and body for fear of being cozened : 
and (hall we put an edimate upon a man for being fet off by 
his fortune and quality ? Nay, if we fee any thing of orna- 
ment about him, we are to (ufpeA him the more for fome infir- 
mity under it. He that is not content in poverty, would not be, 
fo ©either in plenty ; for the fault is not in the thing,l)ut in the 
mind. If that be (ickly, remove him from a k^nel to a pa- 
lace, he is at the fame pafs ; for he carries his difeafe along, 
with biro. What can be happier than that condinoa both of 
mind and of fortune, from which we cannot fall ? What can be 
a greater felicity, than in a covetous defigning age, for a man to 
live fafe among informers and thieves ? It puts a poor man into 
the very condition of providence that gives all, without referv- 
ingany thing to itfelf. Howhappyis he thatowes nothingbutto 
himfelf, and only that which he can eafily refufe,or eafily pay ! 
I do not reckon him poor that has but a little, but he is fo that 
covets more ; it is a fair degree of plenty to have what is ce- 
ceiTary. Whether had a man better find faturity in want, or 
hunger in plenty ? It is not the augmenting of our fortunes, 
but the abating of our appetite?, that makes us rich. Why 
may not a man as well ^ontemn riches m his own coffers as ia 
another man's? And rather hear that they are his, than feel 
them to be fo ? Though it is a great matter not to be corrupted, 
even by having them under the fame roof. He is the greater 
man that is honeftly poor in the middle of plenty; but he i^ 
the more fecure, that is free from the temptation of that plen- 
ty, and has theleaft matter for another 'to defign upon** It is 
no great bufinefs for a poor man to preach the contempt oF 
riches, or for a rich man to extol the benefits of poverty, be- 
' caufe we do not know how either the one or the other would 
behave himfelf in the contrary condition. The beft proof is, 
the doing of it by choice, and not by neceffity ; for the prac- 
tice of poverty in jeft, is a preparation toward the bearing of 
itinearneft. But it is, yet a generous tJif'pofiHon fo to pro- 
vide for the worft of fortunes, as that i: may be eafily borne : 
the premeditation makes themuot only tokrable^ but delight- 
Y fui 
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ful to us t for there is that in them, vithout which nothing can 
be comfY>nable, that is to fay, (ecurity. If there vere nothind^ 
c4fe in poverty , but the certain knowledge of our friends, it 
were yet a moft deferable bleffin^, vhen every man leaver us 
but thofe that love us. It is. a (ham e to pkce Ihe happinefs of 
life In gold and filver, for which bread s^nd water is fufficient ; 
orattheworft, hunger puts jn end to hunger. For the ho« 
sour of poverty t it vas both \ht Joundation and the caufe of the 
. BonumempiWf and no man was ever yet fo poor, but he had 
enough to carry hin to his journey's end. 

All I de fire is, that my poverty mayiiot be a burden to my felf, 
or make me fo to others ^ aiid that is the! bell ftate of fortune, 
that is neither direAly neceffiious, nor far from it. A medio- 
crity of fortune, vith a gentlenefsof mind, will preferve usfiora 
fear or envy ; which i$ a deiirable condition, for no man wants 
power to do mifchif f. W« never confider the bleiliag of co^ 
veting nothing, and the glory of being full in ourfelves, with« 
out depending upon fortune. With parfimony, a little is fuffi- 
cient ; ft without it, nothing ; whereas frugality makes a poor 
man rich* If we lofe an eftate, we had better never have'^ad 
It : he that has leaft to lofe, has ieaft to fear ; and thofe are 
better fatisfied whom fortune never favoured, than thofe whom 
£be h^s forfakem The date is moft commodious, that lies be- 
twixt poverty and plenty. Diogenes underftood this very well 
when he put himfelf into an incapacity of lofing any thing 
That courfe of life is moft commodious, which is both fafe and 
vholefome ; the body is fo be indulged no farther than for 
health ;. and rather mortified than not kept in fubjeAion to the 
mind. > It is neceiTary to provide againft hunger, thirft, and 
cold ; and fomewhat for covering to flielter us a^ainft other in* 
conveniences ; but not a pin-matter whether it be of turf, or of 
marble. A man nay lie as warm, and as dry under a thatched^ 
as under a gilded roof. Let the mind be great and glorious, 
and all other thingsare defpicable in comparifon. <' The future 
<* is uncertain; and I had rather beg ofmyfelf nottodefirc 
'* any tbingi than of fortune to bcftow it.'' 
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CHAP. I. 

JLiaatX DKSCUmB ; IT 18 AGAINST NArO(Ll« ANP CNCT 
TO BS lOVI^Xf IN AIAN. 

^TTTE arc here to encounter the moft outrageous, brutfil, 
W dangerous, and intraftAble of aHpalRons; the moft. 
loathfpme and unmannerly; nay, jhe moft ridiculous toa; 
and the fubduing ot this monflerwill do^a great deaf toward 
the eftablithment 6f "human peace. It is the method of fhyji^ 
dans, to begin with a defcription of the difeafe, before they 
.meddle with the cure ; and 1 know not Why this may not do 
as well in the diftempcrs of the mind, as in thofe of the body. 

Tht SiQtcs will have anger to be, •• adelire of punifhm^ 
•• another for lome injury^dotfe." Againft which it is'objc«!led 
that we are many times angry with thofe that never did hurt us, 
but pofSbly may, though th^ harm be not as yet done. But 
I fay, ihat they hurt us already in conceit : and the very pur- 
pofe of itis an injury ia thought^ before it breaks out into 
adt it 15 oppofed again, that if anger were a Jefirc ofpunijhing 
mean people would not b6 angry with great ones, that are out 
of their reach ; for no roan can be faid to defire any thing, 
which he judges impofiibJe to compafs. But t anfwer ^o this ; 
that i»»^tfr is the dsfifd^ not ihtfowsr ^ndja^fty o{ revenge', 
xieither is any man fo low, but that the greatest man alive may 
peradventure lie at his mercy. 

Ariftotle takes anger to be, " a defire of paying foirow for 
•* forrow ;" and oi plaguing thofe ih^t have plagued u». It 
is argued againft both, that beafts are angry ; though neither 
provoked by any injury, nor moved with a defire of any body'g 
grief, or punilhment. Nay, though they caufe ir, they do 
not defigtt or (eek itp Neither is anger (how unreafonable 
foever in itfcif) found any where but in reafonable creatures. • 
It is,iU'ue, that beafts have an impulfe of rage and fiercenefs ; 
as they are more affefted alfo than men with fome ple.i fares ; 
but we may as well call them luxutious and ambitious, as 
angry. And yet they are not without certain images of human 
affedions. They have theit likings, and their loathings; but 
neither the paflions of reafonable nature, nor their virtues, 
nor their vices. They are moved to fury by fome .obje(fls ; 
' they are auietcd by others ; they have their terrors and tlieh: 
' ^ y a ^ . difap^ 
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difappointioentr, but without refleAion : and let them be never 
fo much irritated or affrighted, fo foon as ever the occafion is 
removed, they fall to their meat a^a, and lie down, and take 
their reft. Wifdom and thought are the goods of the mind ; 
whereof brutes are whoUjr incapable; and we are as unlike 
theiD within, as we are without: thej have an odd kind of 
fancy, and they Have a vaice too ; but Juiarticuiate and con* 
Cufed, ^d incapable of thofe variation? wl^ich are familiar 
to us. * ' • 

Anger is not only a vice, but a vice point-blank againfl na- 
turb ; for it divides, inftead of joininf* ; and in fome mfafare 
fruft rates the end of providence in hum^n fociety. One nian 
was born to help another ; anger makes us deftroy one ano- 
ther; the one unices, the other feparates; the one is beneficial 
to us, the other miichievt>us ; the oDefuccours even ftrangers, 
the other defiroys even the moft intimate friends ; the one 
ventures all to fave another; the other ruins himfelf to undo 
another. Nature is bountiful, but anger is pernicious : for 
it is not fear, but mutual love, that binds up mankind. 

There are fome motions that look like &nger, which cannot 
properly be called To ; as the paflion of tht people againft tbe 
gluJiatorst When they hang off. and will not make fo quick a 
difpatch as the fpedators would have them ; th^rels fomething 
in ft of the humour of children, that if they get a fall, will 
sever leave bawling until the naughty ground is beaten, and 
then all is well again: They ar^ angry without any caufeor 
' injury ; they are deluded by an imitation of ftrokes, and pa- 
cified with 'counterfeit tears. A falfe and a childiih forrow, 
is appeafed with as falfe aqd as child i0i a revenge. They take 
it for a contempt, if the glaJiat&rs do not imniediately caft 
themfelves upon the fword's point. They look prefently about 
them from one to another, as wholbould fay ; " Do but fee, 
** my mafters, how thele rogues abufe' us/' 

To dcfcend to the particular branches and varieties would 
be unneceifary and endlefs. There is a ilubborn, a vindi^ive 
a cjuarrelfome, a violent, afroward, a fulien, a morofe kfnd of 
«nger ; and then we have this variety^ in complication too. 
poe goes no farther than words, another proceeds immediately 
to blows, without a word fpeaking; a third fort breaks out in- 
to curfing and reproachiul language : and there are, that 
content themfelves with chiding and coinplaining. There is 
a concihable anger, and there is an implacable ; but in what 
form or degrea foeverit appeals, 4U 3Dger, withput exception, 
^s vicious. . ; 
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CHAP. 11. 

# 

THE queftion vHl be here, yihtt\}%Y anger, takes its rife froni 
inapulfe or judgment ? That is, whether it be moved of 
ks own accord, or, as manWcther things are, from within u\ 
that arife we know not hoW f The clearing of thts point will 
lead us to greater matters. 

The Jfrfi motion of anger, is In truth, involuntary; and only 
a kind of menacing preparation towards it. Theficoml d^li* 
berates -, as who (houfd faj, ** This injury fiioald not paft 
•* without a revenge -," and there it ftops. The third is impo- 
tent ; and right or wrong, relolvea upon vengeance. The frrfi 
motion is not to be avoided, nor indeed the fecond, any more 
than yawning for company : cuftom and care may leffen it, 
but reafon itfelf cannot overcome it. The third, as it rHi^s 
tjpon consideration. It muft f;iill fo too; for that motion which 
proceeds with judgment, may be taken away with judgment. 
A man thinks himfelf injured, and bath a mind to be revenged, 
but for fomc reafon lets it reft. This is not properly anger, but 
aJi ajfe^ton over-rukd hy reafon ; a kind of propofal difapproved. 
And what are reafon and affe^ion, but only changes of the 
mind for the better, or for the worfe ? Reafon dehbera'tes 
before it judges \ but anger paffes ientence without delibera- 
tion. Reafon on)y attends the matter in hand ; but anger is 
fiartled at every accident : it paffes the bounds o£ reafon, and 
carries it away with it. In ftiort, •* anger i*? an agination of 
" the mind that proceeils to the refolution of a revenge, the 
^ mind, ^(Tenting to it/' There is no doubt but anger is moved 
by thefpecies of an injury,'but whether that motion be volun- 
tary or involuntary, is the point in debate; though it feem? 
inanifcit to me, that anger. doe$, nothing, hue where the mind 
gots along wit^ it. For, firft, to take an offence, and then to 
meditate a revenge ; and after that, to lay both propofit)ons 
together, and fay to myfeif, ♦* This injury ought not to have 
been done ; but as the cafe lilands, I muft do myfelf right.'^ 
This difcourfe can never proceed without the concurrence of 
the will. The firft motion indeed is fmgle ; but all the reft is 
deliberation, and luperftrutfture : there is foraething under- 
ftood and condemned : an indignation conceived, and a revenge 
propounded. This can never be without the agreemeor of tht 
miod^to the matter in deliberation. The end of this qUeftion 
is, to know the nature and quality of anger. If it be bi^d in 
1JS, it will never yield to reafon, for all involuntary motions 
are inevitable and invincible; as a kind of horror and ftirug- 
ging upon the fprinkling of cold water ; the hair ftandmg on 
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tnd at ill news ; giddinefs ^X tb« iightof a precipice; blufiimg 
at lewd difcourfe. In chefe caies, rsafon can d<^ no good ; 
butangifmzy undoubtedly be overcpme by caution and good 
counfel; for it is a voluntary vice^ and not of the condition of 
thole accidents that befall us as frailties of out humanttj% 
mmeag which muft be reckoned the fir ft motions of the mind, 
after the opinion of an injury received, which it is not in the 
power of buma{\ nature to avoid ; and this is it that affe^s us 
upon the fiage, or in a ftory. Can any man read the death of 
Pooipeyk and not be touched with an indignation ? The found 
of a trumpet roufes the fpirits, and provokes courage. It 
makes a man (ad to fee the ibipwreck even of an enemy ; and 
we are much furprifed by fear \n other cafes ; all thefe motioiis 
are aot fo qiuch alFedtions, as pi^ludes to diem. The clafking 
of arms, or the beating of a drum, excites a war-horfe. Nay, 
a ibn^ from Xenophantes would make Alexander take his 
fWord in his hand. In all thefe cafes» the mfnd rather fuffers 
than adls ; and therefore it is not an affeflion to be fncrued^ but 
togivervaj to that motion, aad to follow willingly what was 
ilaned by chapce, Thefe are not affections, but impulfes of 
the body. The braveil man in the world may look pale when 
he puts on his armoui:, his knees knock, and his heart work 
before the battle 4s joined ; hut thefe are only motions ; whereas 
ai*gir IS an emcnrjioriy and propoCes revenge or punishment, 
whidi canaot be without the mind. As fear flies, fo anger 
aflauks; and it is notpcfllble to refolve, dther upon violence 
or caution, without the concurf ence of the will. 

CHAP. HL 

▲NO^Xa MAY BS &V?FaSflSE]>. 

IT if ati idle thing to pretend, that we cannot govern our 
anger \ for fame things that we do, aretnueh harder than 
others that we ought to do; the wiWefl editions may be 
tamed by difcipline^ and there is hardly any thing ^hich the 
jnind will do, but it may do. There needs np more argument 
in this cafe, than the in dances of feveral perfons, both power- 
ful and impatient^ that have gottea the abfolute maftery of 
themlelveisin this point* 

Tbrafippus in his drink, fell foul upon the cruelties of Pifif- 
tratus ; who, when he was urged by feveral about him to make 
an example of him, returned this anfvi^er, " Why (hould I be 
^ ant^ry with a man that ftumbles upon me, blindfold?" In 
effect, moil of our quarrels are of our own making, either by 
niiftake, or by aggravation. Anger comes (ometimes upon us, 
hut we go ofuier to it, and inftead of rejefting it, we call it. 

. Augullus 
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Auguftu&was a great mafter qF his paffioa : for Timagerus 
an hiftoriaa wrote Several bitter things againft his perfon and 
his family ; which paiTed among thejpeopie plauHbly enodgh^ 
as pieces of rafh wit commonly do. Csefar ac^vifed him fever^l 
times to forbear ; and when that would not do, fofbade him his 
roof. After this, AiiniusPollio gave him entertainment ; and 
he was fo well beloved in the city, that every man's houfe was 
open to him* Thofe thinj^s that he had written in the honour 
of Auguftus, ,he recited and burnt ; and publicly profefTed 
himfelfCaefar's enemy. AuguftusSbrall this never feU out with 
any man that received him ; only once be told Pollio» that he 
had taken a fttaie into his bofom : and as PoUio was about to 
excufehimfelf; "No,'* fays Csefar, interrupting him, "^make 
" your beft of him ;" and offering to caft him off at that very 
moment, if Caetar pleafed •. " Do you think," fays Caefar,«* that 
« I will ever contribute to the parting oi you, that becaai« 
"• friends ?" for P(>llio was. angry with him bipfore, and only en- 
tertained him now, becaufe C^ar had difcarded hits. 

The moderation of Aatigon*]S was remarkable ; fome of hia 
foldlers were railing at him one night, where there was but a 
hanging betwixt them. Antigonus overheard them, and put* 
ting it gently afide ; " Soldiers/' fays he, ** ftaad a little farther 
'* off, for fsar the King (hould hear you/' And we are to 
coniider, not^only violent examples, but moderate^ where there 
wanted neither caufe of difpleafure^ nor power of revenge : as 
in the cafe of Antigonus, who the fame night hearing his fol« 
diers curling him for bringing ttiem into fo foul a way* he went 
to them, and without telling them who he was, helped them out 
of it. ** Now,'' lays he, ^ you may be allowed to curfe him 
" that brought you into the mire, provided you blela him that 
««• took you out of it.*' 

1\ was a notable ftory, that of Vedius Paliio, upon his invit- 
ing of Auguftus to fupper. One of his boys happened to 
break a glafs ; and his maffer,iQ a rage, commanded nioi to be 
thrown into a pond to feed his lampreys. This adion of his 
might be takea for luxury, though, in truth, it was cruelty. 
The boy was feized, but broke, loofe, and threw himfelf at 
AuguAus's^et, onlydeliring that he might not die that death. 
Csefar, in abhorrence of the barbarity, prefently ordered all 
the reft of the glafies to be broken, the boy to be rekafed, and 
the pond to be filled vp, that- there might be no farther occa- 
sion for any inhumanity of that nature. This wasan authority 
well employed. Shall the breaking of a glafscoftamaa hit 
life? Nothing but a predominant fear could ever have niaf- 
tered his choleric and fanguinary difpofition' This man de- 
lerved to die a thoufand deaths, either for eating human fle£h 
at fecond hand) i»his lamPrmi or for keeping of his fifii Co be . 
fofed. ' r.* j^ 
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It IS vritfteo of Praezaipes, (a Favourke of Cambf fes's, 
who was ffluch piven to wine), that he took the freedom to tell 
liis prince of his hard drinking, and to lay before him the 
fcindal and the iacoavenience of his excefles ; and how that 
in thofe difleropers, he had not the commaod of himfelf. '*Now/' 
fays Cambyfes, ** to (hew yois your iniftake, you (hall fee me 
* drink deeper than ever I did, and yet keep the ufe of my 
•♦ eyes, and of roy hands, as welltw if I were fober." TJpoa 
this he drank to a higher pitch than ordinary, and ordered 
the fon of Prsezafpet to go out, & ftand on the other fide of th^ 
treihold, with his left-arm over his head ; * And" fays he, *« if 
*' I have a good aim, have at the heart 6i him." He (hot, and 
upon cutting up the young man, they found indeed that the 
ariow had ftruck him through the roiddla of the heart. " What 
do you think now," fays Cambyfcs, "is my hand fteady or no }" 
Apollo himfelf," fays Pratxafpes, " could not have outdone 
it." It may be a queftion now, which was the greater'^impiety, 
the Aurder itfelf, or the commendation of it ; for him to take 
the heart of his fon, white it was yet reeking and panting un- 
der the wound, for an occafloa of flattery ; why was there 
not another experiment made upon the father, to try if 
Cambyfes could not have yet mended his (hot? This was a moft 
udmanly viohtion of hofpitality ; but the approbation of the 
fad was ftill worfe than the crime itfelf. Thfs example of 
Prsexafpes proves (ufficiently that a man may reprefs his an. 
ger ; for he returned not one ill word, no not fo much as a 
complaint ; but he paid dear for his good counfel. He had 
been wifer perhaps, if he had let the king alone m his cups» 
for he had better have drunk wine than blood. It is a danger- 
ous o(fice to give good advice to intemperate princes. 

Another inftance of anger fuppreffed^ we have inHarpagus, 
whu was commanded to expofe Cyrus upon a mountain. &ut 
the child was preferved; which when Aftyages can^ afterwards 
tounderftand, he invited Harpagus to a di(h of meat; and 
when he had eaten his fill, he told him it was a piece of his 
fon, and afked him, how he liked the feafoning. " Whate- 
••• ver pleafes your majefty, '! fays Harpagus, " mufi pleafe 
^ me :" and he made no more words of it. It is mofl certain, ^ 
that we might govern our anger if we would ; for the fame thing 
that galls us at home, gives us no offence at all abroad ; and 
what io tbr reafon of it, but that we are patient in one place, 
and froward in another ? 

It was a ftrong provocation,* that which was given to Philip 
of Macedon, the father of Alexander : the Athenians fent 
their AmbaiTadors to }iim, and they were reaelved with this 
compliment. "Tell me, gentlemen," fays PhiKp, " what is there 
" that I caU do to oblige the Athenians ?" Democharas, one 

• of 
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of the anibafladors, told bioD, that tbey would take it for a 
great obligation if he would be pleafed to bang himleUl This 
infoleoce gave an indignation to tbe by-ftanders ; tut Philip 
bade them not meddle with him, but even to let that foul-oloath- 
ed fellow go a$ he came. *' And for you, tbe reft of tlie am- 
' baffadors/' fays he, " pray tell tbe Atbenuos, that it is 
** worfe to (peak fuch things than to hear and forgive them." 
This wonderful patience under contumelies, vas a great aeaM 
of Philip's fecurity. 

CHAP. IV. 

IT IS A SHORT MABNXSt, A21I> A DXlOaXCD TICK 

HE was much in the right, vhoeTer it vas, that firft called 
an^ir afhart madnrfs ; for they have both of them tbe fajK 
fympto/ns; and there is lo vonderful a relembUnce betvix! tas 
tranfports of choUr^ and thofe o^phren/j^ that it is a hard mat- 
ter to know the one from the other. A t>old, fierce and tr.reat- 
ening countenance as pale as afhes, and, id the izme mocoeiit, 
as red as blood ; a glaring eye, a wrinkled brow, viclcc: mo- 
tions, the han^s reftiefs, and perpetually is aAion, wuc^^ 
and menacing, fnapping of the joints, ftaiDpi#g with tht ftet, 
the hair ftaring, trembling lips, a /breed and fq-jeaking To,:e ; 
the fpeech falfe and broken, deep and fiequent (j^lis,and gbaft- 
ly looks ; the veins fwell, the heart pants, the knees knock; 
with a hundred di(mal accidents that are common to bcth diP 
tempers. Neither IS anger abarerefefflblaoce«o!y of madaefs, but 
many tines an irrevocable tranfition into tbe thing itfeif. Hc.# 
many perfpns have we kiown, read, and beard of, that ba^e 
loft their wits in a paftion, and never came to themfelves a^aio ? 
It is therefore to be avoided, not only for moderarioo fak^, b Jt 
alfo for health. Now, if the outward appearance cf zt,9^T 
be fo foul and hideous, bow deformed muft that mslcra^'lr mird 
be that is harraffed with it ? for it leaves no place eitf-er Uc 
counfel or friendftiip ; honefiy or good manners ; no p^ce ci- 
ther for the exercifes of reafon or for the offices of Hit. It I 
were to defcnbeit,IwouJd draw a tiger bathed in blcoc-, (bar«9 
fet and ready to take a leap at his prey ; or Cre^ it vp as u *t 
poets reprefent the furies, with whips, fnakes and il^mtt ; it 
fiiould be four, livid, full of fears, and wallowing ia g'-??, ra- 
ging up and down, deftroying, grinning, bfi!ov!Ofl[, aru ptr- 
fuing ; fickof all other things, and moft of all, ci J'M^ It 
turns beauty into deformity, and the calm^ft courfeis into 
fiercenefs ; it difordersour very garments, acd fills the tuuA 
with horror. How abominable is it in the foul then, w},';n tt 
appears fo hideous even through the bones, the (kin & fo many 
Z impedi- 
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impediments ? Is not he a madman that lias loft the government 
of himfelf, and is tofled hither and thither b;' his fury, as by a 
tempefl? the executioner of his own revenge, both with His 
heart and hand; and the murderer of hisneareft friend* ? The 
fmalleU matter moves it, and makes us insatiable and inaccefH- 
ble. It does all things by violence, as we)) upon itfelf as 
others; and it is, in (hort, the matter of all paffions^ 

There is not any creature fo terrible anddangerbusby nature^ 
but it becomes fiercer by anger. Not that beafts have human 
affe^ions,but certain' impulfes they have, whiehcome very near 
them. The boar foams, champs, and wbets his tuflrs : the 
bull toflo's his boras in the air, tK)unds, and tears up the 
f;round with his feet ; the lion roars, ancl fwin$;s himfelf With 
his tail ; the fi:rpent fwells, qnd there is a ghaftly kind of fell* 
nefs in the afpe^ of a mad dog. How great a wickedneis is it 
now to indulge a violence, that does not only turn a n an into 
al)eaft, but makes even the moft outrageous of beafts. themfeives 
to be more dreadful and mifchievous! A vice that carries 
along with it neither pleafure oor profit, neither honour nor' 
feciiiity ? but, on the cdntrary, deftroys us to all the comfort- 
»b\e and glorious purpofes of our reafonable being. Some 
there are, that wiill hava the root of it to be greatnefs of mind. 
And why may we not as well entitle impudence to cckrdgt, where- 
as the one is proud, the other brave*, the one is gracious 
and gentle^ the other rude and furious i At the faihe rate we 
may afcribe magnanimity to avarice, lugtury, and ambition 
which are all but fplendid impotencies, without meafure, and^ 
without foundation. There fs nothing great but what is virtu- 
ous, nor indeed truly great, but what is alfo compofed and 
quiet. Angeri alas! is but a wild, impetuous blaft, an enipty 
tumour, the very infirmity of women and children ; abiliwling, 
clamorous evil, and the more noife, the left courage ; as we find 
it commonly, that the boldefl tongues have thefainteft hearts. 

CHAP. V. 

ANOER IS NXITHia WARRANTABLE NOR USEFUL* 

IN the firfl place, anger h unn'arrantahlf, as it is unjkft \ for 
it falls matiy times upon the wrong perfon, and difcharge's 
itfelf upon the innocent, inftead of the guilty : befide, this 
diKproportiOii of making themoft trivialt>fFences to be capital, 
Jin-d ^uniflfing an inconfiderate worJd perhaps with torments, 
fetters, infamy, or c/eath. It allows a man neither time nor 
means for defence, but judges a caufe without hearing it, and 
admits of no mediation. It flics into the face of truth itfelf, 
if it be of the adverfe party; and turns obftihacy into an 
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error, i^tq ao argumeat of julice. It docs eTcrj thio^ ^'^''^ 
agitation and tamult ; vhereas reafbn and cquitr cao deftrc j 
whole f^oiUies, if there be occafioa forh, even {o the csOa- 
^uifbiag of their naroes and joemories. without any indcctncjr, 
either of couDtepance or aflion. 

Secondly, it is infopi^ble to the bigheft point ; foritfpares 
neither {riend nor foe ; but tears all to pieces and cafts huoiaa 
nature into a perpetual ftate of war. It diflblvcs the bead of 
mutga'l fociety, infomuch that our very companions and feU- 
tions dare not come near us ; it renders us unfi: for theorcii- 
aary o^es of i|fe, for we can neither govern our tonnes, 
bur hands, nor any part of our body. It tramples upoa tha 
lavs of hofpitality, and of nations, Uaves every man to be hi^ 
own carver, and all things public aad private, facred and pre* 
fane, fufler violence. 

'!f birdly, it is to no purpofc. •• It is a fad thing," we cry 

'* to put up tbefe injur ies« and we are not abte to b^rir them ;" 

as if any m%|i that can benr anger, could not bear an £;:y¥ry/ikbicb 

is much ipore fupportable. You will Uy, that auger does 

4|aie good yet^ (or it keeps people in awe, and (ecures a maa 

from coateiDpt ; never conUdering, that it is more dangerous 

to be feared thii) defpiied, Suppofe that aa angry man could 

do as much as he. threatens ; the more terrible, he is flill the 

more odious*, and on the other Ada, if he wants power, he 

is the more defpicable for his anger ; tor there is nothing more 

wretched t^ao a choleric hufl^ that makes a aeile, and no body 

cares for tt. If anger (bould-be valuable becaufe men are 

afraid of it ; why not an adder, a toad, or a fcorpion as well } 

It pakes us lead th9 life of gladiators ; we live a^d we fight 

together. We b^te tlie happy, deipifc the mifcraWc, envjr 

our iuperlors, ipfult our inferiors; and there is nothing 

in the world which we will not doi either for pleafure Qr profit. 

To be angry at offenders, is to make ourfelves the commoa 

^ eneipies ^ mankind, which is both weak and wicked ; and 

we may ^s well be angry that our thiftles do not bring forth 

apples; or that every pebble in ourgroundisnot an oriental pearl. 

It we are angry both with young men, and with old, becaufr 

• they //o offend; why not with infants too, becaufe tbey will 

" oflbnd ? It js laudable to rejoice for any thing that is well 

flone ; but to be tranfported for another man's ^oing ill, is 

aarrow aqd fordid. " Nor is it for thedigni^^r of Virtue to be • 

cjtbier angry or fad. It is with a tiiinted mind as with an ulcer, 

aot only the touch, but the very offer at it makes us ihrink 

and complain 5 wtfea we come once tp be carried off from our 

poife, we are loft. In the choice of a fword, we take care 

that it be wieldy and well ipounted ; and it concerns us 

iajpuch to he wary of engaging in thcexccffi^s of ungovcrna- 
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ble pafiiODS. It is not the fpeed of a horfa altogether that 
pleafes us, unlefs we fiad that be caa fiop and turn at plea^ 
fure. It is a fj^n of weaknefs, and a kind of ftumbling, for 
a man to run when he intends only to walk ', and it behoves us 
to have the fame cooimand of our raind that we have of our 
bodies. Beildes, that the greateft punifhsient of ab injury/is the 
confcience of having done it ; and no man fufFers more^ than 
he that is turned over to the pain of a repentance. How 
much better is it to compofc injuries, than to revenge them? 
For it does not only fpend time, but the revenge of one injury 
expofes us to more. In Hne, as it is unreafonable to be angry 
at a crime, it is as fooiifh to b« angry without one. 

But " may not an honeft man then be allowed to be angry 
V at the murder of his father, ortheravifliing of his fifter or 
" daughter before his face J" No, not at all ; I will defend my, 
parents, and I will repay the injuries that arc done them ; bu^ 
It is my piety, and not my anger, that inoves me to it* I wil) do 
my duty without fear or confuBon ; I will not rage, I will not 
weep ; but difcharge the office of a good man, without forfeiting 
the dignity of a man. It my father be affaulted, I will endeavo* 
to rcfcue him ; if he be killed, I will do right to his memory \ 
and all this, not in any tranfport of paflion, but in honour and 
confcience. Neither is there any need of anger where reafon docs 
the fame thing. A man may be temperate, and yet vigorous, and 
xaife his mind according to the occfiiion, more or lefs, as a ftone 
is thrown according to the difcretion dc intent of thecafter. How 
outrageous have I fecn fome people for thelofs of a monkey or 
a fpaniel I And were It not a (bame to have the fame fenfe for 
a friend that we have for a puppy; and to cry like children,;' 
as much for a bauble as for the ruin of our country ? ' This is . 
not an effeft of reafon but of infirmity. For a man indeed to 
cxpofe his perfon for hid country, or his parents^or his friends, 
put of a fenfe of bonefty, and a judgment of duty, .it is, with- 
out difpute, a worthy and a glorious aAion ; but it muft be 
done then with fobriety, calmaefs, and refolution. It is high 
time to convince the world of the indignity and ufeleffnefs of 
^his paflion^ when it has the authority and recommendation of 
no lefs than' Ariftotle himfelf, as an aflfedlion very much copr 
ducing to all heroic anions that require heat and vigour; now, 
to (hew on the other fide, that it is not in any pafe profitable 
we (hall lay open theobftinate and unbridled madnefs of it : a. 
vickedncfs neither fenfjble of infamy nor of glory ; without 
either modefty or fear ; and it it paffes once from anger into a 
hardened hatred, it is incurable. It is eitner fironger than 
xeafon, or it is weaker. If flronger, there is no contending 
with it; if weaker, reafon will do thebufincfs without it. 
Some will have it that an angry man is good-natured and fin- 
cere; 
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tere ; whereas In truth, he only lays himfelf open out of 
heedi<*ffncfs and want of caution. If it were in itfelf good, 
the more of it the Ijetter ; but in this cafe, the more, the 
worfe, and a wife m^n does his duty, without the aid of any 
th)nj» that is ill. It is objefted by feme, that thofe are the 
moft a^eneroos creatures, vhich are the moft prone to anger. 
But flrft, rea/bn in man, is impetuo/tty in ka/is. Secondly, with- 
out difcipline, It runs i^to aodacioufnefs and temerity i over 
and above that the faWe thing does not help al|. If anger 
helps the lion, it is fear that faves the ftag, fwiftnefs the hauk, 
and flight the pigeon , bu^ man has God for his example, (who 
is never angry), and not th^ creatures. And yet it is not amife 
foraetimes to counterfeit anger ; as upon the ftage ; nay upoa 
the bench, and in the pulpit, where the imitation of it is more 
effedlua), than the \hing itfelf. But it is a great error, to 
take this paflion either for a companion, or for an affiftanc t^ 
Virtue ; that makes a man incapable of thofe neceffary coun- 
fels, by which Virtue is to govern herfelf. f hofe are f;4lft ' 
and inaufpicious powers, and deftrudtive of themfelves, which 
arife only from the acceflion and fervour of a difeafe. Rea- 
fon judges according to right; anger will have every thing 
feem right, whatever it does: and when it has once pitched 
upon a miflake, it is never to' be convinced; but prefers a 
pertinacy, evenjn the greateft evil,, before the moft neceifary 
repentance. 

Some peoplef are of opinion, that anger inflames and ani- 
mates the (bidier ; that it is a fpur to bold and arduous under- 
takings; and that it were better to moderate, than wholly to 
fupprefs it, ' for fear of diffolving the fpirit and force of the 
mind. / To this I anfwcr, that Virtue does not need the help of 
vice; but where there is any ardour of mind neceflary, we way 
rouaeourfelves, and be more or lefs briflc and vigorous, as 
thereis occaiion I but all without anger ftill. It is a miAake 
, to fay, that we make ufe of anger as a common foklier, but not 
as a commander ; for if it hears reafon, and follows orders, it 
is not properly anger ; and if it d6es not, jt is contumacious 
and mutinogs. By this argument, a man mufl be angry to be 
valiant ; covetous to be induftrious ; timorous to be fafe, which 
makes our reafon confederate with our afife(5lions. And it is 
all on^ whether paffiofi be inconfiderate without reafon, or 
reafon ineflFedual without pafiion ;. fincc the one cannot he 
withou]t^ the other. It is true, the lefs the paffion, the lefs is 
the roifchief ; for ^ little paffion is the fmalier evil. Nay, fo 
Car is it from being of ufe or advantage in the field, that it is 
the place i^f all others where it is the mofl dangeious ; for the 
adiions of V«r are io be managed with order and caution, not 
t)re«?ipitaUon^qd fancy ; whereas anger is beedlefs and heady. 
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and the VirtQe ooljr of hfriarom ncuiom ; which though th«tT 
bodies were much ftroqger, and more hardeoeif , were ftill vorii* 
ed by tlic moderatioa and difcipUne of th^ Romans, ^here is 
sot upon the face of the earth, a bolder, or a more iodef^^ti- 
gable aatton than iheQermans ; not a braver upon a charge, 
nor a hardier againft colds and beats ; their ouXy delifi^ht and 
^tr<\\m if in arms* to the utter neg)eA of all thioss elfe \ and 
jret upon the encounter, they are broken and deftroyed through 
their own uodifciplined temerity, even by the ippft effeminate 
of men. The huntfman i^ not angry with the wild boar, when 
he either purfues or receives him \ a good fword-man watches 
bit opportunity, and keeps hiip^lf upon his guard, whereas 
paffion lays a man open : nay, it is one of the prime leflons in 
afencint; fchool, to learn not t« be angrf. If F^bius h^d 
been chokfiCi Rome had been^, and before he conquered 
HsnmMt he overcame himfelf. If Scipio had been a^ff^ ko 
would never have left Hannibal and his ^rmy (who were the 
|»roper obje^s of his difpleafure) to carry the war into Afric, 
and fo com pais his end by a more temperate way. Nay, he was 
fo flow, tha* it was charged upon him for want of mettle and 
refolution. And what did the §i)uy Scipio ? (Africanus I mean) : 
how much time did he fpcnd before Nurpantia* to the common 
grief both of his coujntry and of himfelf i Though he reduced 
itatlafibyfo miferable a famine, that the inhabitants laid 
violent hands upon themfelves.and left neither man, woman, nor 
child, to furvive the ruins of it. If anger makes a roan fight 
better, fo does wine,frensy, nay, and fear itfclf ; for the /rreateft 
coward in defpair does the greateft wonders. No maq is cou^ 
rageous in his anger, that was not fo without it. ]$ut put the 
cafe {hat anger by accident may have do^e fome good| mad {q 
bave fevers removed fome dtftempers; but it is an odious kind 
of remedy, that makes us inde()ted to a difea^ij for acuie. How 
many men have been preferved by poifon : by a fall from a 
precipice; by a (hipwreck; by a tempeft ? does it therefor* 
follow, that we are to recommend the pradtice of thefe expe»> 
ments ? * • 

** But in cafe of an exemplary, and proftitute diiTolution oC 
" manners, when Ciodiu? Chall he preferred, and Cicero reje^-r 
•* ed ; when loyalty (liall be broken upon the wheel, and tre^.^ 
" fan fit triumphant upon the bench ; is i^ot this a fubjed to 
•* move the choler of any virtuous man ?'* No, by no means; 
Virtue will never allow of the cor vexing of one vice by ano- 
ther; or that anger, which is the greater crime of the two, 
ihould prefume to puniib the lefs. It is the natural property 
of Virtue to make a man ferene and chearful •, and it is not 
for the dignity of a Pliilofopher, to be tranfported either with 
grief or an^er ; and then the end of anger is farrow, the con- 

ltan( 
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fiaftt effeft of difaptjoitttmeftt atid repentance. But to my 
piii-y^fe. If a man flioutd be an^rj at wickedo«fs?» the greater 
the wickedriels ia, the greater muft be hisaoger ; and fo long 
as thei-te is wickedness ih the world, he muft never be pleafed ; 
which flakes his quiet dependant upon the humour^ or maa- 
n^rs of othet-s. There piaiTos not a day over our heads, but 
lie that. is choleric flxali have some caufe or other of difplea- 
lure, either from men, accidehts, oi bulinefs. Heftaii never 
. fiir out of his houfe, but he fliail meet n^ith criminals of all 
forts-; prodigal, im]6udent, covetous* periidiotis, cooteDtioua, 
children perleculing their parents, parents curfing their chil- 
di'Cn, the iifnocent accufed, the delinquent acquitted, and the 
jtidg'e ^rad^ifin^i that in hit chamber, which he condemna upon 
the bench. In fine, where ever there are men, there are faults, 
and upon thefe terms, Socrates hiftofelf could never biing the 
fame countenance home again, that he carried out with h'mi. 

If anger werefufferable in any cafe, itmic;ht be allowed againft 
ah.incorrigible criminal iJhder the hand of juftice ;. but pu- 
liiftiroent is not matter oi anger, but of caution. The hiw it 
without paiHoh, andftnkesmliiefaAorsas we doferpents, and 
TreneAious creatures, for fear of grcat>?r mifchief.* It is not 
♦or the dignity of ia judge. When be comes to pronounce the 
fatal fcntfenc'e, to expreft any motions of anger in his looks, 
words or geHures ; fbr he condemns the Vke, not the oiaa ; and 
looks upon the wickednefs wiihout anger, ais he does upon the 
|irofperi:y of wicked men without envy. But though he be 
not angry, I would have him a fittfe taoved, in point of bn-* 
sianity ; but yet without any offence, either (to his place or 
wifdom.* Our paffiohs vary, but reaion is equal ; and it were 
a great folly for tbattjrhich is ftable, faithlul, and found, to 
repair for fuccour to that which is uncertam, falfe and diftem- 
pered, tf the offender be incurable, «take him out of the 
woiid, that if he will not be good, he may ceafe to be evil ; but 
this muft be wuhoutangertoo. Does any man hate an arm, 
or a }eg, when he cuts it off ; or reckon fhai^ a paffion, which 
if only a miferable cure ? We knock daad dogs on the head and 
remove fcabbed (beep out of the fold : and this is not anger . 
ftlH, biit reafon ; 'to feparate thfe fick from the found. Jnftice 
cannot be angry ; nor is there any need of an an&ry magiftrate 
for the punilhment'of foolifh and wicked men. The power of 
«fife and death muft not be manageki with paflion. We give a 
hortethe Ipur that is reftiffahd jadifti.and tries to caft his rider. 
But this IS <«ithom ^nger top, and ouly to take down his fto- 
mach, and brin'g him by cortc^icn, to obedience. 

It is true, that corredlion is neceffary, yet wubiii reafon and 
bounds ; for it does not hurt but profits us under an appear- 
ance of harm. Ill difpofitions m the mind are to be dealt with 

a5 
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as thofe in the body *, the phyfician firft tries purging and ab« 
lliaeoce ; if this will not do» he proceeds tp bleeding, nay to 
difnienibering Tather than iail ; for there is no operation too 
fev^re that ends in health. The public magiftrate begins with 
|>er(ua(ion,and his bufinefsis to beget a deteftation for vice, &, 
a veneration for Virtue : from thence^ if^ need be, he advances 
to admonition and reproach ^ and then to puniihments, but 
moderate and revocable, unlefs the wickednefs be incurable, 
and then the puniCbment muft be fo too. There is only this 
dllference;thephyfician, when he cannot fave his patienrsiife, 
endeavours tomake his death eafy, but the magiftrate aggravates 
the death of the criminal with infamy and difgrace ; nor as 
dehghting in the feverity of it, (ior no good man can be fo 
barbarous), but for example, and fo the end that they that 
will do no good living, may do fome dead. ' The end of all cor^ 
region, is either the amendment of wicked men, or to prevent 
the influence of ill example; for men are puniQied with a re- 
fpefl to ihefuture, not to expiate offences committed, bat for 
fear of worfe to come. Public offenders muft be a terror to 
others ; but ftill, all this while, the power of life and death muft 
not be managed with pafHon. The medicine, in the mean time, 
tnuft be fuited to the difeafe : infamy cures one, pain another, 
exile cures a third, beggary a fourth ; but there are fome that 
are only to be cured by the gibbet. I would be no more an- 
gry with a thief, or a traitpr, than I am angry with myfelf 
"when I open a vein. All punifhment is but a moral, or civil 
remedy. I do not do any thing that is very ill, but yet I tranf- 
grefs often. Try me firfl with a private reprehenfjon, and then 
with a public ; if that will not ferve, fee what banifbment will 
do ; if not that neither, load me with chains, lay me in prifon : 
but if Ifhould prove wicked for wickednefs fake, and leave no 
hope of reclaiming m^ it would be a kind of mercy to deflroy 
me. Vice is incorporated with me ; and there is uo remedy, 
Vut the taking of both away together ; but Hill without aflger, 

CHAP. VI. 

ANGia IN GXNERAL, WITH THS DANGER ANB ZFFZCTS 

or IT. 

THERE is no furer argument of a great mind, than not 
to be tranfported to anger by any accident ; the clouds 
and the tempeils are formed below, but ail above is quiet and 
ferenc y which is the emblem of a brive man, that fuppreffes 
all provocations, and lives wirhin himfelf, modeft, venerable, 
and compofed ; whereas anger is a turbulent humour, which 
atfirft dafh calls off all fhame, without any regard to order, 
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ineafurei or good manners ; traiJfportinf; a man into mifbe- 
coming violences, with his tongue, his hands, and every pare of 
his b^4y. And wRoevcr confiders the foulnefs, and the bruta- 
illy of this vice, muft acknowle Ij^e, that there Is no fuch mon- 
Hier in nature, as ^ne man raging, againft another, and labour- 
ing to fink that, which pan never be drowned, bu| with him- < 
£e\i for company. It renders us incapable, either of diicouffe 
or of other common duties. It is of ail paftlons the mo^-pow- 
crfuJ ; for it makes a man that is in love to kill his miftref?, ^ 
the ambitious man to trample upon his honpurs,and thecov^t- 
ous to throw away his fortune. There is not any mortal that 
lives fre^ from the danger of it ; for it makes even the heavy 
and. the good-natured to be fierce and outrageous * it invades 

;us like a peftilence, the lufly as well as the weak ; and it is not 
either ftrength of body, or a good diet, that can iecure us a- 
gainft it ; nay^ the moft learned, and men otherwife of exempla- " 
ry fobriety, are infcfted with it. It is To potent a paflion, that 
Socrates durft not truft himfelf with it. " Sirrah" fay)? he to • 

' his man, " now would I beat you, if 1 were not angry with you." 
There is no age or fed of men that efcapes it. Other vices 
take us one by one ; but this, like an epidemcd contagion fWccps 
all ; men, women, and children, princes and beggars, are 
carried away with it in &oals and troops, «asone man. It wa$^^ 
never feen that a whole nation was in love t^ith one woman, 
•r Unginimoufly bent upon One vice; but here and there fome 
particular men are tainted with fome par,ticular crimes ; where- 
as m anger , a flngle word many times inflames the whole mul- 
titudi?, and men betake tbemfelves prefently to fire and fwo^^d 
upon it ; the rabble take^upon them to give laws to their go- 
Yernors; the common foldier^ to their officers, to the ruin, not 
only of private families, but of kingdoms ; torning their arms 
againfi their own leaders; and chuiiag their own generals. 
There is no public couneiK no putting of things to the vote ; 
but in a rage' the mutineers divide from the'lenate, name their 
head, force thenobihty in their own houfes, and put them to 
death with their own hands. The laws of nstions are violated, 
the perfons of public minifters affronted, whoU cities inft&ded 
with a general madnefs, ^nd no refpite allowed for the abate- 
ment ordifcuffing of this public tumour. The (hips are crowd- 
ed with tuKHultuary foldiers. And in this rude and illr.boding 
manner they m&rch, and a6l under the condudl only of their 
own pafiions. Whatever comes next ferves them for arms, un- 
til at lafi they pay for their licentious r afhnefs, with .the ilaugh- 
ter of the whole party ; this is the event of a heady and incon- 
ftderate war. When mens mjnds are ftrnck, with the opinion 
of an injury, they fall on immediately whercfoever thetr pafli- 
on leads them, withoy t cither order, fear, or caution -, piovok- 
' Bb , J ing 
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ing their own mifchicf ; never at reft till they come to blows ; 
aod purfuing their revenge, even with their bodies upon the 
points of their enemies weapons. So that the anger itfcif is 
more hurtful to us, fhan the injury that provokes it ; for theone 
is bounded, but where the other wiU ftop no man living knows. 
Tthereare no greater Saves certainly, than thofe that ferve an- 
ger, for they improve their misfortunes, by an impatience 
more infupportable than the calamity that cauies it. 

Nor doea it fife by degrees as other paifions, but fiafhes 
like gun -powder blowing up all in a moment. Neither does it 
only prefs to the mark, but overbears every thing in the way 
to it. Other vices drive us, but this hurries lis headlong ; o* 
ther paflions ftand firm themfelves, though perhaps we caa- 
not refift them ; but this confumes and deftioys itfelf : it falls 
like thunder or a teropeft, with an irrevocable violence,, 
that gathers ftrenght in the paflTage, and then evaporates ia 
^ the eonclufion. Other vices are unreafonahlet h\M this is «»• 
heaUhful too ; other difterapers have their intervals and degrees, 
^uc.in this we are thrown down, as from a precipice : ther^ 
is not any thing fo amazing to others, or To deftrudive to it- 
fi^W"; fo proud and infolent if it fucceeds ; or (o extravagant 
if it be difappointed. No repulfc djfcou rages it, and, for want 
of other matter to work upon, it falls foul upon ilfclf, and let 
the ground be never fo trivial, it is fufficient for the wildeft 
outrage imaginable. It Ipares neither age, fex, nor quality. 
Some people would be lux^riousperchance, but that they are 
poor ; and others lazy if they were not perpetually kept at 
work. The fimpHcity of a country life keeps many men.in ig- 
norance of the frauds and impieties of courts and camps : but 
no nation or condition of men is exempt from the impreffions 
of anger; and it is equally dangerous as well in war as ia 
peace. We fkd Chat elephants will be. made familiar; bulls 
wiHfuffer children to ride upon their backs, and play with their 
horns; bears and lionSj by good ufage, will be brought to 
fawn upon their mailers ; how defperate a madnefs is it then for 
men, after the reclaiming of the fiercefl of beafts, &the bring- 
ing of them to oe traf^able and domeftic, tc become yet worfe 
tlian beafts one to another ? Alexander had two friendSj Clytgs 
and Lyfimachus ; the one he expofed to a lion, and the other to 
himfelf; and he that was turned loofe to the beafl efcaped. 
Why do we not rather make the beft of a fhort life, and render 
ourfelves amiable tc all while we live, and deiirable ^vhen we 
die ? V 

Let us bethink ourlelves of ournoortality, and not fquander 
away the little time that we have upon animofities and feqds, 
as if it were never to be a? an end. Had we not better enjoy 
the pleafurc of our own Kfe, than be ftill contriving how to - 
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jgatiand torment another's? la aliourtrawhHgs^nd cootcB^ , 
tentions, never (o much as dreaming of our wcakoefs. Do , 
we not know that thefe implacable enmities of ours. He ^i the 
mere; of a fever, or any petty accident to difappoint? Our 
iate is at hand, and the very hour that we have let for another 
nian'sdeath, may perad venture be prevented by our own. What 
is it that we make all this buftle for, and fo needlefsly difguiet 
our minds? We are ofifended wi^h our fervants, our matters, 
our princes, our clients ; it is but a little patience, and we 
fball be all of us equal ; fo that there is no need either of am* 
bu(he$, or of combats. Our wrath cannot go beyond deaths 

'and death will moft undoubtedly come whether we be-pcevilh 
or quiet; It is time loft, to take pains to do that whirh will 
iofallibiy be done without us. But fuppofe that we would on<- 
ly have our enemy banifhed, difgraced, or damaged; let his 
punifhment be more or lefs* it is yet too long, eisher for hira 
to be inhumanly tormented, or for us ourfelves tobe moft . 
barbaroufly pleaied with it. It holds in anger as in mourn* 
ing, it muft, and it will at ]a(l fall of itfelf ; let us look to it 
then betimes, for when it is cnce come to an ill habit, wefhall 
never want matter to feed it ; and it is much better to overcome 
ourpaffions, than to be overcome by them* Some way or 
other, dther our parents, children, fervants, acquaintance^ 
or grangers, will be continually vexing l^s, We are toifed 
hither and thither by our affe<flions, like a feather in a florm 
and by frefli provocations the mad npfs .becomes perpetual 
Miferible creatures! that ever our precious hours (bcfu Id be 
fo ill employed ! How prone and eager are we in our hatred 
and hoM? backward in our love \ Were it not much better now 
to be making o{ friendships, pacifying of enemies, doing of 
good offices both public and piivate, than to be Hill meditating 
of rnvfchief, and deflgning how to wound oqe man in his fame, 
another in his fortune, a third in hisperfon? the one being 
ib cafy, innocent, and fafe ; and the other fo difficult, im- 
pious, 4ind hazardous. Nay, take a man in chainf, and at the 
foot of his opprcfTor : how many are there, who, even in this, 
cafe,^ have maimed therofelves in the heat of their violence. 
upon others? 

This untratflable pafljon is much more eafily kept out, thaa 
governed when it is once admitted; for the ftronger will give 
laws to the weaker, and make reafoa a ilave to the appetite. . 

' It cairrjes us headlong ; and in the courfe of our fitry, wc 
have no more command of our minds than we have of our 
^odies down a precipice ; vhe n they are once in motion, there 
is no ftop until they come to the twjtom. Not but that it is 
poffible for a man to be warm in winter, and not to fweat in 
fomraeri either by the benefit of the* place, or the bardinefs 
B b 2} of 
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of the body ; and in like noanecr, we may provide agajhft 
anger. But certain it is, that Virtue and vice eao never 
agree m^che fame f^bje^ : and one may be as well a fick maa 
and a found at the fame time, as a good man and an angrj. 
Befide, if we will needs be quarrelfome ; it muft be either with 
our fuperior, our equal, or inferior r To ^.ontend with our 
fupertor is folly and madnefs; with eur equals, is doubtful and 
dangerous; and hirith our ibftriorfl/ it is bafe. Nor does any 
man know but that he that is now our enemy may coipe hereafter 
to be our friend, over & above the reputation of clemency and 
good-natute. And wh^t can be more honourable or comfor- 
table, than to exchange a feud for a friendfi&ip? The people of 
Rome never had more faithful allies, than thofe that were at 
lirft the moft obftinate enemies ; neither had the ^vman Bmpire 
ever arrived at that height of power, if providence had not 
mingled the vanauiihed with the conquerors. There is an 
end to the cooteft, when one fide deferts it ; ib that the pay- 
ing of anger with benefits puts a period to the controverfy. 
Bkit however, if it be our fortune to tranfgref^, let not our 
anger defcend to the children,' friends, or relations, even of 
our btttereft enemies. The very cruelty of Sylla was heighten- 
ed by that inflance of incapacitating the iffue of the profcrib- 
ed. It IS inhuman to entail the hatred we have for the father 
upo^ his pofterity, A good and wife man is not to be an tnc' 
my of wicked men, but a reprover of them ; and he is to look 
upon all tke drunkards, the luflful, the thanklefs, covetous, 
and ambitious, that he meets with, no other ^^ife than as ap^ny* 
Hcian |ooks upon his patients; for he that will be angry with 
anyman^nwi^ be difpleafed with a//;. which were as ridiculous,* 
as to quarrel with a body for flumbltng in the dark ; with one 
that it deaf, for not doing as you hid him ; or with a (choo|« 
boy, for joving his play better than his book^ Democritus 
laughed^ and Heraclitus wepu at the foHy an'y wickedaefs of 
tfce wofld, bat we never read of an 4ngry philofopher. 

This is undoubtedly the moft deteflable of vices, eveo com- 
pared with the worft of th^m. Avarice fcrapes and gathers 
together that which fome body may be the better for; but anger 
lafbes out, and no man comes off gtqiis. An angry mafier 
makes one fervaot runaway and another hang himfelF; and 
his choler caufes him a much greater lofs than he fuffered in 
the occafion of it. It is the caufe of mourning to the father 
and of divorce to the hufband ; it makes the magi flrate- odious, 
and gives the candidate a repulfe. And it is worfe than luxr 
ury ^oo, whieh only aims at its proper pleafure; whereas 
the other is^bent upon another body's, pain. The malevolent 
and the envious content thcmfclves only to w^ another man 
roirerable j but it is the bufincfs o£ anger to make him fo, and 
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to vkak the raifehief itfetf ; not fo much Afiriiif; the hurt of 
another, as to tnfli6^iu Aition^; the'poweitul, it breaks out 
iBto op«D war, and loto a private one with the connuos people, 
but without force or arms. It eagagea us iq treacheriea, per- 
petual trpubles and conteotions ; it altera the vary nature of a 
man, and puniih^s itftlt' in the profecution of others. Hu* 
inanity excites us to love,' this to hatred ; that to be bene^cial 
toothers, this to hurt ihem; hefide, that though it proceeds 
from too high a conceit of onrfrives, it is yet, in tM^h^ but « 
narrowband contemptible a fiei^ ion ; efpecialiy whea it OM^ta 
with a mind that is Hard and impenetrable, and returas the dart 
upon the head of him that cafts it. 

To take a farther view now of the mifcrable coBfequeacef, 
and fanguinary ef£tf^s of this hideous diftemp^r; from heac« 
come ilaughters, and poifbas, wars and defoUtioas, the razing 
, and burning of cities ; rhe uqpeopUng of nations, and the 
.turning of .populous countries into deferts ; public niaflacres, 
and regicides ; princes led in triumph ; fome murdered in their 
bed*chambers ; others ftabbed in the feaate, or cut off in the 
iii^cuTity of their fpeftacles and pleafures. - Some thrre are that 
take aager for a princely quality ; as Daiius^ whr\ in his expe-» 
ditioti againit the Scythians, being befought by a Dobleman. 
that had threa foos, thai he would vouchfafe to accept of two 
of them into his fervice, and leave the third at home for a com- 
fort to his father. *• I wUI do more for you than that,** fays Darius, 
** for you fiiaH have them all thfee. again :'* fo he ordered 
them to be Data before bis face, and left him their bodies. But 
Xerxes deah a little better with Pythiua, who had five fons, 
and desired only one of them for himfelf. Xerxes bade him 
take his choice, and he named the eldefi^ whom he immediately 
commanded to be cut in halves ; and oae half of the body to be 
laid on each fide of the way, when his army was to pafs ben 
twixt ehem) undoubtedly a moil aufpicious facrifice ; but ho 
came afterward to the end that he deferved ; for he lived to fee 
that prodigioiis power fcattered and broken \ and, in Stead of 
military and viflorious troops, to be f ncompaffed with carcaf^ 
ies. But thefe, you will fay, wei% only barbarous prince5, 
that knew aeither civility nor letters ; and thefe favag^erueU 
lies will be imputed perchance to their rudenefs of manners, 
and want of difcipHae. But what will you fay then ol^ Alexr 
ander the Great, that was trained up under the inftitution of 
*Ariftotk himfelf ; and killed Clytus, his favourite and frhool- 
fellow, with his ortm kand^ under his ovm toqfi and werihefvw^ 
d&mof^a cup of "wi^t f. And what was'his crime ? He was loath 
to degenerate from a Macedonian Uhertyy into aPerf*a»^«£ry; 
, that is to fay, he could notfiaiter. Lyfiroachus, another of his 
friend?, he expofed to a lioft v ^^^ ^^^> very Lyfimachus, after 
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be had efcaped this' danger, was never the more merciful, when 
he came to reign himfelf; for be cut off the eajrs and nofe of 
bit friend Telefpborus ; and when he had fo disfigured bim, 
that he had no longer the face of a man, he threw him into a 
dungcqn, and there kept him to be (hewed for a monfter, as a. 
ftrange fight. The place was fo low, that be was fain to creep 
Upon all four, and hij fides were galJed too with the firaitnefs 
of it. In this miiery he lajr balf-famifb^d in his own filth ; fo 
odious, fo terrible, and fo loathfome a fpeflacle, that the hor-r 
ror of his condition had evea eztinguifiied ail pity for him. 
** Nothing was ever fo unlike a man^ as the poor wretch that 
« fuffercd this, faving the tyrant that aded i'..*' 
' Nor did this mercilefs hardnefs only ezercifeitfelf among fo- 
reigners, but the fierceoefs of their outrages and puniih«nents, 
as well as their vices, broke in upon the Romans. C Marius, 
that had his ftatue fet up every where, and was adored as a 
pod ; L. Sylla commanded his bones to be broken, his eyes to 
be pulled out» his hands to be cut oflF; and, as if every wound 
had been a feveral death, his body to be torn to pieces, and 
Cataline was the executioner.^ A cruelty jh^t was only fit for 
Darius toyi^/2rr, Sylla to command^ and Cataline ioaS\ but. 
mod d {{honourable and fatal to the commonwealth, to fall in-' 
diflfeienciy upon the (words points, both pf citizens and of 
enemies. 

It was a fevere inftance that of Pifo^ too. A foldier that 
hid leave to go abroad with his comrade, came back to the 
camp at his. time, but without his companion. Pifo condemns 
him to die, as if he had killed him, and appoints a centurion 
to fee the execution. Juft as the head's-man was ready to do 
his office, the oth?r foldier appeared to the great joy of tbe 
whole field, and the centwrion - bade the executioner hold his 
hand : Hereupon, Pifo in a rage mounts the /ri^u^a/, and fen- 
teRccs all three to death : the oTi^becaufe he was condemned^ the 
otJier becaufe it was for his fyke that his fellow-foldier was cg»- 
ditnmd^ the centufion for not obeying the order of hxifuperior. 
An ingenious piece of inhumanity, to contrive how to make 
three criminals, wher^'effeftively there were none. There was 
a Perfian king that caufed th^ hofes of a whole nation to be 
cut off, and they were to thank him that lie fpared their heads. 
And this perhaps would have been the fate of the Macrobii, 
(if Providence had not hindered it), for the freedom they ufed 
to Canbyfes's ambaffadors, in not accepting the flavifH terms 
that were oflFered them. This put Cambyfes into fuch 2^ rage, 
tliat he prefently lifled into his fervice every man that was able 
to bear arms ; and, without either provifions or guides, march- 
ed immediately through dry and barren delerts, and where 
never any man had pafled before hinj, to take his revenge, 
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Before he was a third part of the way* his proTifions failed 
hinn« His ineo» at firit, made ihift vith the btidi of trees, 
Boiled leather, and the like ; but foon after, there vas not fo 
much as a root or a plant to be gotten, nor a living creature to 
be feen ; and then by lot every tenth man vas to die for a 
nourifitment to the reft, which was ftill worfe thad the famine* 
But yet this paffionate king went on (b far, until one part of 
his aimy was lofl, und the other devoured, and until he feared 
that he himfelf might come to be ferved with the fame fauce. 
So that at laft he ordered a retreat, wanting no delicacies all 
this while foL himfelf; while his foldiers were taking their 
chance wh« (hould die roiferably, or live worle. Here was ao 
anger taken up againft a whole nation, that neither defer ved 
aoy ill from him, nor was fo liHich as known to him. 

CHAP. VII. 

. THE 02LBINAKY GROUNDS AIsTfi OCCASIONS OP ANGKX. - 

\yN this wandering ftate of life, we meet xjth many ^ccafions 
^ of trouble and difpleafure,, both great and trivial *, and hot 
a day paffes, but from men or things we have fome caufe or 

. other for ofiPence; as a man muft ezpe^ to be juilled, dafhed 
< and crowd2d in a populous city. One man deceives our ex- 
pe^atioo ; another delays it ; and a third croffes it ; and if 
every thing does not fuccced to our wiflr, we prefently fall out 
either with ihe perfon, the bufinefs, the place, our fortune, or 
ourfelves. Some men value themfelves upon their wit, anH 
will^iever forgive any one that pretends to leflen it; others 
are imflaroed by wine •, and fome are diftempered by ficinefs, 
wearincfs, watchings, love, care, &c. Some are prone to it 
by heat of conftitution; butmoift, dry and cold complesrions, 
are more liable to other afFedlions ; as fufpfcion, defpair, fear, 
jealoufy, &c. But mofk of our q^^arrels are of our own 
contriving. One while we fufpedl up<!(n miiJake; and another 
. while we make a great matter of trifles. To fay the truth; moft 
of thofe things that exasperate us, are. rather fubjed^s of dif- 
guft than of mifchicf : there is a large iJifFcrcnce betwixt oppo- 
Sog a man's fatisfa^iion, and not affifting it ; betwixt taking a- 
way, and not giving \ but we reckon upon denying 2Si^ deferring^ 
asthe fame thin|[; and interpret another's beingj^ himfelf^ ks 
if he were againfi us. Nay, we do many times entertain an ill- 
opinion of welldoing, a od a good one of the contrary : and 
we hate a man for doing that very thing, which we ihould hate 
him for on the other fide, if he did not do it. We take it ill 
to be oppofed when there \sa father perhaps, a brother, or a 
friend, in ih^ cafe agaiiift us ; when w^ fhould rather love a 
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matt font ; and K>n\f vr'ffii that ht couki be honeftly of our par^ 
If. We Approve of the faA, and deteft the doer of it. It b 
a tMiie thing to hate the perfon whom we cannot but coniaiead ; 
but it is a ^rcat deal worfe yet, if we hate him for the very 
thing that deferves commendation. The thini^B tjiat we defire, 
if they be fuch as caoDot be given to one, without being taken 
away froio another^ mull needs fet thofe people together by ths 
ears that deflve the fame thing. Oae man hai a deiign upon 
*iny miftrefs ; a not};er upon mine inheritance ; an^l that which 
fiiouHi make friends, makes enemies ; our being all of a* mind. 
The general cauie of anv»er, is thefenfe or opinion of an i«- 
,y«ry; that is, the opinion cither of an intury fimply iooe, or 
of an injury done which we have not deferved. Some are aa- 
turally given to aoger^ others are provoked to it by occafionj; 
tfceangerof women and children is commonly (harp, but not 
lafttnE, old men are rather querulous and peevifh. Hard la^ 
bour, di(eafes, anxiety of thought^ and whatfoever hurts the 
body, or the mind, difpofes a man tote froward ; bat we muft 
not add fire to fire. 

' He that duty confiders th< fubjeA matter of all our contro- 
Terfies and quarrels, will find them low and mean, and not worth 
the thought of a generous mind ; but the greateft nolle of all is 
about fmney. This is it that fetft fathers and children together- 
by thenars, bufbands and wives ; and makes way for fword 
and poifon. This it is that tires our courts of juftice, enrages 
pnnces and lays cities in the duft,' to feek for gdd and fliver 
in the ruins of the^n. This is it that finds work for the judge 
to determme which fide is leaft in the wrong ; and whofe is the 
more plaufible avarice, the plantiff or the defendant's. And 
what is it that we contend for all this while, but thofe baubles 
which make u^ cry when we fiiould laugh ? To fee a rich 
old cuff, that has no body to leave his eitate to, break his heart 
for a handful of dirt ; and a gouty ufurer, that has no other 
ufe of his fingers left him» but to count withal ; to fte him,. 
I fay, in the extremity of his fit, wranghng fbr the odd money 
in his intereft. — —If all that is precious in nature were gather- 
ed into one mafs, it w^ere not worth the trouble of & fober 
mind. It were endlefs k> run over all thofe ridicult)us pafBoas 
that are moved about meats and drinks, and the matter of our 
luxury; n^y, about words, looks, onions; jealoufies, miftakes, 
which are ^H of them as contemptibl^ fooleries, as thofe very 
baubles that children (cratch and cry for. There is nothing 
great or feribus m all that Which we keep fuch a clutter about ; 
the raadnefs of ft is, that we fet too great a value upon trifles. 
One man flies out upon a falute, a leltter,' a fpcech, a quefti- 
on, a gefture, a wmk, a look. An action moves one man ; a 
word afietfts another : one m«a is tender of his fatally ; ano- 
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therof hisperfon.; one lets up for an orator, another for a 
philofopher; this man will- not bear pride, nor that man op- 
pofit on. Hii that plays the tyrant at home, is asgentk as a 
lamb abroad. Some take offence if a man aik a favour of 
them, and others, if he does not. Every man has his ureak 
Ude ; let us learn which that is, and take care of it ; for the 
iftme think does not work upon all men alike. We are moved 
like beafts, at the idle appearance of 'things; and the fiercer 
the creature, the more is it ft^rtled. 'Die fight of a red cloth 
enrages a bull. A ftiadow provokes the afp; nay fo unreafon- 
able are fome men, that thef take moderate benefics for in- 
juries; and fquibWe about it with their neareft relations: 
-" They have done this and that for others," they cry ; '« and 
" they micrht have- dealt better with us if they had pleafed." 
Very good ! And if' it be lefs than we looked for, it may be 
yet more than we deferve. Of al! unqui^-t humours, this is 
the worft, that will ne\ier fuflfer any man to be happy, fo long 
as he fees a happier man than himfelf. I have known fome. 
ni^n fb weak, as to think themfelvescontetnned, if a horfe did 
but piay the jade vith them, that is yet obedient to another rider , 
A brutal foljy, to be oiFcnded at a mute anifral; for no injury 
can be done us without the concurrence of reafon. A beaft 
may hurt us^ as a fword or a ftoae, and no otherwife. Nay, 
there are that will complain of " foul weather, a raging fea, a 
biting winter," as if it were exprefsly dire^ed to-them ; and 
this they charge upon providence, whofe operstions are all 
of them fofar from being injurious, that they are beneficial 
to us. 

How vaia& idle are many of thofe things that make us ftart 
mad! A reftiffhorfe, the overturning of a glafs, thefajiing 
oi a key. the dragging of a chain-, a jeiiloufy, a mifconftruc- 
tion. How (hall that man endure the t-xtremities of hunger 
and thirft, that flies out into a rage fox- putting a little too 
much water in his wine ? What hafte is there to lay a- frrvanc 
by the heels, or break a leg or an arm immediately for it, as 
if he were not to have the fame power over him an hour after, 
that he has at that inftant ? The anlyer of a fervant, a wife, 
a tenant, puts fome people out of all patience ; and yet the^y 
can quarrel with the government, far not allowing them ij.e 
fame liberty in pubhc, which they themieives deny to their 
own families. If they fay nothings, it is contumacy : if they 
fpeak or laugh, it is inlolence. As if a man had his ears given 
him only for muflc ; whereas we rauft fuffer all forts of noife.% 
good and bad, both of man and beaft. How idle is it to ftarc 
at the tinkling of. a bell, or the creaking of a door,- whr^n. . 
for ail this delicacy, we muft endure thunder? Neither are 
our eyC5 lefs curious and fantaftical fhan our ears. When we * 
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are abroad, we can bear weir^enoiij^h with foul ways, nafty 
ftreets, nyi(ome ditches ; but a fpot upon a difh at home, or 
an uniwept hearth, abfolutely diftradts us. And what is Ihe 
X^afon, but that we are patieat ia the one place, and fantafti- 
cally peevifh in the other ? Nothing; makes us more intenipe- 
rate than luxury, that (brinks at every ilroke, and ftarts 
at every fhadow. It is dtath to fome to have another fit above 
. them, as if a body were ever the noore or the lefs honeft for 
the cufliion. But they are only weak creatures that think 
themfclves wounded, if they be but touched. One of the Siba- 
rites, that faw a fellow hard at work a diggings deflred him to 
give over, for it made him weary to fee him ; and it was au or* 
dinary complaint wiih him, that " he could take no reft, be- 
" caufe the rofe-leafs lay double under him," When we are 
once weakened with ©ur pleafures, every thing gro\AS intolera- 
ble. And we are ano^ry as well with thofe things that cannot 
hurt U5, as with thofe that do. We teat a book becaute u is 
blottcfl ; and our clothes, becaufe they are not well made; 
things that neither deferve our anger, nor feel it : the tailor 
perchance did his beft, or however, had no intent to difpleafe 
us; if fo, firft, why fhould we be angry at all? Secondly, 
why (hould we b.e angry with the thing for the man's fake? 
ilay, our apger extends even to dogs, horfes, and other beafts. 
It was a bUfphemous and a fottifh extravagance, that of Cai- 
us Caefar, who challenged Jupiter for making fuch a noife 
with his tlwnder that he could not hear his mimics, and fo in- 
vented a machine in imitation of it, to oppofe thunder to thtmder; 
a brutal conceit, to imagine, either that he could reach the Ai-. 
mighty, or that the Almighty could not reach him ! 

And every jot as ridiculous, though not fo impious, was that* 
of Cyrus ^ who, in his defign upon Babylon, iound a river ia 
his way that put a flop to his march : the current was ftrong, 
and carried away one of the horfes that belonged to his own 
chariot', upon this he fwore, that fmce it had obftru*5led A/s 
pafTage, it fhould never hinder any body's eife ; and prefently 
fet his whole army to work upon it, which diverted it into a 
hundred and fouifcore channels, and laid it dry. In this igno- 
ble and unprofitable employment, he loft h;s time, and the fol- 
diers their courage, and gave his adverfaries an opportunity' 
of providing themfelves, while he wasi waging war with a ri- 
ver, inftead of an eneisj. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

4l1>V1CZ IM THX cases of contumely and EEVINOlt 

OF provocations to an^er there are two forts ; there is an 
injury^ and there is a £:o7}/tf;»;/y. The former in its own 
nature is the heavier ; the otheHlight in ufclf, and only trou- 
btefonie to a wounded imagination. And yet there are feme 
that will bear blows, and death itfelf, rather than contumehous 
vrords. A contumely is an indignity below the qonfideratlon 
, of the very lav ; and not worthy either of a revenge, 6r fo 
much as a complaint. It is only the vexation and in^rcaity of 
a weak mind, as veil as the praAice of a haughty and infolent 
nature, and fignifies no more to a wife and fpber roan than an 
idle dream, that is no fooner paft than forgottisn. It is true, ic 
implies contempt ; but what needs any man care for being con- 
temptible to others, if he be not fotohimf^lf ? For a child ia 
the arms to ftrike the mother, tear her hair, claw her face 
and call her names, that goes for nothing with 14s ; be- 
caufe the child knows not what he does. Neither are we moved 
at the impudence and bitternefs of a buffo^n^ though he fall 
0pon his own matter as well as the guefts ; but, on the contra- 
ry, we encourage ?ipd entertain the freedom. Are we not mad 
then, to be delighted and difpleafed with the fame thinp;, and 
to take thai: as an injury from one man, which paflTes on- 
"Jy for a raillery upon another ? lie that is wife will behave 
himfelf toward all men as we do to our children ; for they are 
but children too, though they have grey hairs ♦, they are indeed 
of a larger Cae, and their errors are grown up with them \ 
they 14ve without rule •, they coyet without choice ; they are ti- 
niorous and unileady ; and ii at anytime they happen to be 
quiet, it Js more x>ut of fear than ©f reafon. It is a wretched 
condition, to ftand in awe of every body's tongue ; and who- 
foeyer is vexed at a reproach, vould be proud if he were com- 
mended. We Qiould look upon contumelies, ilanders, and 
ill words, only as the clamour of epemies, or arrows (hot at 
a diftanc«, ttiat make a clattering upon our arm^, but do 
no execution. A roan makes himfcIf lefs than his adver- 
fary, by fancying that he is contemned. Things are on- 
ly ill, that -are ill taken; find it is not for a man of 
^orth to think himfelf better or worfe for the opinion of o- 
thers. He thajt thitks himielf injured, let him fay, " Either I 
" have deferved this, or I have not. If I have, it is a judg- 
•* ment . ' If I have liot, it is an injuftice ; and the doer of it 
"has more reafon to be aftiahied than the fufferer." Na- 
ture has affigned every man his poll, which he is bound in ho- 
nour to maintain let him be never fo initch preffed. Diogej^es 
Vas difputing of anger, and an infolent young fellow, to try if 
C c 3 'h<? 
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he could put him beHde his philofophy, fpit in his face : 
•* Young man/* fays Diogenes, •« this does not make me aij<»ry 
'* yet; but I am \u {ome doubt whether I (haii be(b or no." 
Some are fo impatieat, that they caonot bear a contumely, 
eveQ from a woman ; whofe very beauty, greatnefs, aod orna- 
raents, are all of them Htrle enouvh to vindicate her from 
many indecencies, without much niodtfty and difcretioii. Nay, 
they will lay it to the heart even of the meanell of fervants. 
How wretched is that man whofv peace lies at thejBercy of 
'the people ? A phy(!cian is not arory at the. intempe ranee 
of a mad patient ; nor does he take it ill to be railed at by a 
nan in a fever ; juft fo Ihould a wife man treat all mankind as a 
phyCcian does his patient; and looking upon them only as 
fick and extravagant ; let their words and anions, whether 
frood or had, go equally for nothing; attending ftill his duty, 
«ven in the coaifeft offices that may conduce to iheir recovery. 
JVI(fn th;it are proud, froward, and powerful, he values their 
fcorn as litrle 0s their quality, looks upon them no otherwife 
than as people in the accefsof a fever. If a beggar ^vor/hifs 
him, or if he takes no notice of him, it is all one to him ; ^nd 
vitharich man he makes it the fame cafe. Their honours 
and tht'ir injuries he accounts much alike ; without rejoiciqg at 
the one, or grieving at the •ther. 

In thefe cafes, the rule is to pardon all offences, where 
there is any hgn of rep<iBtance, or hope of amendment. It 
does not hold in injuries, as in benefits, the requitmg of the 
one with the other ; for \r is a fhame to overcome in the one, 
and in t>ie other to be overcome. Ic is the part of a great 
mind to defpife injuries ; and it it one kind of revenge, to neg- 
h£t a man as not worth it ; for it makes the drft aggreiTor 
too conliderable. Our phijofophy methinks might carry us 
up to the bravery of a geneious mal^iff, tha: can hear the 
barking of a thoufand curs without taking any notice of them. 
He that receives an injury from his fupenor, it is not enough 
for him lO bear it wi»h patience, and without any thought of 
revenge, but he muft receive it with a chcarful countenance, 
and look as if he did not underhand it too; if be appear too' 
fenfible, he Ihould be fure to have more of it, f* It is a ^Ama- 
" ed humour in great men, that whom they wrong, they wil^ 
•' hate." It is well anfwered of an old courtier, that was afked, 
how he kept fo Jong in favour ? •? Why," fays he, " by re- 
" ceiving injuries and crying your bumble fervant for them." 
Some mt-n take it for an argument of greatne(s to h^ve revenge 
in their power; but fo far is he that is under the dominion of 
anger from being great, that he is not foipuch as free. Not but 
that anger iVa kind of pleafure to fome in the a<fl of revenge -, 
but the y tr J wcrci is inhuman, though it may pafs for Aoff§/?. 

" Virtue,*' 
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" Virtue," in '{hott, *' is impenetrable, ami revenge is only the 
** coo^tflion of an infiimity/' 

It is a fantaftical humour, that the fame jeft in private fhould 
make us merry, and yet cnraj!;e ys in public; nay we will not 
allow the liberty that we take. Some railleries weaccou)it 
pleafant, others bitter: a conceit upon 2ifqui/tt-eye^ a hunch* 
hack, ox any perfonp.l defe(ft, pafTes for a reproach. And why 
may we not as well, bear it, as lee it ? Nay, if a man imitates 
our gait, fpeech or any natural imperfedlion, it puts us out of 
all patience; as if the counterfeit were more grievous than 
the doing of the thing itfelf Some cannot endure to hear .of 
t. eir ag^, noi others of their poverty ; and they make the 
thing the more taken notice of, the more they defire to hide it. 
Some bitter jeft (for the purpofe) was broken .upon. you at the 
table ; keep better company then. In the freedom of cups, a 
fober man will hardly contain himfelf within bounds. It fticks 
with us extremely lometimes, that the porter will not let us in 
to his, great mafter. 'Will any but a madman quarrel with a 
cur for barking, when he may pacify him with a cruft ? What 
have Me to do but to keep further off, and laugh at him ? 
FidusCornehus. (a tall llira fellow) fell downright a crying ia 
the fenate houfe, at Corbulo's faying, that he looked like an 
" oftrich." He wa$ a man that made nothing of a lafh upon 
his life and manners ; but a refledlion upon his perfon was 
worle than death to hin*. 'Nomaowas ever ridiculows to 
others, that laughed at himfelf firft ; it prevents mifchief, and 
it is a fpiteful di(appointment of thofe that take pleafurein 
fuch abufigs. Vatinius (a man that was made, up for fcorn and 
hatred^ fcurrilous and iojpudent to the higheft degree, but 
oioftabu lively witty, and with all this he. was difeafed, and de- 
formed to extremity) his way was always to make (port with 
himfeU', and fo he prevented the mockeries of other people. 
There are none more abufive to others than they that liemoft 
open to it themfelyes ♦, but the humour goes round, and he 
that la.yghs at me to-day, will have fome body to laugh at hloi 
to-morrow, and revenge my quarrel. But however, there are 
ibme liberties that will never go down with fome men. 

Afiaticus Valerius (one of Caligula's particuhr friends, 
and a man of ftomach that would not ea/ily djgeft an affront) 
Caligula told him in public what kind of bedfellow his wife 
\iras. Good God! that ever any man (boo Id hear this, or a 
prince fpeak it, efpecially to a man of confular authority, a 
friend and a huft>and ; and in fuch a manner too, as at once 
to own his difguft and his adultery. The tribune Chaereas 
had a weak broken .voice, like an Hermaphrodite ; when he 
came to Caljgulafor the won/^ he would ^ivc him fometimes 
F'enus, otherwhiles Priafus, as a llur upon hiji both -ways, 

Valerius 
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Valerius was afterwards the prmcipal iofirument lo the CQnfpu 
racy agaiofl him ; and Chaere <s, to convince him of bis maa- 
hood; at •pe blow cietc him down the chine with his fword. 
No roan was fo forward i$ Cahgula to break a jeft^ and oo maa 
fo uDwiliiop to hear it. 

CHAP. IX, 

CAVTIOMS AGAINST ANGER IN THE MATTKR OJ EDUC ATroX, 
CONVERSE, AND OTHER GENERAL MEANS OF PREVENTING 
JT, BOTH IN OURSELVES ANI> OTHERS, 

ALL that we have to fay in particular upon this fubjeft, 
lies under thefe two heads ; firft, that we do xiSitfjll into 
an^er ; and, fecondly, that we do not tranfgrefs in it. As in 
the cafe of our bodies, we have {ome naedicines to prefer ve us 
when we are well, and others to recover us when we are fick; 
fo it is one thing not to admit it, and another thing to overcome 
it. We are, in the iirft place, to avoi(^ all provocations, and 
the beginnings of anger : for if we be once down, it is a hard 
talk to get up again. When our paffion has got the better of 
our reafon, and the enemy is received into the gate, we cannot 
exped that the conqueror fhouid take coaditions from the pri- 
foner. And in truth, our reafon, when it is thus mallerecj. 
turns effedtu ally into paf&on. A caVefuI education is a great 
matter; tor ogr minds are eafily formed in our youth ; but it 
is a harder buGnefs to cure ill habits ; befide fhac, we are in- 
fi.ioied by climate, conRitution, company, and a thoufaad 
other accidents^ that we are not ayare of. 

The choice of a good nurfe, and a well-natured tutor, goes 
a great way ; for the fwcetncfs both of the blood and of the 
manners will pafs into the child. There is nothing breeds 
anger more than a foft and effeminate education ; and it is very 
feldom feen, that either the moiher'o or the fchooimafter's dar- 
ling ever comes to good. But my young mafter^ when he comes 
into the world, behaves himfelf like a choleric cox-comb ; for 
flattery, and a great fortun.e, nourifti touchinefs. But it is a 
nice point, fo to check the feeds of anger in a child-, as not ^o 
takeoff his age, and quench his fpirits; whereof a priucipal 
care muft be taken betwixt licence and feverity, that he be 
neither too niuch emboldened nor deprefled. Comiuendation 
givefihim courage anq confidenae ; but then the danger is, of 
blowing him up into infolence and wrath : fothat when to ufe 
the bit, and when the fpur, is the main difficulty. Neyer put 
him to the n«ceffity of begging any thing bafely ; or if he does, 
let him go without it. Inure him to a familiarity, wli^re he ■ 
has any emulation ; and in all hts exercifes, let him undeiftand, 
that it is generous to overcome his competitor, but not to bgrt 

him 
\ 
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hiro. Allow hrm to be. ^leafed when he does w«ll, but not ttap- 
fported ; for that will puff him up into too high a conceit ^( 
himfelf. Give him nothing that he cries for till the do^ed* fit 
is over, but then let him have it when he is quiet ; to (hew 
him that there is nothing to be gotten by being peevith. Chide 
him for whatever he does amifs, and^m^ke him betimes ac- 
quainted with the fortune he wafi born to. L'-t his diet be 
cleanly, but fparing ; and clothe him like the; reft of hi s feilong, 
for by placing him upon ihat equality at firft, he will be left 
proud afterward ; and confequently the , lefs wafpiih and quar- 
rcJfome. 

In the next plact, let us have a care of terftptptions that we 
cannot refift, and provocations that we cannot bear ; and eC- 
pecially of four -and exceptious company ; for a crofs humour 
is contagious. • Nor is it all, that a man fha^l be (he better for 
the example of a quiet converfation ; but an angry c'lfpofitioa 
is troublefome, becaufeit has nothing ejfe towovk upon. We 
fhould therefore ch ufe a fmcere, eafy; and temperate compa- 
nion, that will neither provoke anger nor return it ; nor give 
a man any occafion of exercifing his diftempers Nor is it 
enough to be gentle, fubmiflive, and humane, without integrity 
and plain dealing ; for flattery is as offenlive on the other fide. 
Some men would take a curfe from you better than a compli- 
ment. Caeliu?, a pafTionate orator, had a friend of lingular 
patiience that fupped with him ; who had no way to avoid a 
quarrel, but by faying ^men to all that Cselius faid. Caelius 
taking this ill: *' Say fometbiiig againft me," fays he," that 
•* you and I may be two ;" and he was angry with him becaufe 
he would not ; but the difpute fell, as it needs muft, for want 
of anopponeht. 

He that is naturally addifled tp anger, let him ufe a moderate 
diet, and abftain trom wine *, for it is but adding fire to fire. 
Gentle exercifes, recreation?, and fports, temper and fweetea 
the mind. Let him have -a care alfo of long and obftmate dip 
putes; for it is eafier not to begin them, than to put an end to 
them. Severe ftudies are nor good for him neither^:, as /^^sw, 
mathematics ; too much intention preys upon the fpiriis, and 
makes him eager. "Butpoctry, hijiory, and thofe hjrhter enter- 
tainments, may ferve him for diverfion and relief. He that 
would be quiet, muft not venture at thirds out of his reacl>, 
or beyond hisflrength ; for he fhall either ftagger under the 
burden, or difcharge it upon the next man he meets •, which is 
the fame cafe in civil and domeftic affairs. Bufinefs that is 
ready and practicable^ goes off with cafe ; but when it is 109 
heav^ for the bearer, they both fall together. Whatfoever we 
defign, we fhould firft. take a meafure of ourfelves, and com- 
pare our force with the undertaking, for it vexes a man not to 

- SO 
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go through with his vork : a repulfein^nmes a generous na* 
tore, as it makes one that h phlegmatic , fad* I ha'Ve known foma 
that have advifed looking in a giufs uhea a rrran is in the fit, 
ftfid the very fpe^acte oi;' his own deformity has cured him. 
Msny that are tr&uiilefonie in their driok, aodknow their own 
itiftr*mty, f;ive their fervants order before hand, to take them 
•Vay by forct", for fear of mifchief, and not to obey their maf- 
ters themfelves when they are hot headed* If the thin^ were du- 
ly confidered, we (hoy Id need n'O othei cure thflin the bare con- 
fider^rion of n. We are not angry at roadmen, children, and 
fools, becaofc tlicy do not know what they do ; and why (hould 
Bot imrrudtnce have an equal privilege in other cafes? If a 
horfe kick, or a dog bite, fbaila man kick or bite again ? The 
oce, it is true, is wholly void of reafon, but it is alfo an equi« 
valent d&rkncfs of mind that poflfefles the other. So long as 
wc are among men let us cherifti huroanrty i and (o live, ihat 
i»o man may be either in fearer in danger of us. L 'ffes, ia- 
jinries reproaches, calumnies, are but (hort incon-venieu- 
cies, and we (bould bear them with ref«>luiion. Bfiie thar, 
fome people ire above oar anger, otiiers below it. To contend 
with our fuperiors, were a foHy , and with our inferiors an ia« 
di^niiy. 

There 19 hardly a more efFtf^oal remedy againft anger than 
pa>^ieBcfe and confideration. Let but the firft fervour abate, 
and that mid which daikens the mind, will be either lefTcned or 
difpelted ; a da;", nay, an hour does much m the molt violent 
Chits, and perchance totally fuppreiies it; time dilcovers the 
truth of things, and turns that into jodgmetJt, which at firft 
was anger. Plato was about to ftrike hts fervant^ and while 
his band was in the air, he checked himfelf, hut ftill held it ia 
that menacing pofture. A friend of his took notice of it, and 
ailced him what he meant ; " I am now," fays Plato, " puniOi- 
•• ing of an angry man ;*' fo that he had left his fervant to 
chaliife himfelf. Another time his fervant having commited a 
j»rent fault ; " Speufippus,"fays he, ** do you beat that fello.*', 
fori am angry ;" ^o that beiorbore ftriking him for the very 
reafon that would have made another man have done it. " I am 

•• angry," fays he, •* and (hall go farther than becomes me.'* 
Nor is it fit that a fervaht fh®uld be in his power, that is not 
his own matter. Why fhould any one venture now to rruft an 
angry man with a revenge, when Plato durft not truft himfelf? 
Either he muft govern that, or that will undo him. Let us do 
our heft to overcosie it, but let us, however, keep it clofe, 

viihout giving it any vent. An angry roan, if iie gives hm*- 
felf liberty at all times, will go too far. If it comes once to 

*ihew itfclf in the eye or countenaace, it has got the better of 

us. Nay, w c Ibould fo oppofe it, as to put on the verj^ contra- 
ry 
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xy difpbritions ; calm looks, foft and flow fpeecb, an eafy and 
deliberate march ; and by little and little we may ppffibly bring 
our thoughts into a fober conformity with our actions. Whea 
Socrates was angry he would take himfelf in it, ^ndjpeak hw, 
in oppofltiott to the motions of his difpleafure. His friends 
vrould take notice of it; and ft was no^ to bfs difad vantage net* 
ther, but rather to his credit, that fo many (hould know, that 
he was angry, and nobody feel it; which could never have been, 
if he had not ^iven his friends the fame liberty of admonition 
which he himfelf took. And this courfe fhould we take; we (hould 
defire our friends not to flatter us in our follies, but to treat us 
with all liberties of repvehenfioh, even when we are leaft wil- 
ling to bear it; againil fo powerful and fo infinuating ao evil 
we ihould call for help while we have our eyes in our head, and 
ace yet mafters of ourfelves. Moderation is profitable for 
fubjeAs, but more fo for princes ; who have the means of cxe* 
cuting all that their anger prompts them to. When that power 
comes once to be ex^rcifed to a common mifchief, it can never 
long continue; a common fear joining in one caufe ail their di- 
vided complaints. In a word now, how we may prevent, mode-, 
rate, or mafter this impotent paiRon in others. 

It is not enough to be found ourfelves, unlefs we endeavour to 
make others fo, wherein we muft accommodate the remedy ta 
the temper of the patient. Some are to be dealt with by ar- 
tifice and addreis; as for example, " Why will you gratify 
** your enemies to fhew-yourfelves fo. much concerned. It is 
" not worth your anger ; i: is below you v I am as much troU- 
** bled at it myfelf ; as you can be ; but you had better fay 
** nothing, and cake your time to be even with them/' Angei' 
in fome people is to be openly oppofed ; in others, there muft 
be a little yielding, according to the difpofitioo ,of the 
perfon. Some are won by entreaties ; others are gained 
by mere fbame tind convif^ion ; and fome by delay ; a dull 
way of cure for a violent deftemper ; but this muft be the 
laft experiment. Other affe(5tions may be better dealt with at 
leifure; for they proceed gradually; but this coraroences and 
perieAs icft^if in the fame moment. It does not like other paf^ 
iions, fohcit and miflead us, but it runs away with us by 
force ; and hurries us on with an,irrefi(^ible temerity, as well 
to.ourown as to another's ruin ; not only flying in the face of 
him that provokes us, but, like a torrent, bearing down all 
before it. There is no encountering the firft heat and fury of 
it ; f6r it is deaf and road. The beft way is (in thf beginning) 
to give it time and reft, and let it fpend itfelf ; whilp the paffi- 
on is too hot to handle, we may deceive it; but however, let 
all inftrumentsof revenge be put out of the way. It is not 
amifs fometimes to pretend to be angry too; and join with 
P d him. 
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Inm, not only ia the opinioD ©f the injury, but ra the fremnjg 
conrrivance of a revenge. But this muft be a perfofi then that 

• ha$ fomc authoruj over him. This is a way to get time, and 
by alviliDg upofvfome greater puniftiment, to delay the prc- 
feot. If Che pafGoD be outrageous, try what fhame or fear 
cau do. If weak, it is no hard matter to amufe it by ftr^nge 
ihj¥frt, gtateful news, or pleafant difcourfes. Deceit in this 
cafe, is friendifaip ; for men muft be cheated to be cured.' 

The injuries that prefs hardf ft upon us, are thofe li^hich 
either we have not deferred, or not expected, or at leaft not ia 
fo high adegVee. This ari fes from the love of ouiftlves; for 
every man takes upon him like a prince in this cafe, to prac- 
rife all hb<;r ties, and to allow none, whith proceeds either 
from Ignorance or infolence. What news is it for people to 
do iifthings ? for ah enemy to hurl us ; nay for a friend or a 
Servant to tranfgrefs, and to prove treacherous, ungrateful, co- 
vetous, impious ? What we find in one man, we may in ano- 
ther; and there is no more fecurity in fortune than in men. 
Our joys are mingled with fear, and a tempeft may^rife out of 
A caliD ; but a Ikilful pilot is always provided for it. 

CHAP. X. 

▲ GAINST HASH JUDGMENT. 

IT is good for every man to fortify himfelf on hw weak fide; 
and if he loves his peace^ he muft not be inquifltive, and 
hearken to tale-bearers ; for the man that h over-curious to 
hear and fee every thing, multiplies troubles to himfelf; for a 
man does not feel what he does not know. He that is liftening 
after private difcourfe, and what people fay of him, Ihall 
* never be at peace. How many things that are innocent in them- 
lelves, are made injurious yet by mifconftruftion ? Wherefore 
feme things we are to paufe upon, others to laugh at, and 
others again to pardon. Or if we cannot avoid the fenfeof 
indignities, let us however fhun the open profeffion of it ; 
which may be eafily done, as appears by many examples of 
thofe that have fupprefled their anger, under the awe of a 
greater fear. It is a good caution not to believe atjy thfng 
vmil we are very certain of it ; for many probable things, 
prove faUe, and a fliort time will make evidence of the un- 
doubted truth. We are prone to believe many things which 
we are unwilling to hear, and fo vre conclude, and take up a 
prejudice before we can judge. Never condemn a friend un- 
heard ; or without letting him know his accufer, or his crime. 
It is a common thing to fay, •« Do not tell that you had it from 

• me; for if you do, I will deny it, and never tell you any 

" thing 
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^ thing agaia.^ By which m^ans friends are (et together by th« 
ears, and the iniormei flips his neck out of the collar. Admit 
no fta;ies upoa the fe terms; for it is aa unjaft thi»g to be«>^ 
live ia private^ and to he angry opealf. He ttiat delivers him j 
felf up to guefs and conje(^ure, runs a ^ren^t hazard ; for thera 
can be no fufpicion without fome probable grojnds ; Co that 
without much candour and iimplicitr, and makinjS; the beft of 
every thing, there is no Uvin^^ in fociety with mankind* Soin# 
things that oflend us we have by report; others w« fee or 
hear. In the fir ft cafe, let us not be too credulous ; Come 
people frame ftories that they may deceive lis ; pthers only tell 
what they hear, and are deceived themfelves; fome nake it 
their fport to do ill offices; others do tbeni only \o receive 
thanks; there arefome that would part the deareft friends ia 
the world; others love to do mifchief, and Hand aloof off to 
fee what comes of it* If it be a fm^U mattef, I would have 
vitneifes; but if it be a greater, X would have it upon oath, 
and allow time to theaccufed, and couafel too, and hear it 
o^er and Qver again* 

In thole cafes where we ourfelves are witneffes, we fliould take 
into confidcration all the circumftances. If a chJU, it was igno' 
ranee ; if a woman^ a mi flake: if dope by con\mm^^ a neeeffity ; 
if a man be injured, it is but ^uodprof^o ; if a jwigcy he knowi 
what he does : if a princey I mull fubmit : either if guilty -to 
ju/iic$ ; or i^innoctnt lofortum : if a brute,! make my felf one by 
imtaiing il ; if a calamity or difiafe^ my beft relief impatience: 
\i providence, it is both impious and vain to be angry at it : if" « 
good man, I will make the beH of it ; if a bad^ I wtll never xoon- 
derdt it. Nor is it only by tak& and flories that we are inEamed* 
bkitjufpicions, countenances, nay, a look or Sifmiley is enough to 
blow us up. In tiiefe cafes, let us fufpend our difpleafujre,aBd 
plead the caw fe of the abfent. '* Perhaps he is innocent ; or 
** if not,! have time to confidcr ofit, and may take my revenjje 
" at letfure;" but when it is once efcezut^d^ it is not to be recall- 
fd. A jealous head is apt to uke thiit'to himfelf, which waf 
never meant hinv I^t us therefore truft to nothing but what 
we fee^ and chicle ourfclves where we are over credulous. By 
this courfe we (ball not be foeafily imposed upon, i^or put to 
trouble^ourfelves about things not worth the while ; as the loi- 
tering of a fervant upon an errand, the tumbhqg of a bed« OUT 
the fpillingof a glafs oi drink. It is a madnefs to bedtforder* 
ed at thefe fooleries ; weconSder the thing done, and not the 
doer<if it» '' It may be be did it unwillingly, or by chance, 
" It was a trick put upon him, or he wa$ ^rced to it. He did 
** it for reward perhaps, not hatred; nor of his own accord* 
♦* but he was egged on to it/* Nay, Ibme regard muft be had to 
the age of the perfon, or to fortune ; and we muft confulc hu^ 
P d a manit/ 
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nianitj and candour in the oafe. One do<!s me a ^eai m/-^ 
ekirf at unawarei : another does me a yevyjpudl one by defign^ 
or perad venture none at all, but intended roe one. The latter 
was more in fault, but I will be angry at neither. We muft dif- 
tin^uifh betwixt what a man cannot do. and wbat he v/Hl not. 
** It is true he has once offended me ; but how often has he 
. ^ pleafed me ? He has offended me often and in other kinds, 
"* and why (hould not I bear it as well now, as I have done }** Is 
he my Jfimdf why then " It was againft his will.** Is he my 
enemy ? ^ It is no more than I iooiced ibr." Let us give way 
to vifemen, and not fquabble with fools; and fay thus to 
ourfflves. *• We have all of us our errors," No roan is fo 
circunfpeA, fo confiderate, or fo fearful of offending, out he 
has much to anfwer (or. A generous prifoner cannot imroe- 
dtately comply with all the laborious & fofViid offices of a flave, 
A footman that is not breathed, cannot keep pace with his 
mailer's horfe. He that is over-watched naay be allowed to be 
drowfy. AH thefe things are to be weighed, before we ^ive 
sn ear to the firfi iropulfe. If it be my dut^ to love my coun- 
try, I muft be kimi alfo to my countrymen ; if a veneration be 
due to the whole, fo is a piety alfo to the parts ; and it is the 
common tntereft to obferve thera. We are all members of one 
body, and it is as natural to help one another, as for the hands 
to help the feet, or the eyes the bands. Without the love and 
care of the parts, the whole can never be preferved \ and we 
muft fpareone another, becaufe we are born for foe iety, which 
cannot be maintained without a regard to particulars. Let 
this be a rule to us, never to deny a pardon, that does no hurt 
cither to the ^iver or the receiver. That may be well enough 
m wt^ which IS ill in anofhtr^ and therefore we ought not to 
condemn any thing that is common to a nation ; for cuilom de- 
fends ft. But much more pardonable are thofe things which 
are common to mankind* 

*It is a kind of fpiteful ccmfort, that whoever does me an in- 
jury, may receive one ; and that there is a power over him that 
is above roe. A mah (hould ftand as Hrm againft all indignities 
as a rock does againft the waves. As it as fome fatisfadlioe to 
a man in a mean condition, that there is.no fccurity in a more 
profperous ; & as the lofs of a Ton in a corner is borne with more 
patience, upon the fight of a funeral carried out of a palace ; 
io are injuries & contempts the more tolerable from a meaner 
peffon, when we confider, that the great eft men and fortunes 
are not exempt. The wifeft alfo of mortals have their failings 
and no man living is without the fame excufe. The difference 
is, that we donot allof us tranfgrefs the fame way; but we 
are obligedin humanity lo bear with one another. We (hould, 
tvery one of us, bethink ourfclvcs how remifs we have been in 

our 
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curduffes, howimraodeft in our difcouHes, how infcempemte 
in OUT cups ; and why not as well, how extravagant we have 
been, in our pafTions. Let us clear ourfelves of this evil, purge 
ourmir^ds, and utterly root out all thofe vices, which upon lea- 
y'lQg the leaft fting will ^row again» and recover* We mull 
think of every thing, expeift every thing, that we may ttot be 
fjrprifed. Itisaihame, fays Fabius, for a commander to ex* 
cufii himfelf by faying, */ I yfat not aware ef it/' 

CHAP. XL 

ITAKX NOTHING ILL TROM ANOTHEK MAfT, UNTIL YOU 
HAVE MADK IT YOUK OWN CASK 

IT IS not prudent to deny a pardon to any man, without firft 
examining if we do notftand in need of it ourfelves ; for. 
k may be our lot to afk it,even at his feet, to whom we refufeit. 
But we are willing enough to do, what we are very unwilling to 
/uffer. Iris unreafonable to charge public vices upon particu- 
lar perfons ; for we are all of us wicked, and that which we 
blame in others, we find in ourfelves. It is not a palfnefs in 
one, or a leannefs in another; but a peAilence that has laid 
hold upon all. It is a wicked world, and we make part of it ; 
aad the way to be quiet, is to bear one with another. " Such 
" a man,** we cry, •? has done me a ibrewd turn, and I nevev 
*' did him any hurt.** Well, but it may be, I have injured 
other people^ or at leaft I may live to do as much ro him as that 
comes to. ** Such a one has fpolcen ill things of me ;'' but if 
liirft fpeak ill of hiroi a^ I do of many others, this is not an 
injury, but a repayment. What if he did over-Iboot himfelf? 
'He was loath to )ofe his conceit perhaps, but there was no 
malice in it; and if he had not done me a mifchief, he muft 
bave done himfelf one. How many good offices are there that 
Jook like injuries ? Nay, how many have been reconciled and 
good friends, after a profeffed hatred ? 

Before we lay any thing to heart, let us a(k ourfelves if we 
have not done the fame thing to others. But where (hall we 
find an equal judge? He that loves another nan's wife, (only 
perhaps becaufe me is p.no*her*s) will not fuffer his own to be 
»> much as looked upon. Ko man fo fierce again ft calumny 
as the evil-fpeaker ; none fo ftriifl exa^ers of modefty in a fer- 
vant, as^thofe that are moft prodigal of their own. We carry 
our neighbour's crimes in fight, and we throw our own over 
our fiioulders. The irtteroperance of a bad fon is chaftifed by 
a worfe father; and the luxury that we puniOi in others, we 
allow to ourfelves. The tyrant exclaims agaioftlioiricide ; and 
facrilege againft theft. We are angry wrth the perfons, but 
not with the faults. Son e 
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Somethings there are that canttot hurtuf, tetxd others viU 
Bor; as f;ood inagiftrates* pareoti, tutors* judges ; whofe re- 
proof or corre6lioa we a^e to take, as we do abftineiice, bleed- 
104, snd other uneaiy thio|rSy which we are the better for. in 
which cafes, we are cot fo much to reckon upoa what we fuf- 
fcr/as upoo what we have done. •• I take it ill/' fays one ; 
^ and I have done nothing/' fays another : wbei| at thefaine 
time we make it worfe, by adding arrogance and contumacy to 
ourfirft error. We cry out prefently, •' What law have we 
« tianfgrcflcd?" As if the leaer of the law were the fum of 
our duty, and that piety, humanity, liberality, juftice, and 
faith, were thint;s befide our bufinefs. No, 00, the rule of 
human duty is of a greater l^ititude ; an4 we have many obli- 
gations upon us, that are not to be found in the Jiatute-hcoks. 
And yet we fall Ifaort of the exaAaefs, even of that Ugalinm' 
Carney, We. have intended one thing, and dose another; where' 
in only the want of fuccefs has kept us from being criminate* 
This very thing, methinks, (hould make us more favourable to 
dcrtinquents, and to forgive not only ourfelves, but the gods 
too ; of whom we feem to have harder thoughts ia taking 
that to be a particular evil direAed to us, that befalls us only 
by the common law of mortality. In fine, no man living can 
abfolve himfelf to his confcience, though to the world perhaps 
be may. It is true, that we are alio condemned to pains and 
difeafes, and to death too» which is no inore than the quirting 
of the foul's houfe. But why fliould any man complain of 
bondage, that wlierefoever he looks, ha^ his way op^o to Ij- 
hf^itj } That precipice, that f<;a, that river, that well, rbera 
is freedom in the bottom of it. It hang^ upon every crooked 
bow ; and not only a man's throat, or his heart, but every vela 
in his body opens a pafTage to it. 

To conclude, where my proper Virtue fails me, I will have 
recourfe to examples, and fay to my {c If. Am I greater than 
Philip or Auguftus, who* both of them put up with greater re- 

F roaches? Many have pardorved their enemies, and (hall not 
forgive a ncf^le<S, a little freedom of the tongue? Nay, the 
patience but of a fecond thought does the bufinds; for though 
the fi ill (hock be violent, take it in parts^ and ititfubdu^. 
And, to (vind up all in one word, the great leffon of mankind, 
as well in this as in all other cafes, is, "to do as we woulo 

BE J>ONK BY.* 

CHAP. XIL 

< ... 

OF CauXLTY, 

THERE is fo oear an affinity betwixt anger and cruelty, that 
many people confound th^m; as ii cruelty were only the 
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emecutm of anger in the pajment of a rewengt: which holds ia 
ferae cafe^, but not id others. There are a fort of men, that 
take delight in the fpilUog of human blood, aod ia the death 
of thofe that never did them any injury, nor were everfo 
much as fufpef^ed fox it ; as ApoUodorus, Phalarls, Sin is, 
Procmftus, and others, that but-nt men alive -, whom we can- 
not fo properly call angry, as brutal. For anger does necefldiily 
prefuppofe an injury^ either done, or conceived^ ox feared \ but 
the other takes //«?/W in tormenting, without fo much as pre- 
tending any provocation to it, and kills merely for killing fake. 
The original o£ this cruelty perhaps was^Ti^^'; which, by fre- 
quent exercife and cufiom, has loft all fenfe pi humanity and 
fnercy \ and they that are tbos afFcfted, are fo far from the coun* 
tenance and appearances of men tn anger, that they will Uugk^ 
rejoice, and entertain themfehes with the rooft horrid fpt6iacUt\ a% 
racks, gaols, gibbets, feveral forts of chains, and funijhments, di' 
laceration oi members, Jigmatixings, and wildheafis\ with other 
eisquiiite inventions of torture ; aod yet at iaft the cruelty it- 
feH is more horrid and odioos, than the means by which ft 
vorks. It is a heSial madnefs to kve mifchief ; befkte, tha^ it is 
lOtomamJh to rage aod tear\ a generous beaft will fcorn to do it, 
when he has any thing at his mercy. It is a voice for ws/w* 
and tigers \ and no lets abominable to the world, than dangerous to 
itfelf. 

The Romans had their morning and their meridian fpeffacks. 
IvL iht firmer, they had their combats oi men wkh zvildbeafis\ 
and in the iatter, the men fought one xvith another •* I went," fays 
our author, •« the other day to the meridian fpe&acles^ in 
•* hope of meeting f<>mewhat of mirth and diverfioo, to 
** f^eeten the humoirr oi thofe that had been entertained with 
** blood in the morning ; but it proved otherwife ; for compar- 
*' ed with this inhumanity, the former was a mercy. The 
" whole bufinefs was only murder upon murder ; the comba- 
" tants fought naked, and every blow was a wound. They do 
** not contend for viSlory, but for death ; and he that kills one 
" man is to be killed by another. By wounds they are for<;ed 
'* upon wounds, which they tak^ and give upon tbeir bare 
•* breafis. Burn that rogue, they cry. What ^ Is he afraid of hii 
** fhfl^ ^ ^ hut fee hcwjneakimgly that rafcaldies. Look to your- 
'^ felves roy'roafters, and c^niiderof it : who knows but this . 
•* may come to be youj own cafe?" Wicked example feldom 
foils of coming honoe at Iaft to the authors. To deftroy ^fingU 
roan may be dangerous \ but to murder whole nations, is only 
a more glorious wickednefs, Pri*oat$ .avarice and rigour arecon- 
demnad ; but opprefj^on, wKen it comes to be. authorifed by an 
e^ offiate-, and to be publicly co««a»/^d?, though particular* 
lytovbldden, becomes a point oi dignity and homur, What 

a (hiime 
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«. fliame is it for^ meo 'to worry one another, when yet the 
fiercefteven of beads are at peace with thofe of their own 
kind? This bratal fury puts philofophy itfelf to a ftand. 
The drunkard, the glutton, the covetousf, may be reduced. 
Nay, and the mifchief of it is, that no vice keeps itfelf with- 
in itS4>roper bounds. Luxury runs into avarice, and when the 
reverence of Virtue is extinguiflie</, men will ftick at nothing, 
that carries profit along with it. Man's blood is fhed in wan- 
Connefs; hjs death is a fpeftacle for entertainment, and his 
groans are mufic. When Alexander delivered up Lyfimachus. 
to a lion, how glad would he have been to have had nails and 
teeth to have devoured him,himrelf ; it would have too. much, 
derogated, he thought, from the dignity of his wrath, to have 
appointed a tnan for the execution of his friend. Private cruel* 
ties, it is true, cannot do much mifchief ; but in princes they 
are a. war againft mankind. 

C. Csefar, would commonly, for Mtrcif$ and pUafun^ put 
fpuUort and Roman knights to the torture \ and whip feveral of 
them Iike^^|^#5, or put them to d^A with the moft acute tor- 
imnts^ merely for the fatisfaAion of his cruelty. That Caefar 
Chat ** wifhed the people of Rome had but one neck, that he 
'* might cut it off at one blow.** It was the employment, the 
f^udy, and the joy of his life. He would not fo much as give 
the expiring leave to groan, but caufed their mouths to be 
flopped with fpunges, or for want of them, with rags of ^their 
own clothes, that they might not breathe out (6 much as their 
laR agonies at liberty ; or perhaps, iefl the tormented fliould 
fpeak fomething which the tormentor had no mind to hear. 
Nay,* he was fo impatient of delay, t^at he would frequently 
rife from fa pper to have men killed by torch-light, as if his Hfe 
and death had depended up*n their dilpatch before the next 
morning. To fay nothing how m^nyfithers were put to death 
by him in the fame night with their /^, (which was a kindof 
mercy in the prevention of their mourning). And was not 
Sylla's cruelty prodigious too, which was only ftopt for want of 
enemies ? He caufi^d feven thoufand citizens of Rome to be 
flaughtered at once ; and fomeof the fenators being fiartled at 
their cries that were heard in the Jenatehou/e : *' Let us mind 
our bufioefs," faysSylla, ** thi^.is nothing but a few mutineers 
" that I have ofdered- to be fent out of the way." AgloriotSi 
J^e^acle! fays Hannibal, when he faw the trenches flowing 
with human blood ;' and if the livers had run blood too, he. 
would have liked it fo much the better. 

Among the famous and deteilable fpeeches that are commit-, 
ted to memory, I know none worfe than that impudent and ty- 
rannical maxim \ " Let them hate me, fo they fear me :" not 
con fidenng that thofe that are kept in obedience by fear, are. 

both 
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both imK^Iohs and mcretiiary, and on\y wait for ao opportune 
ty to cbaa]^ tHeir rafter. &«Ed& that, whofoevef is terrible 
t^ Mters, i» kkewifo afraid o{ hirofeJ£ What it more ordina- 
17; tl^n^for a iyraat to ba deftroyed by his own guards? 
Which IS no raore than the putting thofe ctiiims into pradtica 
\^hich they learned of their m^fters ; how many ilaves have 
revenged themfelves of theic cruel oppreiTors, though they 
irere fure to die for it ; but when it comes eace to a popular ty- 
.rannyt whole nations confpire ap;ainft it. For '* whoioever 
** threatens all, is in danger of all ;" over and above, that tho 
cruelty of a prince increafes the numhr oi his enemies, by de- 
Itroying fome of them ; for it entails an hereditary hatied tip- 
on the friends and relations of thofe that are taken away. And 
then it has this misfortune, that a man rouft be wicked upon 
neceility ; for there is no going back ; fo that he muft betake 
himfelf toarros»aod yet he lives in fear. He can neither truft 
to the faith of his friends, nor to the piety of his children ; he 
both dreatjs death, and wifliesit ; and becomes a greater terror 
to himfelf, than he is to his people. Nay, if there were nothing . 
elfe to make cruelty deteftable, it were enough, that it pafles 
all bounds, both of jcuftom and humanity ; and is followed up- 
on the heel, with fword or poifoo. A private mahce indeed 
does not move whole cities ; but that which extends to alt,'is 
every body's mark. 'One fick perfon gives no^reat difturbance 
in a family ; but when it oomes to a deperpoiatkig plague, all 
people fly from it. And why fhoold a prince ttfc£k any man 
to be good, whom he hat taught to be wicked ? 

But what if it ^tre fafe to be cruel? Were it not ftill a fad 
thing, the very ftate of fuch zgovemnunt ? A government that 
bears the tmajore of a Taken City^ where there is nothing but * 
Sorrmv^ Trouble^ and Conjufiifn^ Men dare not f<^ much as trufi 
therafelvts with their friends, or with their pleafures. There 
is not any entertainment fo innocent, but it affords pretence of 
crime and danger. People are betrayed at their tahler, and 
in their cups, and drawn from the very theatre to the prifon. 
How horrid a ipadnefs is it to be ftill raging and hilling ; to 
have the rattling pi chaim always in our ran; bloody fpaSacles 
before our eyes ; and to carry terror and difmay where-ever we 
go ? If we had Lions and Serpents^o rule over us, this would be 
the manner of their g&vemment^ faying that they agree better 
among themfelves. It pafles for a mark of greatnefs to burn 
cities, and lay whole kingdoms wafte ; sorts it for the honour 
of a prince, to appoint this or that fingle man to be killed, un- 
left diey have whole troops, or (fometimes) legions to woi k upon. -* 
But Sis not the fpoiJs of «/^ and ^ioo^ trophes, that make a 
Prince glorious \ but the Divine Pffwer q{ ipx^^irwrag Unity ^lA 
Peace, fiuin without difiin^ion is more prop^erly th$ bu finefa of 
Ee a gene- 
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a (renertl Mtgi or a amfiagratitn. Neither does a fierce aod 
inexorable anger btccme ihtfuprtnu magifirati ; • Great nefs pf 
^ cDiDd If always netk and bumble ; but cruelty is a note; and 
* an efleA of weakoefs ; and brings down a govamor to the 
MeTcl of a competitor.'' 
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CLEMENCY, 



TH£ humanity and exceltence of this Virtues confefled at 
iail bands, as well by the men of pkafi^re^ and thofe that 
think every man was made for himfelf, as by (he Stoics, tjiat 
make *' man a fociable creature, and born for the common good 
** of mankind ;" for it is of all difpofitions the rooft pMCtabU 
and fuiet. But btfore we enter any farther upon the dilcourfe, 
it fb^uld be fiift known vi hsit clemency is, that we may diftinftu- 
ilh It fit)m piy, which is a weaknefs\ though many times mifta- 
ken for a Firtue ; and the next thing will be, to bnug the mind 
to the habit and exercifp of \u 
"ClemeDcy is a favourable dHpofition of the mind, in the mat- 
'* ter of inflifiing puniChment ; or, a moderation that remits 
•* fomewhat of the penalty incurred; as//ir^/<w^is the total remif- 
** fion of a defervedpuniChnent." We mult be careful not to con- 
found rfe^»^ \i\K\\ pity\ iox 2iireligim wor/hipsGo^^&i Super /iititm 
prqfanei that worlbip ; fo (hould we diftmguifti betwixt clemency 
andpity ; pra3i/ing the one, and avoiding the other. For pity 
proceeds from a narrownefs of n^ind^ that refpefts rather the 
fortune thai| the caufe. It is a kind of moral ficknefs, contrail* 
ed from other peoples misfortunes; fuch another weaknefs as 
laughing or yawning for company ? or as that of fick eyes, that 
cannot lo<>k upon others that tre beared, without dropping 
themfelves. I will give a (bipwretked man a plank, a lodging 
to a ftranoer, or a piece of money to him that wants it ; 1 will 
dry up the tears of my friend, yet I will not weep with him, 
but treat him with conftancy and hgmanii^, as on^ man ought 
to treat another. 

It is objected by fome, that clemency is an infignificant virtue, 
and that only the bad are the betterfor it, for the good have no need 
Jor it. But in the firft place, as phyfic is only in ufe among the fick, 
and ytt in honour with the found ; to the innocent have a reV^e- 
rence'for dtjmency, though criminals are properly theobjeds of 
it. And then again, a man may be innocent, and f et have occafion 
for V too ; for by the accidents of fortune, or the condition of 
- times, Virtue itlelf may come to be in danger. Confider the 
moft populous city, or nation ; what a folitude wouW it be, if 
none Aould be left there but thofe tliat could ftand the tcft of 
afevere juftice ? We (bould have neither judges nor accufers ; 
none either to grant a pardon, or to alk it. More or l^fs we 
^re ^\\ flnncrs, and he that has beft purged his confcience, wgs 
E e a ^ brought 
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b rou^ht by errors to^repentaiiee. And it is farther profitable 
to manktod; for many delinquents cbine to be converted. 
There is a tender nefs to be ufcd even towa'-ds our Haves, and 
thofe that we have bought with our money ; how much more 
then, to free & honeft men, that are rather under our protedioa 
than dominion ? Not that I would have it fo general neither 
ss not to diftinguilh betwixt the good and the bad; for that 
would introduce a confuflon, and give a kind of encourage- 
ment to wickedneft. It mu ft therefore have a'refpedt to the 
quality of the offender, and feparate the curable from the def- 
perate ; for it is an equal cruelty to pardon all, aad^o pardea 
none. Where the matter is in balance, let mercy turn the 
fcale ; If all wicked men (hould be puniOied ; who (kould ef* 
cape ? 

Though mercy and ^entlenefs of nature keeps' all in ueace 
and tranquility, even in a cottag$\ yet it is much morcbene-r 
iicialaud coafpicuousina/^iia^^ PrivaUmsn in their comHti- 
0h we lijcewife/r/v^^ in their Firtues, and in their ifices \ but 
the words and the aAions of prinas, are the fubjeA of public 
9»m0«r;and therefore they had need have a care, what occafioa 
Chey give people tor difcourfe, of whom people wiU be always 
a talking. There is xht government ot a prtnce over Yihpeopkt a 
father over his chilJren^ a mqfier over \\\ifcholars^ an officer over 
DiB /oldiers. He is an unnatural father, that for every trifle 
beats his children. Who is the better mafier, he that rages 
over his fcholars, for but mifling a word in a leffon *, or he that 
tr^es by admonition and fair words, toinftruA dc reform them? 
An outrageous officer makes his men run from' their colours. 
A ikitfui rider brings hi$ hoife to obedienct, by i^ingling 
fair means uith foul ; whereas to be perpetually fwitching and 
fpurring, makes him vicious and jadi{b ;' and (hall we not have 
more care of A&ff than o£ bea/isf It breaks the hope of ge» 
iierous inclinations Ik hen they are deprefled by fervility and 
terror. There i^ no creature fo hard to be pleafed with ill 
vfage as Man. 

Clemency does W/ with all, but ^^^ with princes 'y for it makes 
their power comfortable and beneficial, which would other- 
wife oe the pe/i of mankind. It eftablifhes their greatnefs 
when they make the good of the PLblic their particular care^ 
and employ their power for the Safsty of the People. The 
prince, m eflprfti is but the foul of the community, as the com- 
munity is only the body of the prtnce ; fo that being merciful 
to others, he is tender of himfelf ; nor is any man fo mean, 
but his roafter feels the lofs of bim, as a part of his empire; 
and he takes care, not only of the lives of his people, but aifoof 
their reputation. Now giving for granted that all Viitucs are 
in themfQives equal, it will not yet be denied, that they may 

be 
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be ni^re beaeflcial to mankind ia one perfon thin in tnotber. 
A beggar may be ad magBanimous aft a king; for .what can be 
greater or braver thnn to baffle ill fortune ! This does not bill* 
der,but thai a man in authoiity and plenty has more matter for 
his generofity to uork upon than a private perfon ; & it isajib 
more taken notice of upon the bench than upon the level 
When a gracious prince (^ews hknffif to hif people, they do 
not fly from him as from a tiger, that roufes bimfetf out of 
his den ; but they woiSiip htm as a beoevolous infiueoee ; they 
fecure hini againft all con {piracies; an^ interpofe their bodies 
betwixt him and danger. They guard htm vhi)c he fleeps* and 
defend him in the field agaidft his enemies* Nor is it without 
reafon, this unanimous agreement in love afid loyalty ; end 
this heroica) Seal of a^bandoning themfelves for the fafet^ ot 
their prince ; but it is as urell the intereft of the people: la 
the breath of a prince there is life and death ; and his fentenca 
ftacds good, /fight or wrong. If he be an^jry,, no bddy dares 
lidvife him ; and if he does amifs, who (hall call him te ac-> 
count ?, Now, for him that has fo much mifchief in his power 
and yet applies that power to the common utility and cooiforc 
of his people, difPufing alfo clemency and goodnefs into their 
hearts too ; what can be a greater blefiing to mankind than 
fuch a prince ? jiny man ijaay kill another Mgmn^ the law, buC 
only a prince can fav$ him fo. Let him fodeal with his Owtf 
fubje^s, ris he defires God Siould deal with hhn. If heaved 
Should be inexorable to finners, and defifoy all without mercy; 
what fle(h could bo fafe ? But as the faults of great men are 
not preiently punifbed with thunder from above, let theoi 
have a like regard to their infenors here uf)O0 earth. He that 
has revenge in his power, and does not ufe it, is the great man; 
Which is th^ more beautiful 'and agreeable ftate, that of a 
calm, a temperate, and a clear day; or that of lighteninpf, 
thunder, and tempelts ? and this is the very difference betwixt 
a moderate and a turbulent goveinn»eot. It is for low and vul- 
gar fpirits to firaw I, florrti, and tranfpoit themfelves; but it is 
not for the majefty of a prince to faflfi but into intemperancfe 
of Words. Some will think it rather flavery than empire, to 
be debarred liberty ot fpeeqh ; and whatif.it be, when go- 
vernment itfelf is but a more- iiluftrious fervitude ? He that 
ufes his power as he (houlc*, takes as much delight in ma km fe 
jt comfortable to his people, as glorious to himfelt. He is a^ 
fable, and cafy of accefs ; his very countenance m^kes him the 
joy of his people's eyes, and the dchght of mankind. He ts 
beloved, defended, and reverenced by all his fubjed^s ; and meh 
fpeak as well of him in private as in public. He is fafe with- 
out guards, and the fword is rather his ornament than his de- 
fence. In his duty, he js lijce that of a good ,^ther, that 
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fometimes gently reproves a Ton, {ometimes threattns bim; 
nay, and p il^aps correfts him; but no father in his right 
vii9 u ill difinhent a foa for the firft fault -, there anuft be many 
and great ofF^GCes/aod only defperate conlequeaces, that ihould 
brin^; him to thai decretory refolutioa ; he will malLe many 
cxpcr rime DCS, to try if he can reclaim him firft, aod nothing 
but the ucinoft ijefpair muft put htm upon extreroities It is 
not flittery that calls a prince ike Jather of hii country \ the 
titles oi great dn^augufi^ are matters of complimenc and ot ho* 
nour ; but m calhug Uxmfather^ we mind bim of that moderati- 
on and indulgence which he owes to his children. Hisfub* 
jeAs are his members; where, if there nufi be an amputatioa 
let him come Howly to it ; and when the part is cut o£F, let him 
vifhit were on again; let him grieve in the doin^ ot it. Ht 
that paffcs a fentence hajlily^ looks, as if he did it wtUingly ; and 
then theie is an injuftice in the excefs« 

It is a glorious contemplation for a piince, fir IV, to confider 
the vail multitudes oi his people, whole feditious, divided, and 
impotent pafEons, vou^ld caft all in contufion, and deftroy 
tht-mfelves, and public order too, if the band of government 
d.d not reftrain them : and thence to pafs to the examination 
of his confcieoce, faying thus to bimfcif, *' Is it by the choice 
** of providence tnat I am here made God's deputy upon 
*^ earth ; the arbitrator of hie and death ; and that upon my 
<* breaih depends the fortune of my people. My lips are the 
*« oracles of their fate, and upon them hangs the deftiny both 
«* of cities and of meo. It is under my favour that people 

* f.ek for either proiperity or proteflion ; thoufahds pf (words 
** are di awn or Aeathed at my pleafure. What towns fliall 
" bo advanced or deilroyed; who (ball be flaves, or who tree 
•* depends upon my will ; and yet in this arbitrary power of 

* a(5lir.g without controul, (was never tranfported to do any 
*^ cruel thing either by anger, or hot blood in royfelf, or by 
" thecontumacy, rafhnefs, or provocation* of piher men: iho* 
•• fufiicientto turn mercy itlelf into fury. I was never moved , 
" by the odious vanity of making myfelf terrible by my power. 
** (chat accurfed (chough common) humour of often.tation and 

* glf>i'}% that haunts imperious natures). My fword has not 
" only been buried in the fcabbard, but in a manner jjound to 
•* the peace, and tender even of th? cheapeft blood ; and tvhere 
•* I find no other motive to compaflTiOD, humanity itfclf is fuf- ' 
** ci^nt. I have been always flow to feverity, and prope to j 
" forj^ive •, and under as Ilridt a guard to oblerve the laws, as ) 
'* if ] were accountable for the breaking of them. Some I 

•♦ pardoned for their youth, others for their age. I fpare one 
•« man for his dignity, another for his humility; and when I 
♦* fjad 110 other matter to work upon, J fpare ipyfelf, §o that 

,. if 
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** if God fhould at this infiant call me (o an account, the whole 
*• world would agree to witDeis for me, that T ha ve not by any force 
*• either pubhc or private, either by myfelf or by any other, 
•* -defrauded the commonwealth ; & the reputation that I have 
*• ever fought for, has been that which few princes have ob- 
" tained, the confcience of my own innocence. And I have not 
•• loft mf labour neither; (or no one man was everfodear to ano- 
•« rherasi have made myfelf to the whole body of my people.**^ 
Under fuch a prince the fubj* A has nothing to wifti for beyond 
what he enjoys; their fears quieted, and ^heir prayers heard ; 
and there is nothing that car make their felicity greater unkfs 
to make it perpetual; and there is no liberty denied to the 
people, but that of deftroying^ one another. 

It is the intereft of the people, by the confent of all nations, 
to, run ail hazards for the fafety of their prince, and by a thou- 
fand deaths to redeem that one life, upon which fo many mil- 
Ions depend. Does not the whole body ferve th^ mind, though 
only the one isexpofed to the eye, and the other not ; but thin, 
and invisible, the very feat of it being uncertain ? Yet the 
bands, feet, and eyes obferve the motions of it ; we lie down, 
run about, and ramble, as that commands us. If we be covet- 
ous, we filh the feas, and ranfack the earth for treafure ; if am- 
bitious, we bum our own flefli with Scsevola ; we call ourfelvea 
in|o the gulph with Curtius; fo would that vaft multitdde of 
people, which is animated but with one foul, governed by one 
fpirit, and moved by one reafon, deftroy itfelf with its own 
flrengfh, if it were not fupported by wifdom and government. 
Wherefore it is for their own fecurity, that, the people expofe 
their lives for. their prince, as the very bond that ties the repub- 
lic together; the vital fpirit of (6 many thoufands, which 
would be nothing elfe but a burden and prey, without a gover- 
nor. When this union comes once to be diffolved, all tails to 
pieces; for empire and obedience muft fiand and fall together. 
It is no wonder then, if a prince be dear to his people, whea 
the community is wrapt up in him, and the good of both as infe- 
parable as the body and the head ; the one for flrength, and 
the other for counfel ; for what fignifies the force of the body, 
without the dire^ion of the underftanding ? While the prince 
watches, his people ileep; hia^ labour keeps them at eafe, and bis 
bufinefs keeps them at quiet. The natural intent of monarchy ap- 
pears even from the very difcipline of bees ; they aflign to th'jir 
mailer the faireft lodgings, the (afeft place ; and his office is only 
to fee, that the reft perform their duties. Whea.their king is lofl, 
the whole fwarm difTolves ; more than one, they will not admit ; 
and then they Contend who (hall have the beft ; they are of all 
creatures the fierccftfor theiy bignefs; and leave their ftings be- 
hind them in their quarrels; only the king himfelf has none, inti- 
4 , mating, 
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natinc:, that ktofis ihould neither be irindiAtve nor cruel Is U 
not a (kiine, afeer fuch an example of moderation in thefe crea- 
tures, chat men Qiould be ^et i n temperate ( It were well if they 
. loft thrir llini^s too in their revenue, as well as the other» that 
fhey mifi^ht hurt but once* and do no mt^hief \>y tbetr proxies. 
It would tire them out, i( either they were to eaec*ite all with 
their own bands, or to wound others, at the peril of their own 
lives. 

A prince (bould behave himfelf ^enero\}fly irn the power 
which God has K'^^" ^^ ^^ ^*^^ ^t»d death ; efpecialty towards 
thofe that have been at any time his equals ; for the oise haa 
his reveni^r, and the other hk puniQiment ht it. He th^t ftands 
tadrbted for his life, has loA it ; but he that reeetves his life at 
the foot of his enemy, lives to the honour of his preferver ; he 
lives lbs laftin^ monument oi his Virtue $ whereas if be had 
been led in triumph, the fpef^^cle would have been quickly 
over.* Or what if hefhould reftore him to his kingdom af^atn ; 
would It not be an <imple aectrffion to bis honour^ to fiiew that 
he found nothing about the conquered that vaa worthy of die 
conqueror? There is nothing mote venerable than a prtafce 
that does net revenge an injury. He that le gracious, is beloved 
and reverenced as a common father ; bu» a Tyrant ^ftands is 
lear and danger even of his own guards. No princn cam be 
fafe himfelf, of whom all others are afraid ; for to fpnlre oooe, 
is to enrage ail. It m an error to imagine^ that any liMn can be 
lecure, that fuffi^rs nobody elfe to be fo too. How can a«y 
.man endure to lead an uneafy, fufpteioui, attxv>as Kfe, when 
he may be lafe if he pleafes, and enjoy aU the blef&a^ empow- 
er, together with the prayers of his people ? Clemency prote^ 
ft prince wkhout a guard ; tb^re rs no need of troops^ cafties^ 
or fortifications ; fecurity on the one fide^ is the coadkion of 
fecurity on the other ; and thf afl»Aions of the fubjeft aire the 
rooft invincible fortre4. Wh%t can be fairer than tor a prmee 
to live the objefi of his peopiek love ; to have the vovs of their 
Iiearis, as well as of their lips ; and hts health and ficknefi^ 
their common hopes and fears ; there will be no danger of plots; 
nay, on the contrary, who would not frankly venture hie^ blood 
to ierve him^ under whofe goirernment, |uftice, peaee^ modeftfr 
nnd dignity flouriii ; under whofe influence men grow rich and 
. happy ; and whom men look upon with fuch veneration,, aa 
they uouhd do upon the immortal Gods, if they were capable 
of feeing them ? And as the true reprefeatattve ei the A^ 
mighty, they con fider him, when he is gracious and bojmtilb^ 
and employs his power for the advantage of his fubjedVsv 

When a prince proceeds to punifbment, it muft beekber te 
vindicate hirofelf or others. It is a hard matter to 450vern htv»^ 
fcif iii his owu cafe. If a man (bould ftdvife hia^ noc'to be ere* 

- dulou5, 
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dulous, but to examine matters, and indulge the innocent, (his 
is rather a point of juftice th^n of clemency; but m cafe that 
he be maniieftly injured, I would have him firgive^ where he 
may fafely do it ; and be Uitder even wh^re he clinnoc forgmi 
but far more exorable in his own cafe, however, th^ in ano-^ 
ther*s. It is nothing to be free of another man's purfe ; and 
it is as little to be merciful in another man's cau(e. He is the 
^reat man that mafters his palfion where be is flung htmfelf ; 
and pardons when ixe might deftroy. The end of punifhment 
is either to comfort the party injured, or to fecure him for the 
future. A prince's fortune is above the need of fuch a com* 
fort, and his power is too eminent to feek an advance of 
reputation, by doing a private man a roifchief. This .1 fpeak 
in cafe of an affront frohi thofe that are below us ; but he, that 
of an equal, has made any man an inferior, has his revenge ia 
rhe bringing of him down. Aprina has been kiUed by a^^* 
'uant^ deftroyed by a ferpent ; but whofocver prcferve* a man, 
muft be greater than tkit perfon that he preferves. With citi- 
zens, ilrangers, and people of low condnionia prince is not to 
contend, for they are beneath him : he may fpare fome Out of 
good will, and others as hc" would do fome little creatures that a 
man cannottouch without fouling his fingers ; but for thofe that 
are to be pardoned, or etpofed to public punilhment, he may 
ufe mercy as he fees occaGon ; and a generous mind can never 
want inducements, or motives to it; and whether it be ctgcoifcx^ 
higk^ or hwi nothing comes aaiifs. 

To pafs now to the vindication of others, there muft be had 
a regard either to the amendment of the perfon puniihed, or 
the making others better for fear of puni(h/nent; for he lives 
more carefully that has fomething yet to lofe ; it is a kind of 
impunity to be incapable of ^LjartJurpuni/hment, The corrupti- 
ons of a city are bcft cured by a few and fparing feverities ; 
for the multitude of offenders creates a cuftom of offending, and 
company authorifesa crime, a6d there is more goocLto be done 
iipon A iiijfolufe agf, b j patience ihfin bf rigouf^ provided that 
h pafs not for an approbiUion oi ill-manners \ but only as an un^ 
tmllingnefiio proceed to extremties. Under a merciful prince 
a man will be aihamed to offend, becaiife a punifiiment that is 
infli^edbya gentle governor, feems to fall heavier, and with 
.more reproach ; and it is remarkable alfo, that " thofe fins are 
«* often committed which are very often punifhed." Caligula, ia 
five years, condemned more people to the fack than ever- were 
before him ; •• and there were fewer parricides before that law- 
" again ft them than after/' For our anceftors did wifely pre- 
fume, that the crime would never be committed, until by la\/ 
for punilhing it they found that it might be done. Parricidesbe"' 
gaa with the law agaiaft them, and the puniOiment inftru6)ed 

Ff men 
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««D in the crime* Where there are few punifliiDents^ innocent 
cy is indulged as a public good, aod it is a dangerous thing to 
ihew a citynow ftroai; it is- in delinquents. There is a certain 
contumacy in the nature of mas, that makes him oppofe difficul- 
ties. We are bettef to follow than to drire ; as a generous horfe 
rides bcft with an eafy bit- People oJ*y wfllingty, where they are 
€ommanded kindly. When Burrbus the prefeA wasto fentencetwo 
malsfa^ors, he brotight the warrant to Nero to flgii; who, after 
H long reluAancy, came fo it at laft with this exclamation, " I 
would I could not write/' A fpeechthat deferved the whole 
world form auditory, but all princes eCpeciaflj ; and that the 
hearts of all the fubjeds w«uld conform to the likenefs of their 
nafters. As the head is well, or ill, fo is the mind dull, or 
merry. What is the difference betwixt a king and a tyrant^ but 
a diverfity of str///, under one and ih fatne pcrufer ? The one de- 
Aroys for his pleafure, and the other upon neceffity ; a diftinc* 
tion rather m faA, than in name. A gracious prince is armed 
as well at a tyrant, but it is for the defence of his people, and 
not for the ruin of them. No king can ever have faithful fer* 
Yants, that accuftoms them to tortures and executions ; the ve- 
ly guilty themfelves do not lead fo anxious a life as tTie perse- 
cutors ; for they are not only afraid of juftice, both divine and 
httmao, but it is datigerous for them to mend their manners; 
fo that when they are once ia, they muft continue to be wicked 
from neceility. An univerfal hatred unites in a popular rage. 
A temperate fear may be kept in order \ but when it comes 
once to be continual and (harp, it provokes people to extre- 
mities, and tranfports them to defperate resolutions ; as wild 
beafts, when they are preffed upon the toiU turn back, and 
aifault the very puriuers. A turbulent government is a per- 
petual trouble both to prince, and people ; and he that is a 
terror to all others, is not without terror alfo himfelf. ¥r^ 
qutat puniQiments and revenger may fupprefa the hatred of a 
few, but then it fiirs up the deteftation of all. So that there 
is no deftroying one enemy without making many. It is good 
tomafier the vfiU of being crtul^ even while there may be cauft 
for it, and matter to work upon. 

Augufius was a gracious prince when he had the power io 
his own hand ; but in the Triumviracy he made ufe of his 
fword, and had his friends ready armed to fet upon Anthony, 
during that difpute, Sut he behaved himfelf afterwards at 
another rate 5 for when he was betwixt forty and fifcy years of 
age, he was told that Cinna was in a plot to murder him, with 
the time, place, and manner of the deUgn ; and this from one 
of the confederates. Upon this he refolved upon-a^evenge^ 
and fent for fevcral ot his friends to advife upon tt. The 
thought of it'fcept him walking, to confldcr, that there was the 

life 
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Hfe ©f a yguflg oobleman in the caf«f, the nephew of Pompey, 
and a p^rfoD otherwife innocent. He was off and on feveral 
times, whether he flbould put him to death or not. " What,*^ 
fays he, r (hall I live in trouble and in danger myfelf, 9qd the 
•' contriver of my death walk free and lecur^? Will nothing^ 
•♦ ferve him but that life, whi^h providence has prcfcrvcd u^ 
*• fo many civil wars 5 in fo many battles both by fea and Und,. 
« anrf now in the ftate of an univerfal peace too ? and not ^ 
** Ample murder neither, but a facrifice ; for I am to be affault-. 
*• ed at the very altar ; & fliail the contriver of all this vilUiny. 
" efcapeunpuniflied?** Here Auguftqs made a little paufe, an* 
then recolleaing himfelfj'* No, no, C^efar," fays he, " it i%, 
«* rather CacfarthanCinna that I am to be anj^ry with ; why. 
** do J myfelf live any longer, after that my death is beroma. 
•* the intereft of fo many people ? And if I go oa, what ciid 
*• will there be of bloody and of punifliment? If it be agMnfc 

• my life that the nobility arms itfelf, and levels their weapons, 
*• my flngle hfe h not worth the while, if fo many muft be def^. 
** troyed that I may be preferved." His wife J-ivia gave Uia 
here an interruption, and defired him» that he would for onc<> 
hear a woman's counfel. ♦* Do" fays (be, ** like a phyfician^ 
'• that when common remedies fail, vjlltry the contrary \ yon 

* have got nothing hitherto by feverity ; after Sajvidiang* 
'« there fallowed Lppidusy and after him Mur^na •, C«pjo foU 
^ lowed him, and iLgnatius followed Caepio ; try now what 
^ mercy wijl do, forgive Cinna, He is difcovered, and c^n do 
^* you no hurt in your perfon ; and it wHI yet advantage you in 
•* your reputation.'* Auguftus was glad of the advice^ and h» 
gave thanks for it ;apd thereupon countermanded the me<rting 
of his. friends, and ordered Cinna to berbrought to him alone ^ 
for whom he caufed a chair to6e fet, and then difchargcdth^ 
f/^ ^f^he company. ♦• Cinna," fays Auguftus, ♦• bfjfy'fi I g^ 

anyfarther^ you muft promife not to give me the interruptioii . 
^^ of one fvllable, until I have tpld you all I have lo fay, and 
^ you fhall have liberty afterwards to fay what you pleafe. 
^ You cannot forget, that when I founi yog in arms againft 
^ me, and not only made my enmy, but horn fo, I gave you 

your Jife and f<Vtgne. U poo your pe^tion for the prieflhood 
^ I granted if, with a repulfe to the fons of tbofe that ha4 
^ been my fellow foldiers ; and you are at this day fo happy, 
^ and fo rich, that eve« the conqueror? enyv him that is over- 
** come; and yet after all this* ypu are in a plot, Ciiina. to mur.- 
*' derme.'* At that word, Cinna ftarted, and interpoM with 
cxclam^rions, '» That certainly he was far from being either A> 
•* wicked or io mad." " This is breach of conditions, Cinna/" 
fays Auguftus, it is not your time to fpeak yet. I teU you a- 
'* gaipt that you ar^ in a plot to murder me j and for he toH 
Ff a hirn 
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him the time^ the place, the confederates, the order & the mttt« 
ser ofthedefign, & who it.vas that was to do the deed* Cinna, 
upon this, fixed hiseje upon the groundt without aay reply ; • 
sot for his word Oike, but as in a confufion of confcience -.and 
fo Auffuftus went on. ** What," fays he, *♦ may your defign be 
" in all this } Is it tha^ you would pretend to ftep into my place. 
^ The comrnonifealth were in an ill conditiop, if only Au^uftus 
** were \^ the way betwii^t you and the gover^aipent. You were 
•• caft the other day in a caufe, by one of your oyin Jrtg-^iten'y 
*? and do you cxptS, to find a weaker adverfary in Caefar ? Bi^t 
^ what if I were remofed? There is £milius Paulus, Fabius 
** Maximus, and twenty other families of great blood and inte- 
•• reft, that would never bear it/* To cut ofif the ftory fliort ; 

{for it was a difcourfe of above two hours; and Auguftua 
engthened the pHniflnnent ian/ordt, fince he intended that ftiould 
be all); •* Well Cinna," fays he, « the life which I gave you 
*' once, as an enemy, I will now repeat it to a traiiGr an4 to a 
** parricide ; and this (hall be the laft reproach I will give you. 
"^ For the time to come, there (hall be no other contention bf- 
^ twixt you and me, than which iball outdo the other in ^oint 
^' of f riendfhip." After this Auguflus made Cinna conful, '(^'!a 
honour, which he confeffed he durft not To much as deflre), 
and Cinna was ever alFedtionately .faithful to him; he made 
Csefar hisy^ hir ; and this was the lafi conffiracy that ever waa 
formed again ft him. 

This moderation of Anguftus, was the excellency of his ma« 
ture age ; for in bis youth he was paifionate and fudden ; and 
he did many things, which afterwards he looked upon with 
trouble ; after the battle of Adium, fo many navies brokeii 
an Sicily, ha^ Roman and firangers \ the Pcntfi an altars^ where 
three hundred Uvet we^e facrifced to the gh^ of Juliui,), his 
frfqMtntfro/criffionst and other fe verities ; bis temperance at 
laft feemed to be ]itt)e more than a wearied cruelty. If he had 
not Jorgiven thofe that he cmquered^ vhom ftiould he h^ve go- 
n>erned9 He cbofe hit very life-guard from among his enemies^ 
and the^ocf/^of the Roman sowed their lives to his clemency* 
Nay, he only punilhe'd Lepidus himf^lf with banifhment, kni 
permitted him to wear the en%ns of his dignity, without taking 
tht pontificate to himfelf, fo long as Lepidus was Itvin^ ; JFor he 
vould not polTefsitas ^Jpoil, but as an honour. This ckmen* 
cy it was, chat fecured him in his greatnefs, and ingratiated him 
to the people, though he iai(! his hand upon the government 
before they had thoroughly fubmitted to tbeyoke*,and this cle* 
mency it was, that made his name famout to pofierity. This is it, 
that makes us reckon him divine, without the autho/ity of an 
apotheofis. He was fo tender and patient, that though many ^ 
bitter jeft was broken upon him, (and contumeSes upon prinaes 

arc 
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BTe ihe mo^ inf olerahk o£ M irjuries), yet he never punifhed 
anymae upon that fubje^. Jtis theo f>enerous/o he merciful, 
%t^ien we have if in our power to take revenge. 

Afon oi Titus Ariiis, being examined and found *^uilty of 

parricide^ w«ls 6'anifhed l^oroe, and confined to Marfetftes, 
where his father allowed him the fame annuity that he had be- 
fore ; which made all people conclude htm guilty when they 
fkw that his father had yet condemned the fon that he could not 
hate. AuguilUs was rlc^af(*d to At upon the fa£) in the houf's of 
^rius, only zszjtngkmndferoi the council, that was to exa- 
mine it ; if it bad bt-en in Caefar's palace, the judgment muft 
have been Csefar's, and not the^Mdr'3. Upon a iuU bearing 
of the matter, Cjefar dired^ed that every man ihould vrite his 
opinionf, whether |^«/7^y or*«o^, and without declaxing of his own 
for feargf a partial vote. Before the operiing of the books. 
Caesar pafTed an bath^ that he would not be the heir of Arius; 
andto(hew»that he had no intereft in his fentence, as appeared 
afterward ; for he was notc6ndemned to the ordinary punijh'^ 
tnenU o£ parricides^ nor to a prifob ; but by the mediation of 
Caefar, only banifhed Rome, and confined ta the place which 
his father ihould n^me : Auguftus inQftiftg upon itvthat the fa- 
ther (hould content himfelf with an eafy puniflbment 5 and ar- 
guing,* that the young man was not moved to the attempt by 
pialice^ and that he was but half refolveB upon the fa6t, for he 
vavered in it; and therefore to remove him from the city, and 
from his fa ^her^s fight, would be fkifficient. Thiols a glorious 
mercy, and worthy of a prince, to make all things more gentle 

. ^here-ever he comes. How miferable is that man in bimfelf, 
vho, ^'hen he has employed his power in rapines and crudties 
upon others, is yet more unhappy in himfcJf? He (lands in 
fear both ofhis domeftics &offtranger6, the. faith of his friends^ 
and the piety oi hii^ children, and Aies to a<$tual violence to 
fecure him from the violence h^ feafS. When he comes to look 
about him, and to conCder what he- has done, what he tnu/f^ 
and what he is about to do y what w(th the wiciednefitBnd with 
the torments of his con/cience, va2iny times he fears death, oftener 
he wiihes for it ; and lives more odious to himfelf, than to his 
fubjedls •, whereas oft the contrary, he that tSkes a care of the 
public, though of one part more perhaps t;han of another, yet 
there fs not any part of it, but he looks upon as part of him- 
felf. His mind is tender and gentle, and even where punift* 
ment isneceiFary and profitable, he comes to it unwillingly and 
without any rancour or enmity in his heart. Let the authori- 
ty, in fine, be what it will, clemency becomes if j and the 
greater the power, the greater is the glory of it. •* It is a truly 
•• royal Virtue, for a* prince to deliver his people Jrom other 
\\ mens anger, and nptto opprefs them xvuh Im own*' 
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"OUiay, well, that in fpeakiag, the very ordering ©rthe 
^ voice, (to (ar BotWag of the aaioD«, countenances, and 
otiuT circumftancea that accompaaj it) is a confidcratioa 
worthy oCa wife man. There are, that pcefcribe certain mode^ 
of ri&ig and falling v nay, if you will be Roverned by them 
joy OmU not fpeak a word, move a fte^ or eat a bit, but by a 
role ; and thefe perhaps are too critical, Po not underftand 
me yet» as if I made no difference betwixt cntermg upon a 
difcourfe, loudorfoft; for the aflfeaionsdo naturally rue by 
degrees ( and in alldifputes or pleadings, whether public, or 
private, a man (hould properly begin with modefiy and tem< 
per, and fo advance by little and little, if need be, into cla. 
aMuraad vociferation. And as the voice rifes by degrees, let 
iliall fotoo; not foappingoff upon a fudden, but abating, as 
vpon moderation ; the other if unmannerly and rude. He that 
lus a precipitate fpeeci^ is commonly violent in his manners j 
beSdc that there is in it much of vanity and emptinefs ; aa4 
no man' takes fatislaAion in a flux ol words, witbout choice. 
where the noife is more than the value, Fabius was a man 
eminent,, both for his life and learning; and ao lefs for his 
elo<tuettce. His {peech was rather eafy and Hiding, than 
quick ; which he accounted to be, not only liable to many 
errors, but to a fufpicion of immoUefty, Nay, let a man have 
words never fo much at will, be will no more fpeak faft,^ than 
he will run ; for fear his tongue flbould go before his wit. The 
fpeech of a phihfcphtr (bould be Uke hk life, compofed without 
preffing or ftiimbling i whij:h is titter for a mountebank, than 
a man of fobriety and bufinefs. And then to dr«p one wor4 
after another, is as bad en the other fide ; the interruption u 
tedious, and tires out the auditor with expeflation. Truth and 
lyorality fliouki be delivered in words plain, and without af- 
feaatton ; for, like remedies, unlefs they ftay with us, we arQ 
never the better ft>r them. He th^t would woifc upon bis 
hearers, muHnomoreexpeA to do it upon the poft, than a 
phyfician to cure his patients, only in pafiing by them. Not 
hut that I would have a wife man in foi&e cafes, to raife himt 
felf, and mend his pace| but ftill with a regard to the dignity ot 
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his manners', though there may be (rrett forte alio in medert- 
tioo. I would havehis difcourfe fmooth and fiowingr, like ft 
river; not impetuous, like a torrevit. There is a rapid* law- 
Mst and irrevocable velocity of fpeech, which I would icarce 
allow, even to an orator ; for if he be tran^orted with pa(^ 
iion or oftentation, a man's attention can htrdly keep htm 
company^ It is not the quantity, but the pertinence, that 
does the bufinefs* Let the words of an andient man flow fofe 
and gentle; let thofeof an orattor come off round andpower* 
ful; b^tnot run on without fear or wit, ns if a whole de- 
clamation were ro be but one period* Cicero wrote with care, 
and that which will for ever ftand theteft.^ AH public Ian- 
guages are according to the humour ot the age. A wantoa- 
nefs and efieminacy of fpeech denotes luxury, for the wit fol« 
lows the mind ; if the Mter be found, compoircd, temperate, 
and grave ; the wit is dry, and fober too ; but if the one be 
corrupted, the other is hkewiie unfound. Do we not fcrwhea 
tk man's mind is heavy, how he creeps and draws hifc legs after 
him? A finical temper is read in the very gefturesaad 
clothes ; if a man be choleric and violent,it is alfo diicovered i« 
bis motions. An angry man fpeakS fhort and quick ; tha 
fpeech of an effeminate man is loofe and melting. Aqnarint 
and folicitous way of fpeakicg, is the fign oC a weak mind ; 

. but a great man (peaks with eafeand freedom ; and with more 
affu ranee, though left care. Speech is the index of the mind ; 
when you Tee a roan drefs, and fethis clothes in print, you 
fhaU be fure to find his words fo too, and nothing in them that 
is firm and weighty ; it does not become' a Man to be d^k^u 

•^s it is in drink, the tongue never trips, till the mind be over- 
borne ; fo it is with fpeech; fo long as the mind is whde afad 
found, the fpeech is mafculine and itrt>ng ; but if otte lirils 
the other follows. 

EPIST. IL 

OT STTLXS, COMPOSITIONS, AMDTHX CllOlCa OP WOai>S. 

YOTT cannot expeft any cettcdmn^ unhsrfd^nde^ ^ihtr 
for the^^i^, or for the manner of fpearking or writii^ ; 
becaufe they vary according to ufage and occaHSon ; fothat 
we muft content ourfelves with generals. Men write and fpeak 
commonly accordmg to the humour oi (he age they live iff ; 
and there is alFo a correfpondence betwixt tlrelanguagc and 
the life of particular perfbns ; as one may give a near ^ueft 
at a man by his very gait, furniture, and clothes, In the firft 
place, let the fenfc be hoirtft and noble ; not pinched up in 
lentences, but fubftanlial, and of higher defign, with nothing 
in it fuperluous. Let the word be fitted to tfee matter : and 

where 
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where tht fubj^A is familiar, let the ftyle be fo too ; but greal 
thoughts fDuft have fuitable ^xpreflions ; and there ou^ht to 
be a kiodof tranfport in the one, to anfwer it in the other. It 
if not cnou^^h lo compofe a pleafaot fable, and tickle the i/incyv 
but he that tieacs of weighty matters, muft do it in grave and 
fober terms. There are fome that have not fo much of the 
Yigoor of an orator,. or of thttfententious (harpnefs ; and yet 
the wortbinefs of the fenfe makes amend^i for the lownefs of 
the ftyle. Our fore-fathers nere not at all delighted with fine. 
words and flowers; but their compofttions were ftrong, equ/tl, 
and manly. We have now-a-days here and there a point, but. 
the work is uneven, where only this or that particular is re* 
markable. We never admire this or that Gngle tree, where the 
/Whole wood is all of a height. A fpecious title page may 
commend a book to (ale, but not for ufe. An eminent author 
is to be taken down whole, and not here and there a bit. It is. 
amatmincr of the body to take the members of it apart ; nor is 
it a handfome leg or arm that makes a handfome man ;. but the 
fymmetry and agreement all together. Ic is the excellency of 
fpeaking and writing to do it clofe, and in words accommo- 
date to the inten tioD > and I would yet.have fomewhat more to 
J>e fignified than isdehvered ; it being alfo a mark of ftrength 
and folidity of ^dgment. The propriety of words, in fome 
cafes, is wonderful ; efpecially when we are well read in the 
knowledge of things and of c\uties ; and there is a finguUr 
grace in the gebtlenefs of numbers, when they run fmooth, 
and without perturbation. Some are railed and ftartled at 
words, as a horfe is at a drum ; and endue the very paflion of 
the fpeaker ; others are moved with the beauty of things ; and 
when they hear any thing bravely urged againft death or for- 
tune, they do fecretly wiQi for fomeoccafion of experimenting 
that generofity in themfelves; but not one of a thoufand of 
them that carries the refolution home with hire, that he had 
conceived. It is an eafy matter to excite an auditory to the 
love of goodnefs, having already the foundation and the feeds 
ofyirtue within themfelves; (b that it is but awakening the 
confiderattOB of it, where all men are agreed before hand upon 
the main. Who is fo fordid as not to be roufed at fuch a fpeech 
as this? *<The poor man wants many things, but the cove- 
** tous man wants all." Can any fle(h forbeA/* being delighted 
with this laying, though a fatire agaii^ft his own vice? As to 
forcwi metaphors^ and wild hyperboles^ I would leave them to the 
poets. And I am utterly againft fooling with tinkling conceits 
and founds; not that I would wholly forVid the u(b of kyperholgs; 
which although they exceed the truth, may yet be a means, by 
tlHogs incredible, to i;>ring us into things credible. And ttiere 
may be gveat ufe alfo made of parabks ; for the way of. appli* 

catioa 
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' cation does ufually more aiFeA the mind than the downright 
meaning. That fpeech which gains upon the paffions, is 
much more profitable than that which only works upou the 
judgmenr. Chr;p(ippus was a great nian» and of an acute 
~ wit; but the edge of it was fo fine, that ev^ry thing turned 
it ; and he might be faid, in truth, rather to prick thefubjedl 
that he hindled, than to pierce it through. 

As it is not for the honour of a Phikfopher to be folicitous 
about words, I would not have him negligent neither; but 
l^t him (peak with aiTurance, and without ai&<5lation. If we can, 
let our difcouries be powerful ; but however, let them' be clear. 
I like a' compofition that is nervous and ilrong ; but yet I 
would have it fweet, and gracious withal. There are many 
things I know, that pleafe well enoog,h in the delivery, and yet , 
will hardly abide the ted of an examination. But that elo* 
quence is mifchievous that diverts a man from things to words; 
and little better than a proilitution of letters. For what figni- 
£es the pomp of words, or the jumbling of fyllables, to the 
snaking up of a wife man? Tully's compofition indeed is 
equal, his numbers are harmonious, free, and gentle ; and. yet 
be takes a care, not to make any forfeiture of his gravity. Fa» 
bian is a great man, in being fccond to Cicero ; Pollio is a 
great man too, though a fiep below him ; and fo is Livy like- 
wife, though he comes after the other three. But fevcral f ub- 
jefls require feveral excellencies. An orator fiiould be {harp ; 
the tragedian great, and the comedian pleafant. When a roan de* 
claims agaihft vice, let him be bitter ; agatnft danger, bold ; 
againit fortune, proud ; againft ambition, reproachful : let 
bim chide luxury, defame luft ; an Jmpotency ot mind muft bp 
broken. In thefe cafeSy words are the leailpart of an hoaeil 
nan's bufinels. 

In the matter of compofition I would write as I fpeak, with 
eafe and freedom ; for it is more friendly, as well as more natu* 
ral ; and fo much my mchnatien, th^t if I could. make my mind 
vifible to you, I would neither fpeak nor write it. If I put my , 
thoughts in good fenfe, the matter of ornament I Cball leave to 
the orators. There are fome things that a matt may write evea 
as he travels; others that require privacy and leifure. But 
however, it is good in writing, as in other cafes, tp leave the 
beft bits for the jaft. A Philofopher has no more to do than to 
fpeak properly, and in words that exprefs his meaning. And 
this may be done without tofling of the hands, damping, or 
any violent agitation of the body ; without either the' vanity 
of the theatre on the one hand, or an irifipid heavinefs on the 
other. I would have his fpeech ^s plain and fingleas his life ; 
for he is then as good as his word, when both hea^ring him, and 
feeing him, we find him to be the fame pcrfon. And yet if a 

Gg man 
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man can be ef^qoenf, without more pait>s than the thief^ i§ 
worth, let hiro uhs his faculty ; provided that he value himfe^ 
upoc the matter more than upon the words ; and applf him^^tf 
rather to the underftanding than to the fancy *, for this is a 
bufinefsof virtue« not a trial of wit. Who is there that would 
not rather have a healing than a )-hetoricaI FhfJSdan 9 Biit 
for eftceming a roan purely upon the (core of his rhetoric* I 
would asfoon chufe a pilot for a good head of hair. 

In the matter of reading, 1 would fix upon fotne particular 
authors, and make th^m my own. He that is ^very where, is no 
where ; but, like a man that fpendi his life in travel, he has 
many hofly, but fewTriends ; which is the vejfy condftioa of 
him that flcips from one book to another ; the variety does but 
diftradt his head, and, for want of digefting, it turns to corruf^ 
tiott, ibfkead ot nouriftifnent. \\ is a good argument of a well 
compoffd mindf when a man loves home, and to k«ep company 
with himfcif ; whereas a rambling head is a certain fign of a 
Hckly humour* M?iny b<iok5f and many acquaintance^, brin^ 
a roan to a levity of d fpoflcion, and a liking of chacge. What 
is the body the better for meat that will not ftay with it ? N«r 
is theie any thiag more hurtful in the cafe of dtfeafes or 
wounds, ihnn the frequent ihiftiBg of phyfic or plaifiers. Of 
authort^ be fare to make choice of the beft ; and {\% I faid be- 
hx€\ to flick dole to them ; and though you take up others 
by the bye, referve fbme fVleft ones -however for your ftudy 
and letreat. In your reading, you will every day me^^t with 
confolation and fupport, againft poverty, death, and other ca* 
laroities, incidant to human life ; extraA what you Kke ; and 
then (ingle oat fome particular from the refl for that day's me- 
ditation. Reading does notody feed a4kd entertain the under- 
Handing ; but when a man is dosM with one fludy, he relievesf 
himfetf with another ; but flill reading and writing are to be 
taken up by turns. So long as the meat lies whole upon the fto- 
inach, it is a burden to us ; but tipbn the concoAion H pafifs 
into ftrength and blood. And fo it fares with our ftudies ; fo 
long as they lie whole, they pafsJnto the memory withcrut af- 
fecting the uaderftanding ; but, upon meditation, they become 
our own, and fupoly us with ftrtngth and Virtue ; the bee 
that wanders and flips from every ftuwer, difpofes what file has 
gathered into her celts. 

EPIST. III. 

AGAINST A tt SORTS OJ ATFXCTATIOK IN DISCOtT&SX. 

THERE are many merf, (and fome of great fenfe. too), that 
Jofe both the profit ^nd the reputation of good thoughts. 
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by the uaccmtfa mwner of expreffmg ?hem. They love to talk 
id myftti^f and take it for a mark oiwifdom not to be underfiood. , 
Xhey are fo fond of making themfelves public, that ihcy will ^ 
rather be ridiculous .than not taken notice of. When the. 
mind grows fqueamtOi, atid comes to a loathing of things that 
are common, as if tt)ej \teYG/ordid, that fickmefs Detrajs itself in , 
our way of fpeakini too ; for we muft have fiezu iuord^, new com- - 
pq/itiqm ; and it.pa/Ies for ati ornameht,'to borrow fiom other, 
tongues where we may be better fornimed in our own. One 
man prizes bimfelf upon being ^o;fcr^» and talking in pa^abks^' 
another runs himfelf out in words *, and that which he takes on-^ 
ly for copio^St renders hirii to others both ridiculous and iediotts, 
Ochers there are that like the error well enoug^h, but cannot 
come up to it. But take this for a rule ; '* Whercfoev'er the. 
•' fpeech is corrupted, fo is the mind." Some are only for 
vords antiquated, and long fiace ojt 6f date j others only iof 
that which is pofulq^ and coarfe ; and the;^ are both in the. 
\yjong ; for the one takes too httle care, and the other too 
much. Some are for a tough, broken JyUt as if it veie a thir^g; 
Utimanly to pleafe the ear ; bthers are too nice upon the mat- 
ter of ^am^^r, and make it taxhetjifiging than Jpeaiing. Sowt 
aifeft not to be underftood till the end of the period, and hardl|J 
then neither. It is not a good ftyle that is either too bold, ojf 
too ^florid \ the one wants ntodefty, and the other efff^t. Soitie 
arc too fiarcht Sindjbrmal ; others take a pride in being rugged ; 
and if they chance to let fall any thing that is fmootli, ihey 
Ivill trknfpole and mangle it on purpofe, only to maim the 
period, and difappoint a body's ejcpei^ation Yhefe errors 
are commo&ly introduced by iome perfon that is famous for 
bis eloquence ; Others follow Witni aftd lo it pafles into s^Uthioat 
and we are as much out in the chbice of the matter, as in thaj 
of pur words. 

Tfhere are fome ftudies whfch are only mattet of curioftry. 
andtmiof &i|l; others of pleafure, andbfufej but flifl there 
ace many things worth the knowing perhaps, tliat were not 
vorth the learning. It is a huge deaf of time thaj^ i$ fpent iii 
Ravelling sibout words, and captious difputationSi that worl^ 
ys up to an edge, and then nothing; Come^ on it, There are 
lome tricks of wit, like fleight of hand, >^hich amount ro no 
tnore than the tying of knots only to loo^n them again ; and., 
it is the very fallacy that pleafes u«; for fo foon as ever we 
know how they are done, the faiisfaAioii r? at dn end. He 
that (Joes not underftand thefeyj/>^//»w is nevet the worie, an^ 
he that doej? is never the better. U a man ttjlls roe ttiat 1 havj; 
)iorns, I can tell him ag3inf,that I have none, without feeling on 
my forehead. BiOa's '* dilemma makes alf men to be facrile- 
•• giousj" and yetatthcfarae tilhefljaiatain*, that there is no 
G g ^ r«ch 
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fach thing as facriUge. « He that takes to hirofelf,** fays he, 
« vhat belongs to God, contmits facrilege ; but all things be- 
** Jong to God, therefore he that appHes any thing to his own 
•• ufe, is (acrilegious/' On the other fide, the very rifing of 
S temple he makes to he no/acrilege i " For it is," fay he, •• bnt 
•* the taking of foroething out of one place that belongs to 
• God, and removing of it to another that belongs to him too.** 
The fallacy lies in thi5, that though all things belong to him, 
all things are not yet dedicated to him. There is no greater 
eneiry ot truth than overmuch fubtilty of fpeculalion. Pro- 
tagoras will have every thing difputable, and as much to be 
faid for the one fide as for the other. Nay, he makes it ano- 
ther queilion. '« Whether every thing be difputable or no ?" 
There are others that make it a fclmce^ to prove that man 
knows nothings but the former is^ the more tolerable error; 
for the other takes away the very hope of krjo^v ledge ; and it 
is better to know rhat which is fupeifluous than nothing at all. 
And yet it is a kind of intemperance, to defire to know more 
than enough ; tor it makes men trouble(bme, talkative, imper- 
tinent, conceited, ^c. There is a certain hankering after 
learning, ^hich, if it he not put into a Tight waj, hinders and 
(alls f^ul upon itfelf. Wherefore the burden muft be fitted to 
the Qioulders, and no more thnh we are able to bear. It is in 
a great meafure, the faplt of our tutors, that teach their dif- 
ciples rather how to difpute than how to live ; and the learner 
himfelf is aUo to blame, for applying hirofelf to the improve- 
ment rather of his wit than of his mind ; by which means phi- 
lofophy is now turned to philology. Puts grammarian to a /7r- 
gil, he never heeds the pfiilofophy but the Vfr/e\ every man 
(akes notes for his «dwn ftady. Ip the fame meadow the cow 
iiods grafs,\he dog ftarts a hare, and the Xork fnaps a lizard* 
Tully's de rtfuhlica finds wo^-k both for the phihfifher^ the pMlO' 
hger, an<l ihc grammarian. The /lA/ib^/Afr woiiders how it was 
poflible to fpeak fo much againfi Jufitce. The ffi^lofoger makes 
this obfervation, that Rome had two kings; the one without a 
father, and the other without smother ; for it is a queftion, who 
vas Servius's mother, and of Ancus's fithr there is not fo 
much as any mention. The grammarian takes notice, that 
reapfe IS ufed for reipja ; and fep/e (or fiip/e \ and fo every roan 
''makes his notes for his own purpofe, Thefe fooleries apart, let 
vs learn to do gopd to mankind, and to put our knowledge into 
nAion. Our danger is the being miftaken in thing?, not in 
Vords; and in the confounding of good and evil •, fo that our 
Vhole life is but one continued error, and we hve in dependen- 
cy upon to-morrow. There are a world of things to be fturiied 
and learned, and therefore we Ihou Id difcharge the mind of 
things unncceflary, to make yr ay for greater mattei-s. The 
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biriinefs of the fchools is rather a play than a fiudy» and only 
to be done when we can do nothing elfe. There ar<e many 
people that frequent ihero, o«vly to hear-aod not to kam ; and 
they take notes too, not to reform their manners, but to pick 
up ytoris ; which they vent with as little benefit to others as 
they heard them to themfeWes. It cofts us a great deal of time 
and other men's ears a great deal of trouble, to purchafe the 
charader of a learned man ; wherefore I (hali even content 
niyfelf with the coarfer title of an HoneA Man. The woift of 
If is, that there is a vain and idle pleafure in it, which tempts u« 
to fquaoder away many a precious hour to very little purpofe,. 
We fpend ourfelves upon Tub tilties, which may perchance 
. ipake us to be thoup;ht learned, but not good. Wifdom delights- 
inopennefs and (implicity; in the forming of ourhves, rather 
than in the niceties of the fchools, which, at beft, do but br\ng 
us pleafure without profit. And in fhort, the things which the 
fkihfophifs impbfe upon us with fo much pride and vanity, are 
iittle more than the fame leflbns over again which they (<*arned 
at fchool. But fome authors have their oames up, thougK^' 
their difcourfcs oe mean enough ; they difpute and wrangle, 
but they do not edify any farther, than as they keep us from 
ili-doing, or perhaps (lop us in our fpeed to wickednefs. Aii4 
there ought to be a d/fFcrence betwixt the- applaufesof the 
fchools and of the theatre; the one bein^ moved with every 
popular conceit, which does not at ail cok)fift with the dignity 
of the other. Whereas there are fome waitings that il«r up 
ibme generous refolutions, and ^o^ as it were, infpireaman 
with a new foul. They difplay the bleflings of a happy life, 
and poiTefs meat ^he fame time with admiration, and with hope. 
They give roe a veneration for the oracles ©f antiquity, and a 
claim tu them, as to a common inheritance ; for tney are the 
freafure of mankind, and it mufl be my duty to improve the 
flock, and tranfmit irto pofterity. Andjret I do not love to 
hear a man cite Zeno, Cleanthes,. Epicurus, without fpme- 
thingof bis own too. What do I care for the bare hearing of 
that which I may read ? Not but that words of mouth make a 
great impreflion, efpecially when they are the fpeaker's own 
words ; but he that only recites another, n^an's words, is np 
more to me than a notary. Befide that, there is an end oj inven- 
tion, if we reft upon what is invented already; anii he that only 
follows another, is fb far from finding out any thing new, that 
he does not (o much as look for it. I do not pretend all this 
while to be the mafler of truth, but I am yet a mod obftinate 
inquifiior after it. I am no man's ilave ; but as I afcribe moi h 
to great men, I challenge fomething to myfelf. Ojr fore* 
fathers have left us, not only their invention, but matter alfo 
for farther enquiry, and perhaps they might have found out 
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are (btae, that account only rhat f>art of pJulofophy to be profi* 
cable to mankind, which delivers itfdf in particular precepts to 
fmrttcularperfons, without formiog the wJioIe roan ; teaching 
the hoiband (for the purpof^) how to bthavi; himfelf to his 
wife; the father, how to traia up and difci^jline Jiis children, 
and the mafter, how to govern his (ervants. As if any maa 
could be fufficiently inftruAed in the parts of life, without com- 
prehending the whole fum and fcope of it. Others (is AriRo 
the Stoic) are rather for tbe (general decrees of philofophers ; 
which whofoever knows in the main, that perfon under Hands 
in every particular how to tutor himfelf. As he that learns to 
call a dare, when jie has by praAice and exercife gotten a 
true aim, he will na,t only ftrike this or that mark, but what- 
ever he has a-mind to ; fo he that is well informed in the Tvhole^ 
will need no direAion m the /ar/<, but under the principles of a 
l^oodlife, learn how to behave hiw.felf in all the circumflances 
of it. Cteaathes allows the parmnetic^ or preemptive philofiphy^ 
to be in (broe fort proiitabje ; but yet very fhori and defe<a^ve, 
unJeis as it flows from the univerfal underftanding of the heads 
and decrees of philqfqphy. Now, the queftion is, whether this 
alone can make a good man ? and whether it be fuperfiuous 
itfelf; or fo fufficient, as to make all other knowledge appear 
fo} They that will have it fuperfluoiis, argue thus; If the 
eyes be covered, there if no feeing without removing the im- 
pediment ; and in that condition, it is to no parpofe to bid a 
man go to fuch and fuch a place, or to reach this or that wilh 
his hand ; and fo it fares with the mind ; fo long as that con- 
tinoes clouded with ignorance and error, it is idle to give parti- 
cular precepts ; as if you fhould teach a poor man to ad the 
part of a rich ; or one that is hungry how to behave himfelf 
with a full ftomach *, while the one is neceflitous« and the other 
half-f^arved, they are neither of ihem the better for it. And 
then flball we give precepts in tnantfefl cafa, or in doubtfid / The 
former need none, and in the latter, we (hall not be believed. 
Nor is it enough (imply to advife, unlefs we alfo give reafons 
for it. There are two errors which we are liable to in this cafe; 
either the wickednefs of perverfe opinions, which have taken . 
pofTefBon of us ; or at leaft a difpt^fltton to entertain error, 
under any refembUnce of truth. So that ouT wo\ k roufl be, 
either to cure a fick mind, that is already tainted ; or to pre* 
pofTefs an evil inclination, before it comes to an ill habit. Now, 
the decrees of phikfopky enable us ic both .thefe cafes ; nor is 
it poffible, by particulars, to obviate all particular occafionsu 
One man marries a widow, another a maid ;{he may be rich or 
poor, barren or fruitful, young, or ancient; fuperiorj hiferi- 
or, or equal. One man follows public bufiaefs, another flies 
it ; fo that the fame advice that is profitable to tfae one, may 
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be mifchievous to the other. Every one's is a part\cu1ar cafe, 
and muft be fuited with a particular counfel. The laws of 
phthfophy are brief, and exteod to all ; but the variety of 
the other is iacomprehenfible, aod can never make that good to 
all which it promifts to a few. The precepts of wifdoqa lis open, 
but the decrees of it ?.re hidden in the dark. 

Now, m anfwer, it does not hold with the mind, as with the 
eye ; if t^ere be a fuffufion, it it to be helped by remedy, and 
oat by precept. The eye is not to be taught to difiinguiih co- 
lours; but the mind muft be informed what to do in life. And yet 
thephyficran will prefciibe order alio to the patient, as well as 
phyflc; &telkhim,** You muft bring your eye to endure the liQht 
** by degrees; have a care of ftudying upon a full ftomach," ^c. 
We are told, that precepts do neither extin^uilh nor ^bate 
fat(e opinions in us e»i good or evil ; and it ihall be granted, 
that of t:hemfelves they are not able to fubdue vicious inclina- 
tions ; but this does not hinder them from being very ufeful to 
us m conjuD^on with other helps. Firft, as they refrefli ths 
Bietnory, and fecondly, as they bring us to a more diftindi view 
of the parts, which we faw but conlufei^ly in the whole. At 
the fame rate, confolatories and exhortations will be found 
fuperftuous, as well as precepts -, whi^h yet upon daily expe- 
rience we know to be oiherwife. Nay» we are the better, not 
only for the precepts, butior the converfe oi philo/ophers ; for 
we ftill carry away ibmewhat of the tinftureof virtue, whe- 
ther we will or nojjju: the deepeft impreffion they make is up- 
on children. It is urged, that precepts are infufficient with- 
out proof ; but, I fay, that the very auwboikyof the advifer 
g,oes a threat way in the credit of the advice ; as we depend 
upon the opinion of the lawyer, without demanding his reafoa 
fork. And again, whereas the variety of precepts is faid to 
be infinke, I cannot allow it. For the greateft and moft ne- 
cefiTary afFak» are not many ; and for the application to time, 
places, and peifons, the differences are fo fmal), that a few ge- 
neral rules will ferve the turn. Nay, let a man be never fo 
right in his opinion, be may yet be more confirmed in it by ad- 
monition. There *re many things that may aflift a cure, tho* 
they donot perfe^ it; even madmen ihemfclves may be kept in 
awe by meDacesand corre(5lion. But it is a hard matter, I muft 
cdnfefs, to give counfel at a diftance. For advice depends 
rtuch upon the opportunity ; and that perhaps which was very 
' proper, when it waadeiired, may come to be pernicious be- 
fore it be received. Some indeed may be prefcribed, as fome 
remedies, at any diftance, &tranfmiited to pofterity *, but for 
others, a man muft be upon tbe place, and deliberate upon cir- 
cumftances, and be not only prefent, but veatchfu), to firike 
in with the vtrj nick of the occafion. 
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EPIST. V, 

tlNlCA GIVIS AK ACCOUNT OF HIMSILF ; OF HIS STU- 
D118, AMD OF 1119 JKCLiN ATIOMS. 

YOUR letters were old before they came to 1117 hand ; (6 
that I made no inquiry of the incflTenger Vrhat you were 
t-d<in^ ; befidethat; whcre-ever you are, I take it /or grant- 
ed that I know your bufinefs, and that you are ftiU upon the 
great work of pcrfcflingyourieff ; a thing not to be done by 
chance, but by induftry and labour. We are all of us wick- 
ed before we come to be good. We are prepoffeffed, fo that 
ve muft unlearn iniquity, and ftudy virtue. The gVeateft dif- 
ficulty is to begin the enterprize ; for a weak mind is afraid o£ 
new experiments. I have now given over troubling nyfelf for 
fear of you ; becaufe I have that fecurity for your well-doing, 
that never failed any man. Tt»c love of troth and of good- 
Befs 18 be'come habitual to you. It may fo fall out, that fortune 
perhaps may do you an injury ; but there is no fear of your 
doing youifetf one. Go on as you have begun, and compofe 
your refolutions ; not to an efFeminate eafe, but to a frame of 
virtuous quiet. It iia double kindnefs that you call me to fo 
llrid^an account of my time ; that nothing lefs than a diary of 
fry life will fatisfy you ; for I take it as a mark, both of your 
good opinion, and of yourfriendfliip ; the former, in believing 
that I do nothing which I care to conceal ; and the other, m 
onuring yourfelf that I will make you the confidant of all my 
fecrets. I will hereafter fet a watch upon myfeif, and do as you 
would have me ; and acqiTaint you « not only with the courfe 
and method, but with the very bufinefsof my life. 

This day Thave had entire to myfeif, without a^y knocking 
at my door, or lifting up of the hanging ; but I have divided it 
betwixt my book and my bed, and been left at liberty to do my 
own bufJn^fs j for all the impertinents were either at the thea- 
tre, at bowls, or at the horfe match. My body does n©t re- 
quire much exerctfe, and I am beholden to my age for it ; a lit-' 
tie makes me weary ; and that is the end alfo of that which is 
moft robufl. My dinner is a piece of dry bread, without a ta«' 
ble, and without foilin<y my fingers. My fleepsare fhort,and 
in truth a little doubtful betwixt Humberiog and waking. One 
while I am refledVing upon the errors of antiquity ; and then I ' 
apply myfeif- to the corrcfting of my own. In my leading, 
with reverence to the ancients, fome things I take, others I al- 
ter ; and fome again I reject ; others I invent ; without enthral- 
rng myft If fo to another's judgment, as not to preferve th^ free- 
dom of my own. Sometimes of a fudden, in the middle of my 
meditations, my ears are ftruck with the flkout of a thoufand 
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jieople together, from foms fpedtacle or other ; the isoife dof» 
not at all dircompofe cny thoughts ; it is no more to mcr thaqi 
the dathlag of waves, er the wind iaa wood ; hut poiEbljr 
foipetimes it may divert ,them. •*. Good Lord," think I, " if. 
'* men would but ezercire their brains, as they do their bodies; 
" and take as much pains for Virtue, as they, do for pleafure I*' 
For difficulties ilren^then the mi;;id, a$ well as lahoui; does the i 
l^ody. 

You ceil me, that you want my books more than my coun<P 
fels^ which 1 take juft as as kindly, as if you flhould have afke4 
me for my pidlure/ for I have the very fame opinion oi my 
wi*, that I havp of my beauty, you flball have both the one 
and the other, with my very felf into the bargain^ 

In the examination of my own heart, I find fome vices that 
lie open ; others more obfcure^ and out of fight; and fomp 
that take me only by lits^ Which laft I Jook upon as the'moft 
dangerous and troublefom^ ; for they lie upon the catcb, and 
)^eep a man upon a perpetual guard ; being neither provided 
againft them, as in a ftite ot war ; nor lecure^ as in any af- 
fp ranee of peace, To fay the truth, we are all of us as crutl | 
as^ambitiotis, and as luxurious as ogr feUoKs, |5utwe van: 
the fortune, or the occafpn, perchance, to mew it. When 
the fnake is frozen, itis faie; but the poifon is ftill in it, though 
it be numbedf We hate upftarts, that ule their pov*er with in- 
folence; when yet if Vfe had the fame means, it is odds that we 
fcould do the fame thingourfelves. Oj\y our corruptions ar^ 
private, for want of opportunity to employ them. Somp 
things we loolf upon as fuperfluous ; and others, as qot worth 
:he while, But we never confidei, that we pay d**ardt for 
that which we pretend to receive ^ram; as anxiety, lofs of 
credit, liberty, and time. So cheap is every man in effcdti 
that pretends to be moft dear to hio^f^lf' C30tne are dipt in 
their lulU* asinariver*, there muft be a hand to help them 
out; others are ftrapgely carelefs of good counfel"; and ye( 
\/ell enough dif^ofed to follow e:^ample* Some again muft bi? 
forced to their duties , becaufe there i$ no good to be done up* 
on them by perfuafion. But out of the whole race of mankind 
how few are there that are able to help themfelves ? Being 
thusconfcipus ot our own frailty, we Chould do well to keep pur- 
-feives quiet ^ and not to truft weak minds with wine, beauty, 
or pleafure. We have much ado, you fee, to keep our feet/ 
Upon dry ground ; what will become of us then, if we ven- 
ture ourfelves whereit is flippery? It is not to fiy, " This is 
*' ahar^ leffon and we cannot go through with, it :" for wecaft 
if wc would endeavour it ; but if e canno$- becaufe we give it lor 
granted that^e ^f?«»c/, without trying whether Mt can or ;w. 
^ud whatts the meaning of all this, b,ut that Ve are pleafed 
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trith ourTices, and willing; tobemafteredbythem? fotbatvehad 
rather excufe than caft rhem off. The true re afon is, we tuiff not ; 
but the pretence is, that we cannot \ and we' are not only under 
a fuctffitjtA error, but the very love of it. 

To gi?e you now a brief of my own character ; I am none 
of thofc that take delight in tumults, and in ftruggling with 
dtfficuhtes. I had rather be quiet, than in arms ; for Z ac- 
count It my duty to bear up againftili fortune ; but ftill with- 
out chufing it. I am no friend to contention; efpecially to 
that of the bar ; but I am very (nuch a fervaat to all honeft bu- 
iinefs, that may be done in a corner. And there is no retread 
fo unhappy, as not to yield entertainment for a great mind; 
by which a man may make bimfelf profitable, both to his coun- 
try and to his friends, by his wlidom, by his intereft, and by 
his counff 1. It is the part of a good patriot to prefer men of 
vonh ; CO defenl the innocent ; to provide good laws ; and to 
advlfe In war, and in peace. But is not he as good a patriot, 
that inftruAs youth in virtue ; that fumtfties the world with 
precepts of morality ; and keeps human nature within the 
bounds of right reafon ? Who is the greater man ^ he that 
pronounces a fentence upon the bench, or he that in his ftudy 
reads us a leAure of juftice, piety, patience, fortitude ; the 
knowledge of heaven, the contempt of death, and thebleffing, 
of a good confcience ? The foldier that guards the ammuniti- 
on and baggage, is as neceffary as he that fights the battle. 
Was not Cato a greater example than either TJlyfles or Her- 
cules ? They had th«r fame, you know of being indefatigable ; 
defpifers of pleafure, and great couqiierors, both of their 
enemies, and of their appetites. But Cato, I mufi confefs, 
had no encounters with mon fie rs; nor did he fall into thofe^ 
times of credulity, when people believe^, that the weight of 
the heavens refied upon one man's fiioulders. But he grappled 
with ambition, U the unlimited defire of power,which the whole 
world, r\ivided under a triwirvirate, was not able to fatisfy. He 
oppofed himfelf to the vices of a degenerate city, even when it 
was now finking under its own weight. He ftood fingle, and 
fupported the falling commonwealth, until at laft, asinfepara- 
ble friends, they were crufhed together ; for neither would 
Catofurvive the public lij>erty, nor did that liberty outlive 
Cato. To give you now a farther account of myfeli; lam 
naturally a friend to all the Tulf*s and methods of fobriety and 
moderation. I like the old fafhioned plate that was left me by 
my country-father ; it is plain and heavy ; and yet for all this, 
there is a kind of dazzling, methinks, in the ofientations of 
fplendor and luxury* But it firikes the eye more than the 
mind ; and though it may fiiake a wife man it cannot aher him. 
Yet it fends me home many time? fadder p<rrhaps, thaa I vent 
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Out; but yet, I hope not vorfe, tbough not wkboot l«iiie(e- 
cret di^Tattsfa^Hoii at my ow« coinittioa. ' Upoo thtle tlioughti 
Ibeukemyrelf t6 itny philofophy ; and then, -iMtbiakv, I mi 
not well, unlefs 1 put Myfeifioto Ibme public employneiit ; 
not for the honour, or the profit of it ; but only to placf «yltlf 
in a ftatioQ \there I may be fervkeaUe to my country, and tt> 
my friends. But when I coine* or the other fide, to coiilider 
the uneaiiaefs, the abuf^^s, and the loft of time that attcndt 
public affairs, I get me home again as faft as I can, and take 
up a refolution of fpending the remainder of my days within the 
privacy of my own walls. How great a madneis is it to fet our 
hearts upon trifles ; e^ectaUy co the «egle^ of the nmft feri- 
ous offices of our lives, and the rooft important end of our 
being ? How mjferable, at well as ihort, is their life, that 
compafs with great labour what they pofiefs with f^reater; 
and ti»ld with anxiety, what ^y acquire with trouble! Bu€ 
wf are governed ta ajl things by opinion^ and every tbin^r it 
to us as we believe it, What ii psveriy but a frivdtim ; and 
not intended of what a man kas, but of that which he hat 
Kci^ The $;rsat fobje^ of human calamitlee is Mrnuj* VL%k»^ 
ali the reft together, as death, ftcknefs, fear, deiire, pain, 
labour ; and thofe which prpceed irom mmey exceed them all. 
It is a wonderful folly that of tumblers, rope-dancers, divers; ^ 
what pains they take, and what haitards ch€y run, foranin* 
confiderabie gain! And yet we have not patience for the 
thoufandth pare of that trouble* though it would put ua into 
the pofiefOon of an everlafting quiet. £picurus, for expert 
ment fake, coufined himfeif to aiiarrower allowance, than 
^ that of the fevereft priibas to the moft capital ofienders ; and 
found himfeif at eafe too in a ilrider diet than a man io tho 
worft conditit»n needs to fear. This was to prevent fortune, 
and tofruftrate t^e worft which (he can do. We&ouM never 
know any thfog to be {uperfinous but by the wan: of it. How- 
many things do we provide eiaily becaufe others have them, and 
for faihion*iake ? Caligula ofleroi Demetrius Five Thouiand 
crowns; who rejefied them with a fmiie, as who fhouii fay, ** It 
** was fo little, it did him no honour the refuiiogof it. Nothin^^ 
" lefs,** fays he, *• than the offer of his whole cmpiie would 
" have t^n. a temptation to have tried the firmncft of my. 
" Virtae." By tbui contempt of ricbes, is iatended only tte 
fearlefs po/ielBon of them. . And the way to attain that, is to 
perfuade ourfelves, that we may live happily without them. 
How many of thofe things, which rcafbn formetly told us 
were fuperiluous and minricak do we now find to be to by ex*^ 
perience ? But we are milled by the coLinterfcit of good on th# 
one hand, and the fufpiciwi of evil on the ether. Not that 
riches are aaefljciem caufe of mtfchief -, but they are a prece^ 

dent 
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liffi.t caufe by vay of irrttaMon and attraaion. For they 
"bavf ij near a reCeuiblance of good, that mull people take 
them tc be good. -Niy, Virtue itfe If isalfoa precedent caufe 
of evil; as many ate envkd for their wildom, or for their 
juftice ; which docs not anfe from the thing itfelf, but from the 
ineprovable power of Viitu<', that forces all men to admtrey 
ami to love it. That it oot^g^oo^, that is Pior4 advantagaxn to us, 
but that which is only fo« 

LPIST, VI. 

THE ILISSIMGI 01 A VIR'**UOVt HBTIHIMIMT* 

THERE is no opportunity efcapes me, of enquirin^y where 
you are, m hat you do, and what company you keep ; & I 
atii MTctl t^nou^hplealed, thatlcanhearnothinf^cooceraiag you, 
for .t (b;:ws that you live retired. Not but that I durft truft 
you uiin the wide world too ; but, fuch a general converfa- 
tion, hoMcver is not eafy ; nor is it abfolutely fafe neither ; for 
thuu}>h it ih mlJ not corrupt you, it would yet hinder you* 
Now, whercfocver you are, kcow, that I am with you; and 
you 9 re (o to \\< , as if I both heard and faw it. Your letters 
are really blrfli igs to me, an^ the f^nie of your impiovemeotf 
relieves ine, eveif under the conflderation of my own decay. 
Kemembc*!' that tts I am old, fo are you mortal. ]^e true to' 
yourfelf, and examine yourfelf, whether you be of the fame 
mind to day, that you were yeftciday ; for that is a fign of 
peiie^ wifdom. And yer srive me leave to tell yoa, that though 
a Changs' of mind be a tokt^n of imperfection, it is the buiinefs 
of my age to unwiil one d^y that which I willed another. And 
let me rtcommend it to your pradlice too, in many cafes ; for 
the abatement of ourappetitrs, and of our errors, is the beft 
entertaiiimentof minkind. It is for young men to gather kqowv 
Icdg^, and for old men to ufe it ; and aHure yourfelf, that no 
man givt^s a iairer account of his rime, than he that makes ic 
his daily ftudy to make nimftrlf better. If you be in healthy 
and think it worth your while to become the ma ft er of yourfelf ; 
it is my defire and my advice, that you apply yourfelf to wif^ 
doro with your whole heart ; and judge of your improvement, 
not by what you fpeak, of by what you wiite ; but by the firm- 
nefs ot.your nund, . and the govt-vi^ment of your pafiionst 
What exiremities have fome men endured m fieges ; even for 
the ambition and inrereft of oiher people { And (hall not n 
man ventuie the crofTing of an intemperate lufl, for the con- 
quefk of hirofelf ? You do very well to betake yourfelf to a 
private life ; and better yet in keeping of that privacy pri- 
i^ate. Fox, otherwife, your retreat would look like ollentati- 

onj 
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ett) the grcatcft a6\ions of our lives are thofe that we do in a 
rcceis from bufinefs ; befide, that there arefome governments 
and employments, that a roan would not have any thing to do 
IV i thai. And then it is to be confifdered that public offices, antl 
commiffioos are cortimonly bought with our money ; whereas, 
the great blelLngsofleifure ftnd privacy coft us nothing. Con- 
templation is undoubtedly the beft entertainment of peace ; 
and ohly> fliorter cut to heaven itf<:H ; over and above that, 
bufinefs makes us troubleforoe to others, and unquiet to our-- 
felves ; for the end of one appetite or drli^n, is tne beginning 
of anotiier ; to fay nothing of theexpenceof time in vexati- 
ous attendances and the danger of competitors. Such. a man, 
perhaps, has more friends at court than I have ; a larger train ; 
a fairer eftate, more profitable offices ; and more illuftrious ti- 
tles^ but what do I care to be overcome by men in fome cafes ; 
fo longas^f/«wis overcome by me in all^ Thefe confiderati- 
ons (hould havebeen earlier; for it is too late, in the article 
of death, to projeift the happinefs of life. And yet there is no 
age better adapted to Virtue, than that which comes by fmny 
experrmentsj and long fufFerings, to the knowledge oi it ; for 
our lufts are then weak, and our judgment llrong, and wif- 
dom is the effedl of time. 

Some are,of opinion, that we come to the knowledge of 
Virtue by chance; (which were an indignity) ; others, by ob- 
fervation ; and comparing matters of fad one witlranother ; 
the underila tiding, by a kind of analogy t approving; this or 
that for good and honeft.' Thefe are two points, which others 
make whoilp different; but the Stoics only divide them. Some 
will have eveiy thing to be good, that is beneficial to us ; as 
money, wine, and fo lower, to the meaneft things we ufe. And 
they reckon tfiat to be honefi, where there is a reafonable dif* 
chargi" of a common duty; as reverence to a parent, tender- 
ne'fs to a friend, the expofing of ourfelves for our country, 
and the regulating of our lives according to moderation and 
prudence. The Stoics reckon them to be two; but fo, as to ' 
tn^ke thofe two yefout o£ one. They will have nothing to be 
good but what is hontfl ; nor any thing to be honefl but that 
which is good ; fo that in fome fort they aie mixed and infcpa- 
rable. There are fome rhlngs that are neither go6d nor bad; 
as war, embafl^y, jurifc)i6lion ; but thefe, in the laudable^ad- 
miniftration of them, do, of doubtful, become good ; which 
good is only a confequent upon honefly ; but bonefly is good 
in itfelf, and the other flows fiom it. Ihereare feme anions 
that feem tO'US matter of benignity, humanity, generofity, re- 
folurion ; which we ar^apt to admire as perfefl : and yet, upon 
further examination, we find, that great vices were concealed 
under thp r^fcmbUnces of eminent Virtues. Glorious anions 
. * . . arc 
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are Ae imges et Virtue, bot yet maay tUfi|»s ieem to be f^oo^ 
tkftc are evil, ^ii4 evil cDi^c are good; aad the ikill isr to dif- 
tio|Poifti lietwizt thtogfi that are fomiKh alike io (he v, and fo 
tfiff jreeiDfr 15 tStA, We are led to tlie onderftandifig of Yir- 
l«e» by the congruicy ve find h» faeh and foch adtoaa to 
■atui^, and right reafoii ; by th^ order, grace, aad conftancy 
of cbeia; and by a certain majefty aad f^reatoe&v that furpaf- 
lea ail oiher things. From hence proceeds a happy life; to 
vbich Bothing comet amift ; bat, on the contrary, every thing 
focceeda to our very with. There is no wraeglmpr with fortaar, 
■• being out of humour for acctdeatt; whatfoever befalls me 
is my lot, and whether in appearaace it be good or bad, it is 
God's pleafure ; and it is my diny to bear it. When a »aa 
has once gotten a habit of Virtue, all hi^ a^oas are copal ; 
beUcooftaatty one and the fame maa $ and be does veil, not 
only opoa counsel, but out of coftom too. Shall I tettyon 
iiov,ta a word, the fum of human duty ? Patiencer where we are 
to fuffrr ; and Prudtnc^ in things we do. It is a frequent eom- 
plaint ia !he world, that the things w« cajoy are but few, traa- 
Scory, and uncertain ; fo ungrateful a cooftruflioii do we 
B>lce of the Divine Bounty. Hence it is, that we are neither 
villing to die, nor contented to live ; betwiat the fear of tJte 
oae, aad tre deteftation of the other* Hence it is, that v« are 
perpetually fliiftiog of counfels; aad Wh craving of more; be- 
caafe chat which we call felicity, is not able to fill us. Aad 
what is the Feafon, but that vc are not yet come to that iai- 
aenie aad iafuperable good, whirti leaves us nothing further 
CD defire? In that bleffed eftate we feel no want; we are 
abundantly pleafed with what we have; and what we have not, 
vedonot regard; fo that every thing' is great, becaufeitis 
fiiificient. If we quit this hold, there will be no place for the 
offices of faith and piety ; m the drfcharge whereof, we muik 
both fuA^r many things that the world calls evif ; and part wrth 
many things which are commonly accounted good. True joy 
iaeverlafting; pleafures are falfe and fugitive. Ittaa great 
encouragement to -well doings that when w'fe are once in the 
pofftifi^n of Virtue, it is owr own for cfver. While I fpeak 
this to you, I prefcribe to myfelf ; what I write, I read ; and 
Teduce ail my meditations to the ordeinngof my own maaaers. 
There is nothing fo mean and ordinary but it 13 fllu fixated by 
Virtue ; and externals are of no more ufe to it, than the light 
of a candle to the glory of the fun. 

Itis often cbjeSed to me, thai I advHe people to quit the 
voild, to retire, and content themfelves with a good confcience. 
But what becomes of your precepts then, (fay they), that 
enjoin us ro die ii; ad!ion ? To whom Imufilafwer, ** That 
* I am never more ia aSion than wbea i am alone m my 
• " ftudj ; 
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« ftudy; where 1 have only locked up myfelf in private, to 
«• attend the buiinefs of the pubfic. I do not lofe fo much ' 
" as one day ; nay, and part of the night tool borrotjr for my 
.«« book. When my eyes will fcrve me nb longer, I fall afle^p ; 
** uni until then I work. I have retired myfelf^ not .only irorA 
*< men, but from faufiaefs alfo v and my own, in the firft place^ 
** to attend the fervice of pofteritv •, in.tiope, that ^hat I nbvr. 
*1 write> may^ in fome meafure, be profitable to future gene- 
" rations/' 

But it 19 tio. neV thiiig^lkaowi to. calbmniate virtue aad 
jjood men ; fur fick ,eyeS will not endure the light ; but, like 
iin^ &f m^i they fly froni it in to their holes. Why does, fuch 
aman talk fo much aihxs pKhJophj^ k, yet live in magbificenrce ? 
Of contemning riches, life, health; and yet cherifhand main* 
tain th^m with tBe gfeateft care imaginable? Banifhrnent^ he 
fays, is batanidl^n»me ; and yet he can grow old within hi$i 
own walls. He i;iut^.nodifierence betwixt a long, life ^nd & 
fliort 'f and yet he fpfns 6\st bis own as far as it wiil go. The 
thiorg Is this, he does not contemn temporary blcfliogs, £b as 
to refufe, or drivi them away % but if they, come, they are wel- 
cdme; }f not, he will neirer break hi^ heart for the want of 
them-y he takeir them into hia houl^ not into hia foul ; and he 
nisikes urfe of them only a-s matter for hi^ Virtue, to work, 
uppn^' There ia nro doubt but a #t{e m^n may (hew htmfeif. 
better in riches, than ta poverty ; that is to fay, his tenipe-, 
ranee, bis liberkHty^ hir magnificence, providence, and pru-. 
di-nce^ "will be more confpicuous. He will be a wife mait fiill, if 
he Qrou^d want a leg or an arm ; but yet he had rather be per- 
fect. He is pleafed . with ^wealth, as he would be i,t fea 
with 9 fair wind ; or witb, a glance of the warm fun in a £rofty 
morning ; {o that the things which we calk indifl^reat, arenoc 
yofi without their valiie ; and fom^^reater tKan xrth^rs^. But 
with this difibredce, betwixt the /W^j^A^'and the common peo- 
ple, riches are the fervantaof the one, and the mafters of. the 
other* From the one if the.y depart, they carry away ttothih|j 
but thenvfelves ; but from the otfitr they take away the very 
heart and peice of f he poflefTor along with them ^ It is true, 
that if I might have my choice^ I would have health and 
ftreh^th ; and yet if I cobe to be vifited with pain or fkknefs 
IwilI.e&deavouT'td improve therii to ray advantage, by mak- 
inlg a righteous judgment of them ; a9 1 ought ta do of all the ap- 
poiatnHrbtf of Providence, 86 that as they are not. good in 
themffilves, neither are they evil ;ciiut matter of exfrcife for 
oil^r Virtues ; of temperance on the one hand, and of reiigna- 
tioB on the other. 
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EPIST; VII. 

Of IMPI&TINIKT STUDIES, AN.I> IMPERTINENT MEI^, 

HE that duly confiders the bufinefs of life and death, wilt 
find, that he has little time to fpare from that fludy ; and 
yet how we trifle away our hours upon impertinent niceties 
and cavils !. Will Plato's imaginary, ideas make me an honeft 
man ? There is neither certainty in them, nor fubfiance^ 
•* A moufe is a fy liable ; but a fy liable does not cat cheefe ; 
•• therefore a moufe dues not eac theefe." Oh! thefc childifii 
Mhtbl Is it for this we fpend our blood, and our ^ood hu- 
mour, and grow ^rey in our clofets ? We are a jefling, when 
ve (hould be helpin;^ the.miferable ; as well ourfelves as others. 
There is no fporting widi men in.difiicTs. The felicity. of 
mankind depends upon the coun(el of Vhilofcphers. Let us 
rather confider what nature has mr.de fuperfluous, and u^bat 
neceflTary; how eafy our conditions are, and how delicious 
that life, which ts}e:overned by reafon rather than opinion. There 
are impertinent ftodiet as wril as impertinent men. Didymus 
the grafnfl()arian wjote 4000 boc:ks ; therein he is much con* 
cerned todifcover where Hcroer was born; who was £ti£as's 
true mother; and wh^.ther Anacreon was. the greater whore- 
mafter or drunkard ; with other fopperies, that a man would 
labour to forget, if he knew thtm. Is it not an important 
gueftion, which of the two was firft, the mallet or the tongs? 
Some people are extremely inquifitive,to know how many oars 
Ulyffes had; which was lirft wiitten, the Iliads, or the Odyifes; 
or if they were both done by the lame hand. A man is never 
a jot the more learned ior this curibfity, but much the more 
troublefome. Am I ever the more jufl, the more moderate, va- 
liant, or libera], tor knowings that Curius Dentatus was the 
firft that carried elephants in triumph? Teach me ray duty to 
Providence, to my nei^^hbour, and to myfelf ; to difpiate with 
Socrates; to doubt with Carneades; to let up my refl, with 
Epicurus; to mafter my appetites, with the Stoics; and to 
renounce the world, with the Cynic. What a deal of bufinefs 
t^iere is, firft, to make Homer a pJakfophtx and fecondly, in 
what claffii to range him? One will have him to be a Stoic^Ti 
friend to Virtue, and an enemy to pleafiire ; preferring ho- 
n«ftyeven to immortality itfelf;. another makes him an Epicu- 
rean ; one that loves his quiet, and to fpend his time in good 
company; fome are pofitive in it, that he was a Peripatetic \ 
and others, that he was a Sceptic, But it is clear, that in be- 
ing all thefe thipgs, he was not any on« of them. . Thefe divided 
opinions do not at ail hinder us from agreeing^upon th^ main^ 
that he was a wife man. Let us therefore apply ourfelves to 
tUofe things that made him fo, and even let the refl alone. 

It 
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iM^as a pteafant humour oF Calvicius Sabini3S» a rich man, 
and one that managed a very good fortune with a verj iii pjacc. 
He had neither wit nor memory ; but would fain pais for % 
learned man» and fotook feveral into his family ; and whatlb- 
cver they knew>he affumei to hii^if^f. There are a foir of 
people, that are oever w<fll but at theatres, fptr^ftacles, and pubr 
fie places ; men of bufin^fs, bu^ it is only in their faces*; for 
they wander up and dpnn without any defign *, like pi/mires^ 
eagerand empty; and every thing they do is only as if happens. 
This is an humour, which a man may call ^ kind of Vrftlefs lazi- 
nefs. Others you (hall have, that arepeipetu«lly In hafle, «si£ 
they were crying Fire^ or running for a midwife ; and all this 
hurry, perhaps, only to lalu^c fome body that had po mind 
to take notice of them ; oi Ibme fuch trivial errand. At night, 
'Wfhen they come home tired and weaiy^ rfk them ^hy they went 
out? wher^ they haye been ? a,nd what they hiive done f it is 
a very flv;nder account they are able to give you; and yet the 
next da^y, they take the {d^mt jaunt over again ; this is a kmd 
of fant^fttcal induftry, a great deal of pains taken to no pur- 
pofe at all ; twenty vifits made, and no body at home, (they 
themfelvcs leaft of all). They that have this vice, are com- 
monly hearkeners, tale-bearers, newfmongers, meddlers in other 
peoples affairs, and curious afttr fecrets, wl^ich a man can 
neither fafely hear nor report. Xhefe men of idle employment, 
that run up and down, eternally vexing others, and \hemfelves 
too; that thruft therofelves into all companies ; wbat do they 
get by it ? One man is aileep, another at fupper, a third ii| 
cpmpaoy* a fourth in haf)^, a fifth gives them thc^flip; and 
when their fojly has gone the round, they clofe up the day with 
ihame and repentance. Whereas Zcno, Pythagoras, Democri- 
tus, Ariftotle, Tl^eophraflus, and all the patron^ of philofophyt 
and Virtue ; they are always at leifure, and in good humour ; 
familiar, profitable ; a man never comes away empty-handed 
from th^m ; but full of comfort and fatisfadtion ; th( y make 
all parages prefent to us; or us their contemporaries. The 
doors of thefe mei^ are open night and day ; and in their con« 
verfatipn there is rtiither danger, treachery, nor expenee ; but 
.we are' the wifer, the happier, and the richer for Jt. How 
blefledly does a man (pend his time in this companfi <irhere he 
ipay advife in all the difficultieft of life { Here is counfel with-n 
out reproach, and praife without flattery. We (:annot Be tha 
chufers of our own parents, but of our friends we may ; and 
adopt ourfelves into thefe noble families. This is the way of 
making mortality, in a manner, lo b^ immortal ; the time pafl 
ve mai^e to be our own by rememberance ; the piefent, by 
ufe ; and the future, by providence and fore fij/ht. That only 
fnjiy properly bp fa'id to be the long life, thart draws all ages 
' ^ I > ^ int<i 
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into one; andthtta (bort one, that fer^rets the|Md), na^edb 
the prefent^and tsfo)icitou« for the tim« td com^ huiM u n^i 
jret fufficient to know what PLato or Zenoiaid^ uttleia we mak^ 
U all our own by )faHt and fira3ice\ aiaxl improve both the 
vorldandourfelvesyby an example of life anlketibble to their 
precepts. 

EpisT. yni. 

AGAINST SINGULARITY OB MAN^saS ANS StHATZOUt* ' 

yT is the bumour of many people, to be fiogukr in their 
I drefs and manner of life ;- only to the end that they may be 
taken notice of; llicir cMhes, forfooth, muft^be cbarf&^nd 
ilovenly, their heads and beards negle6(ed> their lodgin/rs up- 
on the ground, and they liv» in an open defknce of nsoney, 
What IS all this, upon the whole i but an ambitious v^ 
nity that has crept in at the back-door ? A wife man will keep 
himfelf clear of all thefe fooleries, without dift^Jtbing. pubHci 
cuftoips, or making himfelf a gasmg-ftock to the people, ^t 
will this fecgre him, thinly you? lean no more' warrant it, 
than that a temperate man (hall have his health ; but it is^ery 
probable that it may. A p}^ilof(^ker has enough to do to ft^iid 
light in the world, let him be never To modeft ; an^d' his outfnie 
ikall be ftlU like that of other people, let theni be cevet fo un? 
like within. His garments {halt be tielther rich, nor fordUk 
No matter for arms, mottoes, and other cqriofit^s upon bis 
phte ; but he (hall not yet make it a mattetof confcie^ce, to! 
have no plate at all. He that likes an earthen veffel as well- 
as a filver^. has not a greater mind thanf he that u(bs plate, and- 
reckons it as dirt. It Is our duty to live better than the com- 
. mon people^ but not in oppoQtion to them ; as r if phikfoph^ 
vere a faAion \ for by fo doing, inilead of reforming and gain* 
|ng upon them; we drive them away; and when they Utid it -un* 
reafonable to imitate us in all things, they will folio w us in no-' 
thing. Our bufinefs muft be. to live according to nature, and; 
to own the fenfe of outward tbmgs with other people \ not to 
torment the body ?- and with exdanDations againft that which ir 
fweet and cleanly, to delight in naftittefs \ and to ufe^ not only 
a coarfe, but a fluttifh &'ofFennve.diet Wifdorapreacheslempc-' 
rance^ not mortification; & a man may beaverygoodirufba'od;- 
without being a floven. He that fleers a middfe courfe be- 
twixt virtue and popularity ; that is to fay, betwixt good ma n*' 
nefs and difcretion, (hall gain both approbation and reverence.' 
But what if a raab govern himfelf in his clothed, m his diet, in 
bis exercifes as he ought to do ? It. Is not that his garments, his 
meat & drink or his walking^ are things Amply good ; but4t is 
the tenor of a man's life, and^he conformity of it to right na- 
ture 



ADd the ordin^rjFufe.Qf txterqi^; fchfo^ b* kriwitftlhivg tofvbai^ 
fore, the p^apk W4l;kK or ta ent^rt^ia a«< idW hour ; but a fadf 
f(»r the fdrminpr Qjf tJ^mia4» and the>g^uidaiioe of huioaft fcf«l. 
And a wjr« i9dQbOito.uld s^ro lt^& 9& he diftam'fe§».attdtitr aH poiiit» 
b^ likf; hti9&li*; aJAC^ 19 the iirft f\e^i foii ik vAJiu.« u|M)iirhifniiyf« 
b.efore he can pn9e^d t0.<ke€<>n»e v^ltutbJeto cil^ers. Aswallour 
g.Qod d^ed^ aao>ur e.iriX coineihoire to us at laft; he tha« is 
ci)arit^bic^ mabes.otbera io b^ his e^vaiDple^ ^d: finds tb« com*, 
fort. of tha& chai'Ujp;,whieii.he'waQt«» it hJii)kl& H^ that ist cru- 
et^ (eJdam.fiads merjcy. b issa.bni'd meuer fpr a? wi/e msui tobo^ 
hfiih populai; aad< vir^up^ji vfoc kfi mu& be like (ihe people that 
\«^ould QbJi^:tMnii; and the fcindae^ of diibon^aft meekinot (a« 
bi» acquired, by honefijiQeaoS) Be UMes. byt rieafoiii not by cuf*. 
torn ; hci Oipqatlie verjr conv^irla^oi) i^f Uie mt^mperate atKt^ 
a^bi^oi}s, ^ H^ knptgs tjh&daD^ar o£ great^ enmnplas oF\iaclied^ 
iiefsi and: that public errors iinpofe upon the- worlds undm* tW 
aMthprtty,Qfi pneq^deiUs ;. forft^cy t^fc© for gfTaiHed,. that they/ 
are npvjQr.aiitiof the w^f , fp Ipng^aa thoj^ keep* the- road* 

\ye are: befet with dapp^Si, afi4 therieforeia-, Mfeife raari fliouM 
basrebi$4 vittue«; in, co9ti^u^|) resKiifldsf to en<!ounter them^ 
Whet/)er \>pymi^i loft of friendfig. pains* fickneft- or the like; 
h^ ftiUiO)2^iitAJn«'hiapf>ft:;; Mfher!ei^a fQoMafiirpriftxi'rat every^' 
things aad afraid of his vse4^;fqfeovr^; either he aiakf»s;no.r«». 
fiftance at.all, or elfe.he dqe9>it b^ halyeft* ^c^willneithen tate- 
advice frjoiKiQtb|^5) norilqoli^^Q himf<^if ; herAcJkpntii p<m^f ^^Ajr, 
as a thing not.worthhif t|ai^i.an4]if«h$^can>b^t'g^<the repu«. 
tatio.n.offag90d maot* >Hin^9 the^ c<)qifn9iHp^f3le» he^takeetog^ 
fartbei: care, b.ut aciiPMPts .that >he.ha$, di^njGtihisidiii^j 

7«]t «i«is4iHa9>ctr AiV^xoi^^iiii^e^A^iH^iH^A miip^urMP* »oDn 

'HEN I call Clafanu^ my fehoDlfeJlovi, I; n^eed-* not: it^y* 
any tbiag. mprej of hi& i^<v havingjtoW , yov, tlwt- he»« 
aad liVitxficonUmpmipm. You wouldivot ifiHigi«e bo^w^ green 
apd,vigoroushis ntiad :i8».aiid the pecpietyaljcpn&ii^ithatie has** 
wjitb.hi^:bftEl^, They. vTfire naturailjr Ul-maidied ; oiileC^ito- 
fbeiVc^tbaiA generous,:, fpiifit^ni^ff be. loig^drunder ac^.flnape. 
He has.furoiQumed all ditihiul^ea *, . and froai: the contempt of 
bimfelfv is advanjced toahe p/osuejmpit.of . aU vtMngis ^elfe. When* 
I confider .him wcUy tnethipk^ bi$^,liody/appea.c«ito«ie as fair as/ 
hisniindM If aaiure CQuid.:hay^>brptighi thj^fo^l D<i|cediAtO'. 
tbeL\«o^W>» p^rha|)sftei5ttiauld. haiL«:dpne. h% bwiryet-fbedoeas. 
a greater tbinig«. in exalting^tbat fouUbeyeall impediments of 
the ikOhb Iias;a,g,rf|tt4)appii|$;fs^. to^f^eferve tim i^He of ^he? 

mio4 
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^tod in the decay of the body ; and to fee the lofe of appetitf 
more than rcouited with the love of virtue. But whether I 
oire this comtoit to my a^e, or to xvifdom, \% the aueftlon. Aod 
whether, if 1 could any loncr^r, I would Dot fiili do the famt 
things over again, which I ought not to do. If age> had no 
oiher pleafure than this, that it neither cares for any thing, 
nor it tnds in need of any thing ; it were a great one to me, 
to have- left all ray painful and troublefome lufts behind me. 
But •* it IS uneafy/' you will fay, •• to be always in (ear of 
•• death." As it that apprrhenfion did not concern a young 
man as well as an old ; or that death only called us according 
to our years. I am however beholden to cay old dge, that has 
now confined me to my bed; and put me out of condition of 
^okng thofe things any longer, which I (houU «of do. The left 
my mind has to do with my body, the better ; and if age puts 
•n end to my defires, and does the bufiaefs of Virtue, 
there can be no cauft of complaint ; nor can there be any * 
|»eotlt*r end, than to melt away in a kind of diifolutioQ. Where 
file meets with' oppofltion and matter to work upon, it is fu- 
rious and rages; but where it finds no fuel, as in old age, it 
goes out quietly for want of nouridirnent. Nor is the body 
the fettled habitation of the mind; hot a temporary lodging, 
which we are to leave when ever the matter of the houfc pWafes^ 
Neitherdoes, the foul, when it has left the body, anymorecare 
what becomes of :hecarcaf% and the feveral parts of it, than 
a man does for the (havings of his beard under the hand of the 
barber. There is not any thing thst expofes a roan more to 
vexation and reproach, than the overmuch love of the body ; 
for fcnfe neither looks forward nor backward, but only upon 
the pref^nt ; nor does it judge of good or evil ; or foiefee con* 
fequences, which give a connexion to the order and feries of 
things, and to the unity of life. Not bqt that every man has 
naturally a love for his own carcaf^, as t>oor people love even 
their oun beggarly cottages, they are old acquaintances, and 
loath to part ; and I am not againft the indulging of it neither, 
provided that I makcDot myfelf a flnve to it \ for he that fcrves 
ir has many matters. Beftde that, we are in continual difdr- 
</er; one while with gripes, pains in the head, toothach, 
gout, ftone, dffluxions ; fometime with tw much 4>|ood, other 
while with ^0 /i///tf ; and yet this frail and putrid ctircafs of 
ours values itfelf, as if it were immortal. We put no bounds to 
our hopes, our avarice, our ambition. The fame man is 
Vatinius to-day and Cato to-morrow ; this hour as luxurious^ 
as Apicius, and the n<rxt as temperate as Tubero ; now for a 
miftiefs, by and by for a wife; imperious this hour, fervilethe 
next ; thrifty and prodigal, laborious and voluptuous, by 
turns. But ftill the goQds or ills pf the body, do but con^ 
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e«m the body^ (which is peeviffa, four and Anxious), vithoot 
any effect upon a vtU compofed mind. I was the other daj at 
Biy villa, and complaining of my charge of repairs; my bailiff 
tol4nie^ '* It was pone of his fault; for the houle w&s c»ld« 
** and he had. much ado to keep it from falling upon his head." 
Well thought I, " And ^hat am I myfelf then,. that fav the 
^ laying; of the firfi ftone }" In the ^radtnf, I found the trees 
as much out of order, the boughs knotted and withered, and 
their bodies oycr-run with mols. •• This u ould not have been," 
faid I, ** if you had trenched them, and watered them, as you 
••-(hould have done." •* By my foul, muster," fays the poor fel- 
low, " I have done what I could,. but alas ! they are all dotards 
•• andfpeot." -!' What am ItheW' thought I torryfelf, -that 
'* planted all thefe trees with my own hands ?" And theli I 
come to betlvink myftlf,- that age itftlf is not Ttt without4t8 
plearurefi,if we did but know how to ufe them, and 'hnt the beft 
roorfel is referved f^r the laft; ora^worft, it is equivalent 
to the enjoying of pleafures, not to.ftand in need of any. It 
is. but yefterdayt methinks, ^hat I went to fchooL But time 
goes fafter with an old roan, than with a young ; perhaiJs be- 
caufe he reckons more upon* it. There is hardly any man fo 
old, but he^nay hope for one day more yet ; and the lon^efk 
life is but a multiplication of. days, nay, of hours, nay, o( 
moments. Oujr fate is fet, and the firft breath we draw is but 
the Arft ftep towards our lafl. One caufe depends upon ano- 
ther ; and the courfe of all things, public »nd private, is only 
a loug connection of provideotial appointments. There is 
great variety in .our lives; but all tends to the fame ifTue. 
Nature may ufe her own body as (he pleafes ; but a good man 
has this confolation, that nothing peii(hes that he can call his 
own. What muji be, >^fiJ/be;*&nd that which is a neajflty to 
him that ftruggles, is little more than chict KoYivm that is uiU 
linQ. .It is Jbitter to be forced to any thing; but things are 
^^i^y when they are coroplitd wuh. 

EPIST. X. 

CUSTOM IS A 6RZAT MATTER llTHER IN GOOD OR iLlk. 

THERE IS nothing fo hard but cuAom makes it eafy to us. 
There are forae that nevrr laughed ; others that wholly 
sihfiaiofrom wine and women, and aimoil from ileep. Mucii 
uie of a coach makes us lofe the. benefit of our legs ; fo that 
we muft be infirm to be in the/albion ; and at laft lofe the -^exy 
faculty. of W9lkiAg,,hy difuOng it. Some are fo plunged xvl 
pleafures, that they c?ionot hv« without them. .And in this 
they are mcft mifeVabk ; that what was zx firft but fuperjluous/i^ 

new 
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mm beeotte neeeffaiy. But their tufelicitf i^tos t« be tb^ 
ooofummatv aanl iacoTibl^Tm^heii iSsnOtartit)^ h%ti laid hold of rh« 
judgment; ami vickedoe^ i»beco(iie ft habit Nay, fome thert 
ar-e, that both teite and periecute virtue ; and that is the la(i 
ad of defperation. It is much eaiier to check our paf!it)Os id 
the beginaiaft, than tt> flop them in their coiltfe ; for if reiffoft 
eoiiid 50t hinder usat firft,they HtxW fro on in defpite of os. Tha 
Stoics will notallow a wife mati to have any yaffii^sat all. The 
Peripatetics temper them ; but that a ttiedtocritf is aUngbther 
falfr and unprofitable. And it is alt one, a« if they faid, that 
ve may be a littUiHad^ K>r a Uttiejkk. If we giVe aa^ fort of 
allovance toforrov, feair, defires, perturbations, itwtll irot bl» 
in our power to reftrain them. They are fed from abfoad.and 
viU ittcreafe with their caufe^. Aad if we yield never fo little 
to them, tbe Icaft diforder works upon tb^ whole body. It il 
not my purpose all this whilf", wholtytd take a^ay any things, 
that ia ekher neceffary, beneficial, or delightful to huMaa 
life ;. but to take that away, which may be vtcrous in It. Whea 
I forbid you to defire any thiA«[, I am yet content, that y^il 
may be willing to have it. Sol th^rt I permit you theftfm<f 
things ; and thofe very pleasures will have a better tohfb too, 
whea they are enjoyed without anxiety ; aad wh<H] you come 
to command thofe appetites, wbich before' you (brved. It is 
natural, you will fay, to weep for the lof^c^ a friend, to be 
moved at the fen f< of a good or ill report, and to be fad i a 
advci fity. All thiai wifl grant you ; and there is no vke but 
fomethiiig may be fard for it. At firfl"; it is tra^abte^Ykd 
modeft ; but if we give it entrance, we (haB hardty get it 'oat 
again. As it goes od, \t gathers ftrength; add beceines tpsickly' 
ungovernable^ It cannot be denied, but that all' atfeAion^ doir 
from a kind of natural principle; and that it is odr duty to 
take care of ourfelves; but then it is oordufy aKb, ndt to be 
over indulgent. Nature has mingled pkafares, even whh' 
things moft neceflary ; not that we £ould value them Ur thetr 
own fakes, but to make thofe things which we cannot live 
without, to be more acceptable to us* If we efteem the plea- 
fur e for itfelf, it turns to luxury ; it is not the bufinefs of 
nature to raife hunger or thirft, bur to exrin^uiih them; 

As there are iome natural frailties, that by care and induftry 
may be overcome ; fo there ate others thai areinvincibte * as 
for a man that values not his own bidotf, to fwooa at the figlit 
of another man's* In voluntary mottcm^ - are inillperable aed 
inevita-ble ; astheftsiring of the hair atil^aewsi biuihio'g at 
a fcarriloua dlfcourfe ; fwimming of the head upon the fight 
of a precipice, £5b. Who can read the ftory of CMlus^ ex- 
pel'liDg: Cicero, and Anthony's kiiling of him, the cruelties of' 
.Maitus, aAd the prbfcripnoas ofSyila, without beisgaiaved' 

at 
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ac it ? The fouod of a trumpet, the piAure oF any thing that * 
is horrid, the fpeAacle of an executioo, ftrikes the mind, apd 
vorks upoa the imagiaation. Some people are ftrangely fub- 
je<St to fweat, to tremble, to itammer; their very teeth will 
chatter in their heads, and their lips quiver ; and efpecially ia 
. public affemblies. Thvfe are natural iaiirmities ; and it is not 
all the refolution in the vorld that can ever mafter them. Some 
redden i^ben they arc.angry; Sjlla was one of thofe ; and 
\i^hea the bbod iluihed into his face, you might be fure he had 
. malice in liis heart. Pompey, on the other fide, (that hardly 
ever fpoke in public withbut a blufb), had a wonderful fweet- 
nefs of nature; and it did exceedingly well with hiro. Your 
come^ans \$'\\[ reprefeat fear, fadtnefs, anger, and the like; but 
when they come to a bafhful modefty, though they will give 
3;ou humblenefs of looks, foftnefs of fpeech, and downcaft 
eyes, to the very life, yet they can never come to exprefs a 
blufli *| for it is a thing neither to be commanded nor hindered ; 
but it comes and goes of its own accord. The courfe of naturp 
isibooth and eafy; but when we cotiie to crofs ic, we Arive 
againii the dream. It is not ior one man to adt another man's 

5 art; for nature will quiekly return, and take off the mafk. 
'here is a kind oi facred inftinfl that moves us* Even the 
worft have a lenfe of Virtue. We are not fo much ignorant 
as carelefs. Whence comes it, that grazing beafts diftinguifh 
falutary plants from deadly? A chicken is afraid of a kite, 
and not of a goofe, or a peacock^ which is much bigger ; a 
bird, of a cat, and not of a dog. This is impulfe, and not 
experiment. The cells of bees^ and the webs of fpiders, are 
not to be imitated by art, but it is nature that teaches them* 
The fiage-piayer has his actions and geftures in readinefs ; but 
this is only an improvement by art, oi whaf nature teaches 
them ; who is riever at a lofs for the ufe of herfclf. We come 
into the world with this knowledge ; and we have it by a natu- 
ral inilitution ; which is no other than a natural /q^/V. We 
brought the feeds of wiidom into the world with us. There 
is the goodnefs ofGod.and that of man ; the one is immortal, the 
other mortal ; nature perfe^s the one, and jftudy the other. 

EPIST. XI. 

VI ARE DIVIDED IN OURSELVES; AND CONIOUND cfoOD 
AND EVIL. 

IT is no wonder that men are generally very much unfatis- 
fied with, the world, when there is not one man of a thou- 
fand that agrees with himfelf ; ani that is the root of our miferj; 
only we are willing to charge our own vices upon the malignity 
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of fortune. Either we are puffed up with pride, racked with 
defires, diffolved ia pleafuves, or blafted with cares; and, 
which pcrfefls our unhappinefs, we are never alode, but in 
perpetual confiid and conuoyerfy with our lufts. We are 
Aartled at ail accidents. We boggle at our own (badows, and 
fright one another. Lucretius fays, " That we are as much 
•• afraid in the light, as children in the dark ;" but I fay 
« That we aie altogether in darknefs, withoxit any light at all; 
** and we run on blindfold, without, fo niu<:h as groping out our 
«* way ; which rafhnefs in the dark is the worft fort of marf- 
ijefs." He that is in his way, is in hope of coming to his jour- 
ney's end ; but errof is endlefs. Let every man therefore exa- 
mine his de(ires, whether they be according to re6!tfied nature 
or not. That man's mind can never be right whofe actions 
difagree.' We muft^not live by chance ; for there can be no 
virtue without deliberation and eled^ion ; and where we can- 
not be certain, let us follow that which is moft hopeful and 
probabie. Faith, jufiice, piety, fortitude, prudence, are vene- 
rable, and the poffellions only df gbod men; bur a plentiful 
eftate, a brawny arm, and a firm body, are many times the por- 
tion of the wicked. The.perfedion of human nature, is that 
Hate which fupporfsitfelf, and fo is out of the fear of falling. 
It is a great weaknefs for a man to value himfelf upon any 
thing, wherein he (hall be outdone by fools and beads. We are 
to cohfider health, llrength, beauty, and other advantages of 
that kind, only as adventitious comforts i we maypreferve them 
with care, provided that we be p.lways ready to quit them witH*- 
cut trouble. > There is a pleafurein wickednefs, as well as in 
-virtue ; and there are thofe that take a glory in it too ; where- 
fore cur forefathers prefcribed us the beft life, and not the moft 
plentiful ; and allowed us pleafure for a companion, but not 
for a guide. We do many^times take theinflrumenls of bappi*- 
nefs for the happinefs itfeif ; and reft upon thofe matters that 
are but in the way to it. 

That maft only lives compofed, who thinks ofevery thing that 
tnay happen before he feels it. But this is not yet to advife 
either negled or indifference; for I would avoid any thing that 
may hurt me, where I may honourably do it ; but yet I would 
condder the worft of things before hand. Examine the hope 
and the iear ; and where things are uncertain favour your felf, 
and believe that which you would rather ihonld come to pafs. 
There are not many men that know theirown minds, but in the 
very infiant of willing any thing. We are for one thing to-- 
day, another thing to-morrow ; fo that we live and die, with- 
out coming to any lefolution ; ftill feeking that clfewhere, 
which we may give ourfelves ; that is to fay, a good mind. 
And, in truths we do perfuade ourfelves, that, in feveral cafes, 
we do delire the thing which effedlually we do noldefire. And 

all 
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ftii this, for wantofUyiDg do>^nrome certain principles, to make 
the judgment inflexible an^i^eady.. When we do any evil, jt 
is cither f^r fi^ar of a greater evil, or in hope of fuch a good, 
as may more than balance that evil. So that we are here dif- 
tradted betwixt the duty of fiai{hing;.our purpofc, and the fear 
of mifchief and danger. This infirmity muft be difiharged. 
In the purfuit c^f pleafures we Ihould take notice, that there 
are not only fenfual, but fad pleafures alfo^ which tranfport 
the mind with adoration, (though they do not tickle the fi^nfes^, 
give us a veneration for thofe virtues that exercife themfelves 
, m fweat and blood. All true goods hold an affinity and friend- 
fiiip one with another; and they are equal*, but falff*. ones 
have in them much vanity ; they are largfi and fpecious to rfi.e 
eye ; but upon examination they want weight. Kow, though 
virtues are ^11 alike, they may yet be difti&gui(hed into de- 
ilrable and admirable 5 virtues of patience and of delight ; but 
in the matter oi common accidents, there is not any thing which 
is truly worthy, either of our joy, or of our fear. For reafoa 
is immoveable ; and does not ferve, but command our fenfes. 
What is pleafure but a low and brutiOn thing ? Glory is vala 
|ind volatile ; poverty only hard to him that does not refift it ; 
fuperftition is a frantic error, that fears where it Ihould love ; 
and rudely invades where it (hould reverentially 'worfhip. 
Death itfelf is no evil at all, but the common benefit and right 
of nature. There is a great difference betwixt thofe thinj^s 
\rhich are good in common opinion, and thofe which are (p 
in truth and effedt; the former have the name of good things. 
but not the propriety ; they may befal us, but they do not Hick 
to^us ; and they may be taken away, without either pain to us, 
or diminution. We may ufe them^ but not truft in them ; for 
they are only depofited, and they muft s^nd will forfake us* 
Theonlytreafure is that which fortune has no power over; 
{^nd the greater it is, the le(s envy it carrier along with it. 
Let our vices die before us, and let us difcbarge ourfelves of 
our dear bought pleafures, that hurt us,, as well pad as to 
come; for they are followed with lepentance^as well as our fins. 
There is neither fubftance in them nor truth ; for a man can never 
be weary of truth ; but there is a fatiety in error. The for- 
mer is always the fame, but the latter is various; an4 if a maa 
looks near it he may fee through it, ^cfide, that the poflfeffi- 
ons df a wife nan are maintained with eafe. H^ has no need 
of amba^adors, armies* and cafilcs, but, like God himfelf, h^ 
does his bufincfs without either noifc or tumult. Nay, there 
is fomething fo venerable andfacred in. his Virtue, that if we 
do but meet with any thing like it, the very counterfeit pleafes 
us. By the help of philofophy the foul gives the flip to the bo^ 
^y, and rcfrefhei itfelf in heaven. Pleafures at beft are (hortr 
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lived ; bufthe delights of Virtue are Secure and perpetuarl. 
Only we muft watcn, labour, and attend it our (elves ; for it is 
a bufinefs not to be done by a depoty ;-nor is it properly a vir- 
tue, to bealitcle better than the worft. Will any man boaft of 
his eye5,becaufe they tell him that. the fun fliines^? Neither is be 
prefently a good man that thinks ill of the bad ; for wicked 
men do that too; and it is perhaps the greateft puni(bment of 
iin, the difpleafure that it gives to the author of it. The fad- 
deft caie of all is, when we become enamoured of our ruin, and 
make wickednefs our ftudy -,. when vice has got a reputation ; 
and when the difibl 0*16 have loft the only good thing they 
had in their exceffes, the fhame of offending. And yet the 
lewdeft part of our corruptions is in private ; which, if any 
body has looked on, we (bould never have committed. Where- 
fore, let us bear in our minds the idea of fome great perfon, for 
whom we have anawiul refpe^, and his authority will even 
confecrate the very fecret of our fouls ; and make us not only 
mend our manners, and purify our very thoughts ; but in good 
. time render us exemplary to others, and Tenerable to ourfelves. 
If Scipio or Laelius were but in our eye, we (houW not date to 
tranfgrefs. Why do we not make ourfelves then (uch pertons, 
as in whofe prefence we dare not offend ? 

EPIST. XII. 

WZ ARE MOVXB AT THE NOVELTY OE THINGS, FOR WA»P 
OE UNDERSTANDING THE REASON OF THEM. 

THE whole fubjed of natural philofopJty falls under thefe • 
three heads ; the heavens, the aJr, and the earth. The 
lirft treats of the nature of the ftars, their form and magni- 
tude ; the fubftance of the heavens ; whether folid or not, 
and whether they move of themselves, or be moved by any 
thing elfe ; whether the ftars be below them, or fixed in their 
orbs ; la what manner the fun divides the feafons of the year ; 
and the like. The fecond part inquires into the leafon of 
things betwixt the heavens and the earth ; as. clouds, rain, 
fnow, thunder, and wliatfoever the air either does or {u£PersJ 
The third handles matters that have a^ regard to the earth ; as 
the difference of foils, minerals, metals, plants, groves, £^<f. 
■ !• But thefe are confiderations wholly foreign to bur purpofe, 
^* in the nature of them ; though they may be of very proper 
" andperticent application.'* There is not any man fo brutal, 
and fo grovelling upon the earth, hut his foul is roufed and ^ 
carried up to higher matters and thoughts, upon the appear- 
ance of any new light from heaven. What can be more worthy 
of admiration than theiun, and the ftars, in tb^ir courfes and 
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glory ? and yet fo loog as nature gees on ia her oi*diiiary way, 
there is nobody takes notice of .them; but vhen any thing falls 
out beyond expectation and cuftoni,^hat a gazing^ pointing* 
and queftioning 1$ there prefently about it 1 The people ga- 
ther together, and are at their wits end ; not fo much at the 
importance of the matter, as at the novelty. Every meteor ftts 
people agog to know the meaning of it, and what it portends ; 
and whether it be a ftar or a prodigy ; {o that it is worth the 
while to inquire into the nature and pbilofophy of thefe lights, 
(though not the bufinefs of this place), that, by difcoveriag 
the reafon, we may overcome the apprehenfion of them. There 
are many things which we know to he^ and yet we know no- 
thing at all of what they^i^. Is it not the mind that movea 
. us and reftrains us? but «/Wthat rpling .power is, we do no 
more underftand,than we know tvherfi it is* One will have it to 
be a fpirit; another will have it to be a divine power ; fome 
only a fubtile air; others an incorporeal being; and fome 
again will have it to be only blood and heatf Nay, fo far is the 
mind from a perfeA underftanding of other things, that it is 
Hill in fearch of itfelf. It is not long fince we came to find 
out the caufes of eclipies ; and farther experience willbrihg 
more things to light, which areas yet in the dark; but one 
age is not fufficient for fo many difcoveries. It aju^ be the 
work of fucceffioi>s and pofterity-, and the time will come, 
when we (hall wonder that mankind ihou Id be fb long igno- 
rant of things, that kty fo open and fo eafy to be made known. 
Truth is oQered to all ; but we muft yet content ourfelves with 
what is already found; and leave fome truths to be retrieved 
by after ages. Thf exait truth of things is only known to 
God ; but it is yet lawful for us to inquire, and to conje^ure, 
though not vith too much confidence ; nor yet altogether 
without hope. In the ^rUpkice, however, let us learn things 
neceifary ; and if we have any time to. (pare, we may apply it 
to fup(!rfluities. 

Why do we trouble qurielves about things which pofEbly 
way happen^ and peradventure not ? Let us rather provide 
againfl thofe dangers that watch us, and lie in ^ait for us. To 
fufFer fhipwrecki or to be crufhed with the rurn of a houfe, 
thefe are great misfortunes, but they leldom happen. The dead* 
Jy and the hourly danger that threaten human life, is from one 
man to another, Other calamities do commonly give us fome' 
warning; the finok^ gives us notice of a fire ; the clouds bid. 
ps provide for aftorm ; t>ut human malice has no prognof^ic; 
and the nearer it is, the fairer it looks. There i$ no truft to 
the countenanpe ; we carry the fhapes of men, and the hearts 
of beafts. Nay, we are worfe than beafts ; for a beaft has onr 
ly no reafpn ^t all ; hut {lie other is peivevted, and turns his 
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reafon to Ks fnifchief. Befide that, all the hurt which they do, 
IS out of fear or hunger ; but man takes delight ia deftrojing 
bis own kind. From the danger we are id from men, we may 
confider our duty to them ; and take care that we neither do 
■or fufkr wrong. It is but human to be troubled at the mif- 
fortunes of another, acd to rejoice at his profperity. And it 
ishkewife prudent, to bethink ourfelves what we are to do, and 
what we are to avoid ; by, which means we may keep ourfelves 
from being either harmed or deceived. The things that moft 
provoke one man to do hurt to another, are hope, envy .hatred, 
tear, & contempt, but contempt is the flighteft. Nay, many men 
have beuken tbemfelves to it for their fecurity. There is no 
doubt but he that is contemned (hall be trodden upon ; but then 
kts enemy pafles over him, as not worth his anger. 

EPisT. xin. 

XYI&T HAN It THK AaTHIClR OV HIS OWN FORTUNZ. OV 
JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE. 

THE (hort of the asieftion betwixt you and me, is this; 
•* Whether a man had better part with himfelf, or fome- 
*f thing elfe that belongs to him ?'^ And it is eafily refolved, 
in all rompetirions betwixt the goods of fenfe and fortune ;and 
thofe of honour and confcience, Thofe things which all men 
covet, are but fpecious outfides ; and there is nothing in thea 
of fubftantial fatisfaftion. Nor is there anything^fo hard and 
terrible in the contrary, as the vulgar imagine ; only the word 
calamity has an ill reputation in the world; and the very imvm^ 
is moie grievous than lYit thing ttfelf. What have I to com- 
plain of, if I can turn that to happinefs which others count a 
mifery ? A wife man either repels or eleAs, as he itt& the 
natter before him, without fearing the ill which he rejeds, or 
admiring what he chufes. He is never furprifed ; but in the 
midll of plenty he prepares for poverty ; as a prudent* prince 
does for war, in the depth of peace. Our condition is good 
enough, if we make the heft of it ; and our felicity is in our 
own power. « Things that are adventitious, have no effedl 
upon him that ftudies to make fure of his happinefs within 
bimfclf." Eve»-y man fiiould ftand upon his guard againft for-, 
tune; and take moft heed to himlelf when (hefpeaks himfai- 
reft. All the advantage (be gets over us, is at unawares j 
whereas he that is provided for her, and ftands the firft (hock, 
carries the day. It is not with common accidents of life, as 
with fire and iword, that burn and cut all alike ; but misfortun'^s 
work more or lefs, according to the weaknefs or refolutipn of 
the patient. He that eijeves for the lofs of cafual comfort^ 
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ihall never want occafion of forrow. We fay commonlf, « that 
•• every man has his weak fide •," but give me leave to tdl you, 
that he that roafters one vice, may i;nafier all the reft. He that 
fubduesavarice» may conquer ambition. It is not for philofo-* 
phy to exculp vices. The patient has little hope of health, 
vhen the phyfician prefcribes intemperance ; though I know, 
on the other fide, that he that does any thing above the ordi- 
nary, does but fet himfelf up for a mark to malevolence and 
en\y. Where laws are negleded, corruptions rouft inevitably 
be introduced; for the authority of Virtue is fliaken. And 
what are laws, but only prece/>ts mingled with threats? With this 
difference, that the former deter us from wickedncfs, and 4he 
latter advife us to virtue. A preamble, methinks, derogates 
fVom the honour of the law, which ought to be fhort and clear, 
and to command, without fuffering any expofiulation. A law 
with a prologue, is a flat and an idle thing. Let roe only 
be told my duty, and I am not to difpute, but to chy. 

If .1 have not acquitted myfelf of my laft proroife to you ; 
know, that in all promifes, there is a tacit referve ; " If I can 
" if I ought ;" or, " if things continue in the fame ftate ;'* fo 
that by the chance of circumftances, I am difcharged of my 
obligation. I know very well the bonds of juftide ; and yet 
the pradtices of the wprld are to the contrary. There are no 
greater cxadters of faith, than the perijdious ; no greater per- 
fecutors of falfehood, than the perjurious. He that loves his 
neighbour's wife, and for that very reafon, becaufe flbe is 
another man's, locks up his own; The wickednefs cf other 
men we have always in our eye, but we caft pur own over our 
(houlders. A worfe father chaftifes a better fonj he that 
denies nothing to his own luxury, will pardon nothing ia 
another man's. A tyrant is offended at bloodfhed ; the iacrile* 
gious puni(hes theft, and the greater part of the world quar- 
rels rather with the offender, than with the offence. It is very 
rare, that either the joy, or the benefit of ato eflate injurioufly 
gotten, continue} long. Men go together by the ears ^about 
the booty, and we pay dear for things of little, value. We 
live and die, lugging one another, breaking one another's 
reft; and our hves are without fruit, and without plea'fure. 
Juflice is a natural principle. I mufl live thus with my friend, 
thus with my fellow citizen, thus with my companion; and 
why? becaufe it is Juft; not for .defign or reward; for it is 
"Virtue itfelf, and nothing , elfe* that pleafes us. There is no 
law extant for keeping the fecrets of a friend, or for not break- 
ing faith with an enemy. And yet there is juft caufcof com- 
plaint, if a body betrays a truft. If a wicked man calls upon ^ 
me for money that I owe him, I will make no fcruple of pour- 
ing it into the lap of a common proftit«te, if (he be apyoiated 
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(o receive it. For my bulinef^ is to retura the money, not to 
order him how he (hall difpofe of it. I mirR pay tt upon demaod 
to a good man, when it is expedient ; and to a bad, when he 
calls for it. 

EPIST. XIV. 

Ol TavST IN FK1END8HIP ; FRAYBR ; AND SOBILY SZ- 

21LCI5E.' 

THERE are feme people, fhat if any thing goes crofs 
with them, though of a quality ooly fii for th« «ar of a 
friecd, out goes it at a venture co the next comer ; others again 
are fo fufpicious, and fo obftinately clofe, that (hey wili rat- 
therperiik than truft the beft friend they have with it; they 
are both of theiii in the wrong ; only the one is the better na- 
lurcd error, and the other the fafer. Now, as to the truft of 
a friend ; there are many innocent things, which, in their own 
nature may feem to be privacie*;, and which cuftomhasever 
reputed fo; in which cafes, there is place enough for the 
offices of friendfhip, in the mutual communication of our 
moft fccret cares and counfels. But yet we are fo to govern our- 
felves that even an enemy fhould not turn o«:r anions to re- 
proach. Foran honeftman lives notto theworhi, but to his 
own confcience. There is a certain foftnefs o£ nature and 
fpirit that fteals upon a man ; and like wine or love, draws all 
things from him. No man will either conceal or tell all that he 
hears. But he that tells the thing will hardly canceal the au- 
thor ; fo that it paffes from one to another ; and that which 
wa^at firft a fecret, does prefently become a rumour. For 
this, and for many other reafons we (hould fet a watch up<m 
our lips ; and attend the more ufeful and nitcefTary work of 
contemplarion. The firft petition that we ^re to make tc God 
Almighty, is for a good cinfcience\ the fecoad, for heakk of 
mind, and then of hody. There are fomc things which we di- 
reAly wifhfor, as joy, peace, and the like; fomethat wept'ay 
for only in cafe ot neceftity, as patience in pain orficknefs, 
&€. others that concern our external behaviour, as modefty of 
countenance, decency of motion, andfuch a demeanour as may 
become a prudent man. Many things may be commodious, that 
is to fay, they may be of itioreufe than trouble, and yet not 
iimply good. Some things we have for exercife, others for in- 
itrudion and delight. Thefe things belong to us only as we 
2Lrcmen, but not as we are good rmn. Some things ferve to 
correal and regulate our manners ; others to inquire into the 
nature and original of them. How fhall we know what 
a man is to do, if we do not fearch into his nature, and iind 
out what is beft for him, and what he is to avoid> and what to 
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purfue? Humanity not only keeps us from being proud, and 
covetous-, but it makes us affable and gentle in our words, 
anions, and affedions. We -have no precepts from the 
liberal arts^ neither for this, nor for fiacerity, integrity of man- 
ners, modefty, frugality; no, nor for clemency itfelf; vhtch 
maizes us as tender of another's blood> as of our own; and 
diftingqiflies men in fociety^ from he%h of prey. Some peo- 
ple are ever complaining of the iniquity of the times; but let 
no man depend upon the goodnefs of his caufe, but rather 
upon the firmnefs of his courage ; there may be force or bri- 
t»ery ; I would hope the befl, but prepare for the worft. What 
if I have ferved an ungrateful intereft, and fufFered wrongful- 
ly ? An honefi man is more trou1)led for the injuftice of a fe- 
vere fentence, than for the cruelty of it; and that his country 
has done an ill thing, rather than that he himfelf fufFers it. , If 
he be bani(bed, the Qiame is not hid, but the authors of it. 
He tempers his delights, and his affliiflions, and fays to himfelf, 
that if our joys cannot be long, neither will our forrows. He 
is patient in his own misfortunes ; without envy at the advaii- . 
tages of his neighbour. His virtue is bolder in the oppofitiun ol 
ill things, than tyranny itfelf can be in thp impofing of them. 
This is rather to tell you what you do already, than what you 
fhould do. Go on ^s you have begun, and make hafte to be 
perfedl ; but take notice, that the mind is to be now and then 
unbent ; a glafs of wine, a journey, a mouthful of frefli air 
relieves it ; but then there is a difference betwixt a remiffion 
and a di/ToIutioo. Without exercile, a dull humour invades 
Us; and it is remarkable, that men of brawuy arms and broad 
fhoulders have commonly weak fouU\ Some exefcifes areihort& 
gentle, and fct the body right prefently. But whatever we do, let 
tjsreturnquickly to the mind; for that mud not lie idle. A 
little labour ferves it ; and it works in all feafons ; in lummer, 
vinter, old age ; nothing hinders. it. And to make it more va- 
luable, it is every da;' better than other. Not that I would 
have you perpetually poring upon a book neither, but allow 
yourfelf feafonable refpites, and to it again. A coach, or a 
walk, does your body good, without interrupting your ftudy ; 
for you may difcourie, di'(5iate, read, and h.ear at the fame time. 
Now, though the exerclfes be Igiudable and healthful ; yet the 
maflers of them are for the mofl part of lewd example. They 
divide their lives betwixt the tavern and the hot-houfe ; and a 
fwimming debauch is a good day's work with them. But how 
apt are we to fet b9unds to others, and none to ourfelves ; and 
to obferve their warts, when our own bodies are covered with 
ulcers I What is more ordinary, than for people to reverence 
and detefl the fortunate at -the fame time, even for doing thofe 
things which they themfeives would do, if they could ? There 
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might be fomehopc of our amendment^ if we would but con- 
fefs our faults ; as a man muft be awake that teils his dream. 
There are feme difeafes which are abfolutely hopelefs and paft 
cure ; but they may yet be palliated ; and philofophy, if it 
cannot help in one cafe, it may in another. To a man in a 
fever, a (»cnt!e remifTion is a degree of health ; and it is (bmc- 
thing if a man be not perfcMy found, to be yet more cura- 
ble. But we are loath to be atthe pains of aitendiog 6ur own 
bufmefs ; we lead the life in the world, that fome lazy people 
do in market, theyftand gaping about, them, without either buy- 
ing or felling. Wc flip our opportunities; and if they be not 
catchcd ii^ the Very nick, they are irrecoverably loft. 

EPIST. XV. 

TH£ DANGIR OF PLATTIRY*, AND IN WHAT CASES A MAN 
MAY BE ALLOWED TO COMMEND HIMSELF. 

DEMETRIUS was wont to lay, « That knavery was the 
ready way to liches ;" and that the cafting oflF of Vir- 
tue, was the firft ftep to thriving in the world. Study but the 
art cfi fiattery^ (which is now a-days fo acceptable, that a mo- 
derate commendation pafTes for a libel), ftudy that art. (I fay) 
and you fhall do your buflnefs without running any rilk upon 
the feas, or any hazards of merchandizing, huftandry, orfuits 
at law. There is not one man of a million that is proof 
againfl an artificial flatterer ; but fomething or other will ftkk, 
if we do but give him the hearing. Nay, we like him well 
enough though we (hake him off, and the quarrel is eafily re* 
coriciled. We feem to oppofe him, but we do not (hut the door 
againft him ; or if we do, it is but as a miftrefs will do fome- 
limes lipon herfervant. " She would be well enough content 
•* to be hindered ; and take it much better yet, to have it 
" broke open." Befide that, a man lies commonly moft open 
where he is attacked. How fliamefully are great men fawned 
upon by their flaves^, and inured to fulfome praifes? When 
the only bufinefs of thofe that call theralelves friends, is to ^ry 
vho can moft dexteroufly deceive his mafter. For want (if 
knowing their own ftrength, thdy believe therofelvcs as great as 
their para fitesTeprefent them; and venture upon broils and 
vais, to their irreparable deftru(5lion. They break alliances, 
and tranfpdi;t themfelves into pafliohs^ which for want of better 
counlels, hurVy them on to blood and confufion. They pur- 
fue every wild imagination as a certainty, and think it a grea- 
ter difgrace to b\^bent, than to be broken. They fet up their 
reft upon the perpetuity of a tottering fortune, until they 
come at laft to fee the ruin of themfelves and their pofTclIions; 
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Aid, too late, to uuderftand, that their misfortunes and their 
flatteries were of the fame date. There is a fparitt^, and a 
crafty flattery, that looks like plain dealing. But al) flatteries 
arp words of courfe, and he that receives them will give then^^ 
Nay , let it be never fo fliamelefs, a man takes *all to hirofelf; 
thouj>h his very confcience gives him the lie. Cruelty fhall 
be traoflated mercy ; extqrtion and.opprtflion iball be called! 
liberality ; luft and gJuttony, to the higheft degree in the 
•world, ihall be magnified for temperance. Now, what hope 
is there of his changing for the better, that values himfelf foi: 
the beft of men already ? The ftroke of an arrow convinced 
Alexander that he was not the fon of Jupiter, but a mortal 
man. And thus upon ttie experiment of human frailty, Ihouldl 
every man fay to hirofelf. Am not I fad foraetimes, and tortu- 
red betwixt hope and fear ? Do I not banker after vain plea- 
fures ? 'He that is not yet fatisfied, is not fo good as he (hould 
.be. The words of flatterers and parafites, feldom die in the 
hearing^ and when they have gained admittance, they gtow 
moVe and more upon you ; and fhortly they will tell you, that 
virfue, philofophy^ and jufitcit are but Umpty f<?unds-, let every 
man live while he may, and make the beft of the prefent -, and 
not govern himfelf at a rate, as if he were to keep a diary for 
his father ; what madnefs is it, to enrich a man's heir and flarve 
himfelf ; and to turn a friend into an enemy t for his joy will 
be proportioned to what you leavp him; never trouble your » 
felf for thefe fuperfluous c^nfori of other men^ lives, and 
enemies of their own ; thefe pedagogues of mankind are not 
worth your care. Thefe are the people that draw us from out 
parents and country, our friends, and other neceflary duties. 
I would neither be deceived myfelf, nor deceive others ; but 
if a roan cannot live without it, let him commend himfelf, and 
fay thus : " I have applied myfelf to libera} ftudies, though 
" both the poverty of my condition, and my own reafon, might 
" rather have pwt me upon the making of my fortune. I have 
?* given proof that all winds are capable of gobdaefs ; and I 
?* have illuftrated the obfcurity of my family, by the eminency 
^' of my Virtue. I have preferved my faith in all extremities 
" and I have ventured my life for it. I have never fpoken 
«** one word contrary to my confcience, and I have been more 
** folicitous for my friend than for myfelf 5 I never made any 
" bafe fubmiflions to any man ; and I have never done any 
" thing unworthy of a refolute, and of an honeft man. My 
M mipd is raifed fo much abov^ all dangers, that I have maf* 
" tered all hazards; and I blefs myfelf in the providence, 
" which gave me that experiment of my Virtue ; for it was not 
'* fit, methought, that fo greata glory Zhould come cheap. Nar, 
*f I did not lo much as deliberate, whether good faith fhould 
, ' ^ * - *' fyfTcr 
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** fuffer for me, or I for it. I frood my ground without laying 
•f violent hands upon myfelf, to efcape the rage of the power- 
*' ful ; thouf^kunder Cah'gula I fav cruehies to fuch a degree, 
** that to be killed out ri^ht was accounted a mercy. And yet 
" I perfifted in my honefty^ to fhew that i if as ready to do 
" more than die for it. My mind was never corrupted with 
•* gifts ; and when the humour of avarice was at the height, I 
'* never laid my hand upon an-y unlawful ^ain ; I have been 
•' temperate in my diet; modeft in my difcbur^; courteous 
*^ and a£Pable to my Inferiors ; and have ever paid a refpcA 
" and reverence to my betters.*' After all, what I have fail 
is either true or falfe ; if true, 1 have commended myfelf be* 
fore ai great witnefs, my own confcience\ if falfe, I am ridiculous 
without any witnefs at all. Let every man retire into himfelf; 
for the old, the young ; men, women, and children, they are 
ail wicked. Not every one only, or a few, but there is a ge- 
neral confpiracy in ^vil. We (hould therefore fly the world, 
withdraw into ourfelves*, and inforoe fort avoid eren ourfeives 
too, 

EPIST. XVI. 

A GXNXKAL DISSOLUTION OF MANNE1.S ; WITH A CEK^U&X 
OF CORRUPT MAGISTRATES. 

THE corruption of the prefent times is the general com- 
plaint of all times ; tt ever has been fb, and it ever will 
be fo ; not confidering, that the wickednefs of the world is 
always the fame, as to the degree of it ; 'tbt>ugh it may change 
places, perhaps, and vary a little in the matter. One while 
whoring is in fafbioki, another while gluttony ; to-day, excels 
in apparel} and more care of the body, than of the mind; 
to-roorrow, comes up the humour of fcofiBog; and after 
that, perchance, a vein of drinking ; when he (hall be ac- 
counted the bravefl man, that makes himfelf the verieft 
beaft. This proftitute lopfenefs . of manners makes way for 
fedition and cruelty. Under Tiberius the plague of your 
JDilatorst or Injortners, was worfe than any civil war. It 
was an aqe wherein the words of Men in their Cups, the mofi 
Innocent Railleries, and ingenious Freedom of Co7iverfation^ weri 
made Capital \ when it was dangerous to he Honeft^ and only 
profitable to be Vicious \ and not Q»ly 111 Things, but Vice it- 
Jelf was both Commended and Frejkrred\ for all infolences, 
when they come to be exemplary, they pretend to be lawful. 
Authority in fin is an incentive to it ; and it is at leaft an 
excufe, it not a warrant, to tranfgrefs after great example, 
Bcfide that, we are prone enough to do amifs even of ourfeJvcs, 
.withopt cither a leader or a companion. But it is a malevo- 
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l^nt fi>rtof comfort, that which men take in the number of tbq 
wicked. 

The worft of all is, that whereas, in other cafes* (he people 
are aChamed of their errors ; in that of life, they are delighted 
wnh them, and fo become incurable. The pilot takes do piea^ 
fure in raaning upon a rock ; nor th^ phyfician in the death of 
his patient ^ nor the advocate ia the iofs of his ciient'is caufe. 
But, on the other fide, the cruninai rejoices in his uncfeanoeis^ 
in his dnibition* and in his theft ; and never troubles hirofelf 
for the fault, but for the niicarriage. He makes infamy the 
reward of iewdaefs, and values hioifelf upon his excellency ia 
iii-doiag. The queftioB is, who fiiail be m«ft impious ; we have 
every day worCe appetites, and lefs (haine. Sobriety and Con- 
fcience are become fooiifli and icandak>us things; and it is half 
the reii(hof our lufts, that they are committed in the face of 
the fun. Innocency is not only rare, but loft ; and mankind is 
entered into a fort of confederacy a^ainft Virtue; to fay no- 
thing of inteiline wars, fathers and fons in leagike agamft one 
another, poifoned fountains, troops in fearch of the baniihed 
and pix>fcribed, prlfons crammed wnh worthy men, cities de- 
raoliflted, rape and adultery authorifed, public perjuries and 
frauds, a violation of common faith, and all the bonds of hu- 
man fociety cancelled. AMieryhlht ready way to wedlock, 
and marriage to A^ngle lift aig^m ; for parting is one condition 
of it ; for they divorce to marry, and they cp^arry to be divor- 
ced. That which they often talk and hear oft they eafily do • 
What (bamecan there be of incontinence, when modeEy is be^ 
come a reproach ; and when it is the mode for every wife to 
provide herfeif a gallant or two befide her hu&and? It is an 
idle thing to think of ever converting thofe people^ that find 
both advantage and reputation ia their wickedn els. 

Would any na,n ever have imagined, that Ciodius flmuld 
have come olF by bribery, iod* debajuching the wife of Caelar, 
and profaning the pubHc vows for the iafety of the people ? 
But the judges were corrupted ; and not ooly with money, but 
with the bodies of young men and Wj»men ; fo that his abfolu- 
tion was fouler than his crime ; the bribe was adultery, as' well 
as the offence ; and he had no way totiefafe till he had made his 
judgesUke himfelf. *} Name the woman you have a mind to,** 
fays he, ** and you ihall have her ; and when you have ooni- 
*^ ffiitted the fin, condemn it if you dare. Appoint thd time and 
•* the place, and fhefliall be ready for you. Naji the pradice 
was fp grofs, that the bench defired a guard of tHe fenate, to 
fecure them from the people. Before the fentence was given he 
was an adulterer; in the management of the caufe he was a pan- 
der, and his way of efcapmg punifhrnent was iouler than the 
cifence that deferved k. A lufi that fpar^ not the altar, aad 
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perverted jufiicc upon the very feat of jadgment/. The quefr 
tioo was. •• Whether an adulterer (hou\d efcape unpunilhed ?'* 
and the refolution was, That, •* without being an adulterer he 
« could not be fecure." Nor was it likely that their converfa- 
tk)n was One jot honefter than their fentence ; thele things have 
been done and will be done. Difcipline and fear may reftraia 
the Hceoce of the people ; but it is not to be thought, that they 
will ever be good of their own accord. But let us not yet fpeak 
of luxury and diflblution as the vices of the age, which m truth 
are only the vices of the men. The prances of our times are 
moderate, compared with thofe, when the delinquent pleaded 
not guihy to the bench, and the bench cfonfefTed itfelf guiUy to 
the delinquent «, and when one adultery was excufed by aao- 
eher. In thofe days it pafTed for great piety not to be very im- 
pious. He that gave moft carried the caufe ; and it is but ac- 
C'jrding to the laws of nations, for him that buys to fell. And 
his to he noted, that a man may b^, as covetous of getting what 
ke intends to fquander away, as if he were to hoard it up. The 
contempt of poverty in others and the fear of it in ourfelves, 
unmerciful oppreiTions, and mercenary magiifirates, are the 
common grievances of a licentious government. The baths 
and the theatres are crowded, when the temples and the fchools 
are empty ; for men mind their pleafures more than their mao' 
Tiers. All vices gain upon us by the promile of reward; ava- 
rice promifes money, luxury, fenfual fatisfaAion, ambition pro- 
piifes, preferment and power. And it is no excufe to fay, that 
a man is not very covetous, a little ambitious, choleric, incon- 
Aant, luftful, and the like. He had better have one great vice, 
than a fpice of al( little ones. We fay commonly that a fool 
has all forts of vices in him ; that is to fay, heis free from none ; 
but they do not all appear ; and he is more prone to one than 
to another. One is given to avarice, another to luxury, a 
third to wantonnefs ; but we ar« not yet to afk the Stoics, if 
Achilles be a coward, Ariftidesunjuft, ]?abiusra(h, Mucius a 
traitor, Camillus a deferter. We do not fay, ihsit all vices ara 
in all men^ ^s/omvLXtin/ome particulars, 

EPIST. XVIL 

THI ORIGINAL Q7 ALL MEN IS THE SAME ; AND ViRTUt 
IS THE ONLY NOBILITY. THERE IS A TENDERNESS BUS 
TO SERVANTS. 

IT is not well done to be ftill murmuring againft nature and 
fortune ; as if it were their unkindnefs that makes you in- 
confiderable, when it is only by your own weaknefs that you 
nicke yourfelf io 5 for it is Virtue not pedigree, that renders «a 

• man 
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man cither valuable or happy. Philofophy does not either re- 
jeA or chuleany man for his quality. Socrates was no fairi- 
V/<}/i, Cieaothes but zn under-gardener t, neither did Plato dignify 
philofophy by his birth, but by his goodnefs. AH thefe wor- 
thy men are q\xx progenitors^ if we will but do ouifelves the ho- 
nour to become their difcipki* The orignal of all iriankind was 
the fame ; and it is only a clear conscience that makes any n^ 
noble ; for that derives even, from heaven itfelf. It is the faying 
of a great roan, that if we could trace our defcents, we 
fhould find allflaves to come from princes, and all pjinces 
from ilaves. But fortune has turned all things topff -turvy, in - 
a long ilory of revolutions. It is mod certain, that our be- 
ginning had nothing before it; and our anceftors were force o£ 
them iplendid, others fordid, as it happenned. We have loH 
the memorials of our extradion ; and, in <ruth, it matters not 
' vhence we came, but whither* we gb. Nor is it any more to 
our honour the glory of our predecefTors, ihan it is to their 
ihame the wickedneis of their pofterity. We are all o^ us 
compofed of the fame elements; why fhould we then/va}ue 
ourfelves upon our nobility of blood, 'ae if we were not all of 
us equal, if we could but recover our evidence? But whan 
we can- parry it no farther ; the ^^r^ provides us iomt hero 
to fupply the place of an illuftrious original ; and there is th^ 
rife of arms and families. For a. man to fpend his life, in pur- 
fuit of a title, that ferves only when he dies, to furniOi out aa 
fpitafh, is below a wife man's bufinefs. 

It pleafes me exceedingly to underfiand by alhhat come out 
of your quarters, that you demean yourfelf hi/aianely and 
tenderly towards your fervants. It is the part oFa wife and ofa 
good man to deal with his inferior as he would have his fupe* 
rior deal with him; for fervants are not only men, hut a kmd 
of humble friends ; and fortune has no more power over them 
than over their mafiers ; and he that duly confiders, how many 
ferVantshave come to be maflers, and how many maflers to be 
fervants, will lay no great (trefs of argument either upon the 
one, or upon the other. Some ufe their fervants worfe than 
beads, in flavifh attendances betwixt their drink and their 
lufls; fome are brought up only to carve, others to feafon, 
and all to ferve the turns of pomp and luxury. Is it noc a 
barbarous cuftom, to make it almoft capital for a fervant only 
to cough, fneeze, figh, or but move his lips, while he is in wait- 
ing; and keep him the whole night mute and fading? Yet, Co it 
comes to pafs, that they that dare not fpeak' befcre their maflers 
will not forbear talking o/'them ; and thofe, on the other fide, 
that were allowed a roodeft freedom of fpeech in their roafter's 
entertainments, were mofl obfiinately f.lent upon the torture 
rather thai they would betray them. But ve live as if a fer- 
vant 
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vant were not made of the fame materials with his mafter, or 
to breathe the fame air, or to lite and die under the fame con- 
ditions. It is worthy of obfervatioo, that the moft imperious 
mafters over their own fervants, are, at the fame time, the 
moft abjeA Haves to the fervants other mafters. I will not dtf- 
tinguifli a fervant by hisofSce, but by his manners. The one 
is the work of fortune, the other of Virtue. But we look 
only to his quality, and not to his merit. Why (hould not a 
brave adlion rather dignify the condition of a fervant, than 
the condition of a (ervant leifen a brave adion ? I would not 
-value a man for his clothes or de$;ree, any more than I would 
do a horfe for his trappings. What if he be a fejvant I Shew 
me any man that is not fo, to his lufts, his avarice, his ambition, 
his palate, to his quean *, nay, to other men's fervants ; and 
we are all of us fervants to fear, Infolent we are many of us 
at borne ; fervile and defpifed abroad ; and none are mor^t lia- 
ble to be trampled upon, than thofe that have gotten a habic 
of {;iving affronts by fuftering them. What matters it bow 
many mafters we have, when it is but one flavery ? and whofo- 
ever contemns that, is perfedlly free, let his mafters be never 
fb many. That man is only free, not whom fortune has a lit- 
tle power over,'but over whom (he hais none at ally which ftateof 
liberty is an ineftimable good, when, we deiire nothing that ts 
either fuperfluous or vicious. They are afles that are made 
for burden, and not the nobler fort of horfe$. In the civil 
wars betwixt Caefar and Pempey, the queftion was not, who 
ihouM be flayes or free, but who ftiould be mafter. Ambition 
is' the fame thing in private that itis in public ; and the duties 
are efteAually the fame betwixt the mafter of a kingdom, and 
the mafter of a family. As i would treat fbme fervants kindly, 
becaufe they are worthy ; and others, to make them id ; fo, 
on the other fide, I would have a fervant to reverence his maf- 
ter; and rather to Jove him than fear him. Some there are 
that think this too little for a mafter, though it is all that we 
paf even to God himfclf. The body of a fervant may be 
bought and fold, but his Mindisfree. - 

EPIST. XVIII. 

WK ARE JX7STER TO MEN TJIAN TO GOD. OS IIFX AKS 
DEATH, or GOOD AND EVIL. 

r;* is Without difpute, that the lofs of a friead is one of the 
greateft trials of human frailty;^ no man is fo much exalted 
above the fenfc of that calamity, as not to be afFeifted with it.. 
And yet if a man bears it bravely, they cry, " He has no lenfe 
«* of piety or good nature in him;" if he finks under it, they 

call 
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effenDinate ; Co that he lies both ways under a reproach. And 
what is the' ground of the trouble, I befeech you, but that 
" he might have lived longer, in re(pefl oi his years; and itt 
** efe3^ that he ought to have done fo in regard of his ufeful« 
** nefs to the World r' I cannot but wonder, to fee men that 
are really juft and temperate in all their dealings with men, 
& in bufinefs, fo exceedingly to forget therofelves in this point. 
But we have, in excufe of this error, the failings of the whole 
world witivus for company. For even thofc that are the moft 
fcrupulouily confciencious towards men, are yet unthankful 
and injurious to providence. 

It is not the ifhmber of days that makes a life long, but the 
full employment of them, upon the main end and purpofe of 
life; which is the perfeAing of the mind, in making a man the 
abfolute mafter of himfelf. I reckon the matter of age among 
external things ; the main point is, to live and die with honour^ 
Every man that lives is upon the way, and muft go through 
with his journey, without flopping till he comes at the end ; and 
wherefoever it ends, if it ends well, ic is a perfeft Jife, There 
IS an invincible fate rtiat attends all mortals ; 9jad one genera- 
tion is condemned to tread upon the heels of another. Take 
away from life the power of death, and it is a llavery. As 
Caligula was palling upon the way, an old man, that was a 
prifoner, anc^with a beard down to his girdle, made it his re- 
queft to Cserar, that he might be put to death. " Why," {ay$ 
Csefar fohiro, " are you not dead already ?'' So that you fee 
fome deftre U» as well as others fear it ,; and why not ? when ic 
is one of the duties of life to die ; and u is one of the comforts 
of it too; for the living are under the power of fortune, but 
ihe has no dominion at all over the dead. How can life be 
pleafant to any man, that is no( prepared to part with it? or 
what lofs can be eafier to us, than that which can never be 
miffed or defired again ? I was brought by a deflu Aion into a 
hopelefs confumption ; and I had it many times in my thbught, 
to deliver myfelf from a miferable life by a violent death. But 
the tendernefs I had for an aged and indulgent father held qy 
hands; for, thought I to myfelf, it will be very hard for my 
father to be without me, though I could moft wiHingly part 
with myfelf. In th^ cafe of a particular difeafe, aphyfician 
may propound a remedy ; but the only remedy for all difeafes, 
is the contempt of death. (Though I know too, that it is the 
bufinefs of a lodg life to learn that leffon). 

Oh! the happinefs of diftinguiObing good from evil, in the 
works of providence;! But inftead of railing our ihooghts to 
the contemplation of Diving matters, and enquiring into the 
original, the flare, and appointed ifTue of $:reated nature, we 
are digging of the earthy and ferving of our avarice; negleft- 

M m ing 
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iDg all the good things that are fo frankly t){Fered us. Bo^ 
great a folly and madnef^ is it, for men that are dying, and 
ID the hanr^s of death already, to ejttend their hopes, and to 
carry their ambition and defires to the grave unfatisfied? For 
vhofbeveris tainted with thofe hydropic appetites, can never 
bave enough, eithei: of i^oney or power. It is a remarkable 
thing, that among thofe that place their happinefs \n fenfe, 
they afe the inoft miferable that feem to be happieft. The 
riches of nature are the moft precious treafures. What has 
ftny man todefire more, ^han to keep himfelf from cold, hunger, 
and third ? It is not the quantity, but the opinion, that go- 
verns in this cafe ; " That can never be little, which is enough; 
^* nor does any roan account that to be much, which is too 

/* little." The benefits of fortune are fo far comfortable to 
tjs, as we enjoy them without lofihg the poffeflion of ourfelves. 
Xet us purge our inihds, and follow nature ; we (hall other- 
vife be ftill cither fearing or craving, and flaves to accidents, 
iHot that there is any pleafure in poverty, but it is a great feli- 
city for a mab to bring his n^ind to be cotitented even in that 
i\ate, which fortune itfelf cannot make worfe Rethinks our 
Ijuarrels with ambition, and profitable employments, are fome- 
v hat like thofe we have with ourmiftrefles; we do not hate 
them, but wrangle with them. In a word, betwixt thofe things 
which are fought and coveted, and yet cbmplained of, and 
thofe.thitigs which we have loft, and pretend that we catinot 
}ive without, our misfortunes are piirely voluntary ; and we 
are farvants, not fo mtich by neceffity, as by choice. No 
itiaa can be happy that is not free andfearlefs; and no mati 
tan be fo, but he that by philofophy has got the better of for- 
tune. In what place foever we are, we {hall find ourfelves 
befet with the roifenes of human nature ; fome without us, 
that either ebcompafs us, deceive us, or force us; others with- 
in us, that eat up our very hearts, in the middle of folitude. 
And it is not yet, a^ we imagine, that fortune has long arms ; 
ihe meddles with nobody, that does notfirft lay hold upon her. 
We fhould keep a dillance therefore, and withdraw into the 
ki^owledge of nature artdof ourfelves; we utiderftand the ort* 
j^inai of thingSv the order of the world, the circulation of the 
leafons, the courfes of the ftars, and that the whole frame 

V *of the univerfe, (the earth excepted), is but a "perpetual 
motion. We know the caufcs 6f day and night, of light and 
of darknefs; but it is at a dillance ; let us dlredl out thoughts 
then to that place, wheje we (hall fee all nearer hand. And it 
is not this hope neither, that makes a wife man refolute at the 
t)oitt of death, bccaufe death lies in his way to heaven ; for 
the foul of a wife man is there beforehand; nay, if there 
verfc nothi&g after death, to be either expeflcd or fc_af ed, he 

would 
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would ;et leave thi$ world with as great a mind, though he 
were to pa6 ioto a ftat^ .of,annibilatioD« Qe that reckons 
every hour his Uft» a dap or an age is all ooe to him. Fate is 
doiog Qur work while we ileep ; death ^eals upon u$ infeDfibiy, 
and the more inrcnfibly, becaufe it pafTes under the na^e of 
life. From childhood we grow up, without perceiving it, to 
old age; and this increafe of our life, duly confidered, Is a 
diminution of it. We^ take death to be before us.but jt is behind 
us; and has already fwaDowed up all that is pafled ; wherefore 
ipgke ufeof the prefent, and truft nothing to the morrow ; fov 
delay is juit fo much time Io(t We catch, bold pf hopes and 
flatteries of a little ion^ex life, as drowning men do upoii 
thorns, or ftraws, that euher hurt us, oi deceive us. You will 
aflr, p^rh^ps, what I do myfelf^ that preach at this rate. "Truly 
I do like fome ill huibands, that fpeod their ellates, and yet 
keep th,eir accounts ; I run out, but yet I can tell which way i( 
goes. And I have the fate oi ill hulba.nds too, another way ; 
lor every body pities me, and no body helpa me. The (oul is 
never in the right place, fo long as it fears to quit the body. 
Why fbould a iiiaa trouble himfelf to eattend life, which at befl; 
is a kind of punilhment ; and at longed amounts to very little 
more than nothing } He is ungrateful that tal^es the period o^ 
pleaCure for an injury ; and he is foolifh, chat knows no good 
but the prefent. Nay, there are fgroe courfes of life, which 
ia man ought to quit* though., with life itfelf ; as the trade oi^ 
killing othersi, inftead of learning to die himfelf. Life itfelf 
is neither good nor evil ',^ but only a place (or good and evil ; it 
is a kind'Ot trj^gic-coraedy. Let it be well afted, and no mat- 
ter whether it be long or (hort. We are apt to be milled by, 
the appearances of things, and when they come to us, recom- 
mended in good terms, and by great example, they will impofa 
many times upon very wife men. The i^ind is. never right, but; 
when it is at peace within i^felf, and ijajdepende^t upon any 
thing from abroad. The foul is in heaven, even while it is ia 
. the flefb; if it be purged of natural corruptions, and taken upi 
with Diviae thoughts ; and wherhei:any body fees us, or takes 
notice of us, it matters not^ Virtue will of iilelf break forth^ 
tho' never fo.much pains be taken to fupprefs ic^ And it is all 
one, whether it be known or no ; but after-agesi^ however^ 
will do us juftice when we are dead^ and infenfifile of the vene- 
ration they allow us. He that is ivife w.il] compute the condi-. 
tionsof humanity; and contrail the fjabjed^ both of his joys;, 
and fears. And it is time well fpent, fo to abate of the one» 
that he. may like wife diminifti the other. By this pradlice he 
will come to underftand how fhort, how uncertain, and ho\< 
fafe, many of thofe things are, which we are wont to fear. 
Wki^ I fee a fplendid houfe, or a.glittering train, I look upon 
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it at I do open courts, vfaich are only the fchoolis of ayarice 
and ambition ; and they are at beft but a pomp which is more 
for flbew than poffcffion. Btfide that, g^at goods are (eldom 
loog-lived; and that is the faireft felicity, which is of the 
fhorteftrrowth. 

EPI8T. XD^ 

OP TRirS COT7RA6X 

" "ITORinTUDE is** properly " the contempt of all ha* 
X} ** zardOr according to reafon \" though it be commoh- 
* ly apd promifi:uoully ufed alfo, for a contempt of all hazards 
** even without or againft reafon \1 which is rather a daring 
and a brutal ftercenefs, than an honourable courages A brave 
man fears nothing more than the weakness of being afib^ed 
with popular glory. His eyes are not dazzled either with ^M or 
fteel; he tramples upon all terrors and glories of fortune ; he 
looks upon himfelf as a Citizen and Soldier of thf world ; and 
in defptte of all accidents and oppofitions, he maintains his fta- 
tioB* He does not only fuffer, but court the moft perilous oe- 
cafions of Virtue, and thofe adventures which are moft terrible 
to others ; for he values himfelf upon experiment ; and is more 
ambitious of being reputed good than happy. Mucius loft 
his hand with more honour than he could have preferved it ;' 
he was a greater conqueror without it, than he could have been 
with it ; for with the ^ery ftump of it he overcame two kings 
Tarquin & Porfenna. Rutilia followed Cotta into banifiiment; 
file ftaid, and (he returned with him too ; and foon after (he loft 
him without fo much as (hedding a tear ; a great inftance of her 
courage, in his banifiimeBt ; and of her prudence in his death. 
This (fays Epicurus), is the laft,& the moft biefTed day of my life, 
when he was ready (o expire in an extreme torment of the ftoae. It 
is never (kid of the 300 Fabit, that they were overcome, but 
that they were ilain ; nor of Regulus, that he was vaaquifhed 
by (he Carthaginians, but that he was taken. The Spartans 
prohibited all exercifes where the vi^ory was declared by the 
voice and flibmiffion of him that was worfted. When Phseton 
begged of Phoebus the governmettt of the chariot of the fun 
for'onaday,the poets make him fo far from being difcouraged 
by his father's telling him of the danger o( the undertaking, and 
how he himfelf had much ado to keep his feat for fear, wheor 
he looked down from the meri(/ian, that it proved a fpur to his 
iroportunhy. «* That i^ the thing," fays Phaeton, •• that I 
•♦ would be at ; to ftand firm in that difficuhy where Phoebus 
'• himfelf trembles." Security is the caution of harrow minds; 
but as fire tries gold, fodoes difficulty and hatred try Virtu- 
ous men. Not but that he nay be as valiant, that watches up*- 

on 
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en the tower as he that fights upon hfs knees; only the oce has 
had the good fortune of an ftccafion ior the proof of his refo- 
lution. As fome creatures are cruel, others crafty, and fbme 
t]mor9us ; fo tiian is endued with a glorious and an ezcelienc 
fpiric, that prompts hkn, not fo much to regard a fafe life, as aa 
Honeft. Providence has made him the m after, of this lower 
vx>rld ; and he reckons it his duty, to facriiice bis own parti* 
c>]lar to the advantage of the wh^le. And yet there is a vaft 
difibrence, even in the fame adion done by a brave perfon, aad' 
by a ikapid ; as the death of Cato was honourable, but^tbatof 
Brutus was (hamefuK Nor i^ it death itfelf that we recommend 
for glol'ious ; but rt is a glorious thing to die as we oii|(ht« Nei- 
ther is it poverty, baniQuneiit or pain, that we commend; but the 
man that behaves himfeif bravely under tho^ affllAiottt. How 
vere the gladiators contemned that called for quarter ; and 
thofe on the other fide favoured, that defpifed it ? Many a man 
faves his hfe, by not fearing to lofe it ; and^many a man lofea 
his life by being over folicitous to fave it. We are many times 
afraid of dying by one thing, and we come to die by another. 
Asibr example, we are threatened bv an enemy* aad we die 
bya pleurify. The iear of death enlarges ail other things that 
Vie fear. ' To bear it with conftancy we fbould compute, that 
whether our lives be long or (hort, it comes all to a point ; 
fbme hours we lofe; what if ehey were days, months, years i 
what matters it ; if I never arrive at that which I rooft certain* 
ly part with when I have it. Life is but one point of flying 
time ; and that which is to come, is no more mine, than that 
vhich IS paft* And we have this for our comfort too, that whoH» 
feever now fears death, will fome lime or other come to wi(h ic« 
If death be troublefgrne, or terrible, the fault is in iM and not 
isxdioihitfilf. It IS a great roadnefs for a man to fear that 
which he is not to fee), as that which he is not to fufiTer ; the 
difibrence lies in the manner of dying, and not in the iffue of 
death itfelf. It is a more inglorious death to be fmothered with 
perfumes, than to be torn to pieces with pincers. Provided ray 
mind be not fick, I fhall not much heed my body. I am prepa- 
red for my laft hour, without tormenting myfelf when u will 
come. It is betwixt^ (he Stoics aad otkat phikfophtrtt, as betwixt 
men and women ; they are both equally neceifary for fociety ; 
only the one is born for government, and the other for fubjec- 
tion. Other fed^s deal with their di^iples, as piaufible phyfi* 
cians do with their patients ; they flatter and humour them; 
whereas the Stoics go a bolder way to work, & coofider rather 
their profit, than their pirafore. 
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^ery Ktp^$ an tJurr Bfctctuitmers, And it is not an armed 
tjranoy oetther, but the unarmed vices of avarice and enfj, 
that vre ouf^ht to be noft afraid of. Some will not endure to 
havetheir vices touched, but will {hrioJc and ftru^le uadtr 
the operation, as if they were under the hand of a fa rgeon. 
But this (hall not hioder ne from lancing and probion;, becaufe 
of the cries and groans of the patient. Every man ikould 
have a monitor at his elbow, to keep him from avarice, by 
Ihewing him how rich a man may be with a little ; from ambi- 
tion, by reprefenting the difquicts and hazards chat accompany 
greatnefs, which makes him as great a burden to others, as he is 
fohimfelf. When it comes to that .once; fear, anxiety, and wca- 
rinefsy makes us philofophers. A fickly fortune produces 
vliolefoffle counfels ; and we reap this fruit from our adveriity 
that It brings us at laft to wifdom. 

Now, though clemency in a prince be fo necef&ry, and To 
profitable a Virtue; and cruelty fo dangerous an excefs ; it is 
jet tbe office of a governor, as of the mafterof an hofpiul, 
to keep Gckand mad*men in order ; and in cafes of extremity, 
the very member is to be cut off with the ulcer. All puntik* 
ment is either for amendment, or for example, or that others 
may live more fecore. What is the end of deftroying thofe 
poifonous and dangerous creatures, which are never to be re- 
claimed, but ro prevent mifchief ? And yet there may be as 
much hazard in doing too much, as too little. A parttcuUr 
mutineer may. he punifhed, but when the whole army is in a 
revolt, theVe m A be a general pardon. The multitude of of- 
fenders is their fecurity and proteAioa ; for there is no quar- 
relling with a public vice, where the cuftom of offending takes 
away thefhameof it; and it is not prudent neither, by many 
punl{hm<;nts, to (hew a city that the wicked are fo much the 
major part *, befide, that it is as great a difiionour for SLfrhicg 
to have many executions, as for Tipkyfician to have many fune- 
rals. Shall a father difinherit a fon for the firft offence I Let 
him firft admonifh, then threaten^ and afterwards punifli him. 
So long as there is hope, we (hould apply gentle remedies. But 
feme nations are intractable, and neither willing to ferve, nor 
fit to command ; and fome perfons are incorrigible too» 

EPIST. XXL 

THI TWOBtSSSINGS OF Z.IFS, ARZ A SOVND BOJDT, AND A 

9UIKT MIND. , 

EPICURUS makes the two bleffings of life, to be a found 
body and a quiet tnind\ which Is only a compendious re* 
duaion of human felicity to a ftatc of hakhj and of Firtw. 

The 
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The way to be happy, is to make Vice not only odious but ri- 
diculous ; a]i4 every man to mind his own bufmefs; fov he that 
torments himfelf for other people's misfortunes, fhall never be 
at reft. A Vlrtubus life muft be all of a piece *, and not %dh 
vanced by ft^rts and intervals; and ^hen to go on where it 
left ; for this is lofiog of ground. We are to prefs and perfe- 
vere; for the main difficulties. are yet to come. If I difcon* 
tinue my courle, when fhall I come to pronounce thefe words? 
J am^ Chnquercr, Not a conqueror of baibarous enemies, and 
favage nations ; but I have fgbdued avarice, ^ambition, and 
thofe igfts that have fubjefled even the greateft of conque- 
rors. Wbo was a greater than Alexander, that extended his 
empire from- Thracia to the utmoft bounds of the Eaft? but 
yet he burnt Perfepolis at the requeft of a prqfiitute, to^ gratify 
his lufi. He overcame Darius, and flew many thoufands of 
the Periians ; but yet he murdered Califthenes ; and that fingle 
blot has tarniflied the glory of all his victories. All the wiihes 
of mortals, and all the benefits - which we can either give or 
receive, are of very little conducement toa happy life.. Thofe 
tbiflgs which the common people gape after, are tranfitory and 
vain. Whereas happinefs is permanent; nor is ittobeefti- 
roated by number, meafure, or parts ; for it is full and perfeA. 
I do not fpeak as if I myfelf were arrived at that bleffc^ ftate 
of repofe ; but it is fomething yet to be on the mending hand. 
It h with me as with a man that is creeping out of a difeafe ; 
he feels yet fome grudgings of it, he is every foot examining of 
bis pulfe ; and fufpeds every touch of heat to be a relique of 
oi his fever. Juftat that rate I am jealous of myfelf. The 
beft remedy that I know in this cafe, is to go on with confidence; 
and not to be niiled by the errors of other people. It is with 
our manners, as with our healths ; the abatement of Vice, \s 
a degree of Virtue ; as the abatement of a fit is a degree o£ 
bealth. . . 

Some place their happtnefc ia wealth ; fome in the liberty of 
Ihe body •, and others in the pleafures of the feofe and palate. 
But what are metals, taftes, founds, or colours, to the mind of 
a reafonable creature? He that fets his heart upon riches, 
the very fear of poverty will be grievous lo him« He that is 
ambitious (hall be galled with fnvy at any man that gets before 
him ; for. In that cafe, he that is not firft is laft. I do not 
fpeak againft riches neither ; for if they hurt a man, it is his 
own folly. They may be indeed the caufe of mifchief ; as they 
are a temptation to thofe that do it. Inftead of courage, they 
may infpire us with arrogance ; and in Read of greatnefs of 
mind, with infolence ; which is in truth but the counterfeit of 
magnanimity. What is it to be a prifoner, and in chains ? Tc. 
isnomore than that condition to which many princes have been 
Nn reduced; 
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Tedpccd ; and out of which many men have been aidvaoced ta 
tU€ authority of priaces. It is not to fay, " 1 hav€ no mailer;** 
ia tjm« you may have one. Might not Hecub^^^ Cropfus, and 
the Q&otherof Darius, have faid as much I And vihere is the 
happinefs of luxury either; vhcti a man divides his. life be- 
twixt the kitchen and the fiews ; betwixt an anxious coofcienc^ 
And a aaufeoui ftoinach ? Caligula, who was born to (hew the 
vorld what n^ifchlef might he done by coacUnynce of great 
vickednefi, and a great fortune, fpent near i6,oooI. fterling 
i]f>oa a fupper. The works^and inventions of it are prodigioua,^ 
Bot cftly in the, counterfeitrng of nature, but even in furpaf- 
£• ^ it. The Romans had their brooks even in their parlours; 
and found their dinners under their tables* The nwlkt was! 
reckoned ftale, ualefs k died in the band of the guefl; and 
they had ^heir glaffes to put there into, that they might thebet- 
(et obferve all the changes and motions of them in the taft 
Hgony betwixt hfe and death* So that th«y fed their eyes be- 
fore their bodies. ."Look how it reddens," fayson^ ** there it 
•* na vennilion like it. Takenopce of thefc veins; and that 
" fame grey bright nefs upon the head of it. And aowhe is 
^* at his iaft gaip; <ee how pale he turns» and all of a colour.'* 
Thefe people would not have given themfelves half this: 
trouble with a dying friend; nay, they would leave a father, 
or a brother, at his lafthour, to entertain thenafelv^s with the 
iMrbarousfpeAacleof anextpiring &(bu And that which en • 
haocea the efteem of every thing is the price* of it ; inlbmucbi 
that water itfeif, which ought to be gratuitous, is e:t:po(ed to 
fale, in their confer v a tories of ice aad fnow. Nay, we are 
i troubled that we caoQot buy breath, light; and that we have 
the air itfeif ^ro/u ; as if our condnions were evil, bccaufe 
i^ature has left fomething to us in common. But luxury con- 
trives ways to fet a price upon the mofl neceffary and comrou- 
Aicable benefits in nature; even thofe benefits which are &ee 
to birds and beafts, as well as to men ; and ferve indifferently 
for the ufe 6f the nofi fluggi(h creatures. But how comes it, 
that fountain water is not cold enough to feive us, unlefs it be 
boutid up into ice ? So long as the iHomach is found, nature 
difcharges her funfiions without trouble ; but when the blood 
cpmes to be en&amed with exctfs of yrne or meata» fimple 
water is not (fold enough to allay that heat ; and we are forced 
to make ufe of remedies ; which remedies themfel^ves are Vices. 
We heap iuppers upon dinners, and dinners upon fuppers, 
without intermifTion, 6ood Godl how eafy \s it to quench a 
ipund and an honefi thirfi ? But when the palate is grown caN 
Sous, we tafte nothing ; arid that which we take for tbiril. Is 
cinly the rage of a {ever. Hippocrates delivered it as an 
»t^¥^ that" women were never bald, nor gouty, but in one 
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** lingular cate."* Women have not altered tlieir nature fince, 
but they have changeil the Qourfe joi their livcrf*; for, by tak- 
log the liberties of men, they partake as Well of their diieafes 
AS of their yickediiefs. They fit up as much, drink as much ; 
nay, in their very appetites tbey aie mafculine too*} they have 
loil the advantages of their fex by their vives. 
. Qur anceibwrs, when thej were free, lived either in cavei; or 
.in arbours; but llavery came in with gildings and with marble, 
.1 wOiuld have him that comes Into my houfe, take more notice of 
the maiier than of ihe furniture. Thegoiden a/»e vas beft)re 
.archittdufve ; arts came in with luxury, and we do not hear of 
zny philoibpher^that was either a lock/miih, or 2l fainter. Who 
vafl the fwufer roan^ think you, he that invented a faw, or h« 
who, upon feeing a boy drink water out of the Hollow of his "hand 
broke his pitcher, witn this check tohimfeir-, " What afoOl atfn 
** I to trouble myfelf with fuperfluities ?** Carving is one Jinan's 
titaxle; cooki tig is another's; only he is more miferable that 
teaches it Car pleafure^ than he that learns it from neceffuy. Ic 
vas luxury, not ^philofophy, that in vented li(h pools, as well as 
. palaces 4 wiiere in cafe of f oul M'eather at fea, they mi^t have 
£&esio ilipplj their |2;lutton7 in harbour. We do not only 
pamper our lufts, but provoke thera, as if we were to leam 
the ^ery .ar-t of voluptuoufnefs. What was it but avarice that 
or^gintaily broke the union of fociety ; and proved the caofe 
. of poverty, even to thofe that were the moft wealthy ? Every 
man poiTeiTed all, until the world came to appropriate poffe^ 
.£on8 tochemfelves. In the Jirft a|;e, nature was i)oth a 'lav 
aoda^uide, andthebefl governed ; which wasl^ut according 
to nature too, Tiae lar^eft and tbeftronj;ett'bifiJ leads rheherd; 
ihe^oodlieJ^ elephant ; and amon^ men too, in the blefTed times 
•of innocenjcje, the>befl was gppermoft. They Chofe governors 
for their JBanners/, who neither afled any violence nor fuffered 
any. They-protedled the wea^Jc againft the mighty ; and per- 
,iuad«d, or diffuadied as they faw occation, Thejr piudence 
(provided for their ipeople^ their courage kept them fate from 
dangers; their bounty both fufi.plied and adorned their Yub» 
jeds. If was. a duty then to command, not a government. No 
man, in thofe days« had either a mind to doau injury, or a 
xaufe .for it, He that commanded well, was well obeyed ; and the 
woift menace thegov^rnors could then make to the difobedi- 
ent^ was toforfake them. Sut with the corruption of times, 
tyranny 'crcpt .in, and the world began to have need of 
Jaws ; aQd ihofe laws were made by wife men too, as Solon and 
l<jfcui;gu^, who learned tlieir trade in the fthop! of Pythagoras, 
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y4N ;4 coafPOvvi)si> ov sovl ani> body \ and has 

MATUJIAI.LY A CIV^L WAS. WITHIN HIMSELF. 

THERE is not fo difproportionate a mlxtufc in any crea- 
ture as that U in> man, of foul and body, Thare is in- 
temperancejoined with Divinitj, folly witKfeverity.flothtvith ac-? 
civity.and uncleannefs with purity \ but a good fword is never 
the worfe f0r an il( fcabbard. We are mov^d more by iinagin>- 
Itry feani than truths \ for truth has a certainty and foundation ; 
butt in the other, we are ei;pofed to the liceoce and conjecture 
of a 4>fti^*>Acd mind ; and our enemies are not more im^rious 
than our pleafures. We fet our hearts upon traniitory things \ 
aa if they themfelves were everlaftmg ; or we^ on the other 
£de» to ppiTefs them for ever. Why do we not rather advance 
pur thoughts tp things that are eternal, and contemplate the 
heavenly original of all beings? Why do we not by the Divi- 
nity of Reafon, triumph over the weakneflVs of flefhand blood B 
%t it by providence that the World is preferved, and not from 
any virtue in the matter of it ; fojr the world is as mortal as we 
are ; only the jflmighty fVifdom carries it fafe through all the 
motions of corruption. And fo by prudence, human life itfel^ 
may be prolonged ; if we will but ftint ourfelyes in thofe plea- 
furesthat bring the greater part of us untimely to our end. Our 
paffions are nothing elfe but certain difallowable motions of the 
mind ; fudden and eager ; which, by frequency and negleft^ " 
turn to a difeafe 1^ as a diHillation briogs us firft to cough, and 
then tophthific. We are carried up to the heavens, and down 
again to the deep by turns ; fo long as we are goveriied by our 
affedions, and not by Yirtue; pallion and reaton are a kind of 
civil war within us ; and as the one or the other has domini* 
<^n, we are either good or bad. So that it fliould be our care 
that the worft mixture may not prevail. And they are linked, 
like the chain of caufes and effeAs, one to another. Betwixt, 
violent palTions, and a fluctuation, or wambling ol the mind, 
there is fuch a diiference, as betwixt the aghatiph of a (torm, 
and the naufepus ficknefs of a calm. And they have all of them 
their fymptoms too, as well as; pur bodily difiempers \ they that 
are trouble^l wijth the falling fickDe($-, know when the fit is 
coming, by the cpid of the extreme parts ; the daz^^ling of the 
^yes ; the failing of the memory, the trembling of the nerves, 
and the giddinef&o^^the head ; fo that every man knows his 
own difeafe, and (hould provide againft it. Anger, love, fad- 
nefs, fear, may be read in the countenance ; and fo may the Vir-? 
tues too. Fortitude makes the eye vigorous ; prudence mal^e^ 
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It Inttni ; reverence (hews itfelf in jndd^fif ; joy in ferenity, 
and truth in opennefs and fimplicity. The feeds of Divine 
things a/e fown in mortal bodies. If the mind be well cuitiva^ 
ted, the fruit anfwers the original; and if not, all runs into 
weeds. We are all oi us fick.of curable difeaies ; and it cofts 
us more to be miferable, than would make us perfedly happy. 
Confider the peaceable Aate of clemency* and the turbulence 
qf anp;et ; the foftnefs and quiet of wodefty; and the reAlefl*- 
nefs of luft. How cheap and eafy to us is the (ervice of Vir- 
tue, and how dear we pay for our vices ! The (bvereign good 
of roan, is a mind that fubje^s all things to itfelf ; and is itfelf 
fubjedt to nothing; his pleafurcs aremodeft, fevere, and refer* 
ved ; and rather the (ancepr the div^rfion of life, than the en- 
tertainment of it. It may be fome qu.eflion, whether fuch a "^ 
man goes to heaven, or heaven conies to him ; for a good maii 
}s influenced by God himfelf,^ndhds a kind of Divinity within 
him. What if one good man lives in pleafure and plenty, and 
another in want and taifery ? It is no Virtue to contemn iuper- 
'fiuities, but neceifities ; and they are both of them equally 
good, though under fev^ral ctrcumftan^es, and in different ilati* 
ons. Gate (the cenfor) waged war with the manners «^ Rome ; 
Scipio with the enemies. Nay, batmg the very confcience of 
Virtue, who is there that, upon fober thoughts, would not be 
anHoneft Man, even for the reputation of it. Virtue, you fhalt 
find in the temple, in the field, or upon the walls covered with 
duft and blood, in the defence of the public. Pleafures you 
ihall find fneaking in the Hews, fweating houfes, powdered, and 
painted, &€, Not that pleafures are wholly to be difclaimed, 
but to be ufed with moderation, and to be n^ade fubfervient to 
Virtue. Good manners always pleafe ps ; but wickednefs is 
refilefs, and perpetually cbapging; not for the better, but for ^ 
variety. We are torn to pieces betwixt hopes and fears; by 
which means. Providence (which is the greateft blefUng of Hea- 
ven) is turned into a mifthief, Wild beads when they fee their 
danger, fly from them ; and ^hen they have efcaped them, 
they are quiet'; but wretched man is equally tormented, both 
with things paft and to come ; for the memory brings back the 
anxiety of our paft fears, 9nd our forefight anticipates the fu^ 
turc ? whereas the prcfent makes no man miferable. " If we 
•* fear all things that are poflible,we live without ai:y bounds 
?• to our miferies.'* 

1?1ST, 3^xm. 

yrt, ABUSE gob's BLISSINGS, and turn TIflEM into MIS' 

CHIEFS. 

THiRE is nothing fo profitable but it may be perverted 
to an injury. Wnhout the uf^ of the -jjln^s, how (hf>u.ld 

we 
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we doi&r coimerflef Befide tfa«t thef keep tbe air Areal 
aod healcfoful. «iid bnng fe«loaatde rains upon the earth. It 
iras aeirer the inient of provideoce^ that they ftould be en* 
plofed ior war and devaftadoa : and j^et that is a frrcat part of 
the aft we malteof them ; puifuia^ owfe haK^rd throogh ano* 
ther. We expofd ooHetvea to tempefts and to de«th, vitboot 
foimichas thehope of afepulcfare. And aH this mifrht be 
barne too, if we on4y ran diefe ri^ in order to peace ; bat 
when we have ekafped fo many rock and €ati, thunder and 
ftorms, what is the iruu <tf aM our 4abouT aod terror ? It » 
only war; and to burn and ravage, as tf the earth were not 
hrge enough for thefcene «( our deftruAion. Wbereaa we 
M^ht hve and die at eaie, if we had a mtoA to it; and draw 
•ut oor liven in fecurity. Why do we prefsour dan^gert thea 
snd provoke out fates. What do we loerfc for } only death :; 
w4Mch fs to be foimd every where. It will fi«d ut m oar beds,, 
in our chamberB ; but w^berefoever it '^nds as, let it find as 
Innooent. Whsrt a madneft is it to purfue mifchiefs ; td faH 
ibul u{«>n thiofe we doncnkaowi to be angry without a«aufe; 
feoover-^un whatlbever is in our way ; «nd, like bealks, tokiH 
what we have vo quarrel to ? Naj, worfe than i>eafts, we run 
great hazards, only to br'm^ us to greater. We force our way 
' CO goid, without any regard eithi^r to<^od,or «iiRi. But in afl 
tihis, without any caufe of •complaint, we tfbttfethe benefits csC 
©od, mad turn them all mto mifohidfs. We d^ for gold ; wt 
}«ive^e tight, and abandon (he couries of a better wvture ; 
a/ie defcend where <we fiod a wsw petition of things ; hideeis 
caves, 4]dNaw and had<ging recks, horiad rivers, a d^p and 
perpetual datkneft, ami not without the sppt^hen^noas cf he4 
ttfelf. How littte now, and ho-w inoonfiderable are thofe things 
that men venture fbr^ with theiprice of their lives? But to 
pafs from thofe hazards that we may avoid, toothers which 
ure cannot ; «s in the cafe of earfh^uahs. 

Inwhatcondrtiofti can any man be fafe, when the world i^ 
folf is^k^ken*; and the- only thiag that pa^flfcfs for 'fibred and un^ 
fooveabie in ehe uuiverfe, trembles and deem ves jus ? Whither 
fli^llHreftyfor fecurity, if, wherefowerweare, the danger be 
IMW tmder>Qurfe«t. ' IJpan the cracking of ahoufe, every Tnan 
tapkes himfeK to his hee^s; and ieaves ail to fave hiatfeU; ^btft 
what Teti-eat isthene, where that which fljould fupport m faib 
us-, when the foundation not only of cities, btJt even of the 
world itfelF, opens and wavers ? What help» or what comfort 
where fear itfelf can never carry us off? An enemy may 
be kept at a diftapce with a wall ; a caftle may put a ftop to an 
army ; a port may protedl us from the fury of a teropeft ; fire 
itfelf d^oes not foUdW htiii that runs away from it *, a vault may 
d^oad 515 agama thuader •> and we may quU tbetplace in a pef- 
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trfeftce; there k feme ycowdf in aBtbefo #«4^$ or bmeever 
no man ever knew a wbole natioii deftroyed witb lightening. A 
phgue may unpec^pk a tow-o, but it wiB not carry H awair. 
There fs no evil of fuch an extent, To inevitable, C^p^tedy^ anct. 
fo pubhckty cabmitous» a« an earth<}uake. ¥&ft it ck>e6 ne^ 
only devour houfes, ^milies, or ilogie rowns^ but rutns wbole 
countrfes and nations ; ekher oveiturain|i; or fwallo^wing them 
up, wttbout fo much as teavfi>gany ^t^ftep orniark of wh<i£ 
they were. Some people have a greater Iflrvor for tkk detith 
than for any other; ** to-be taken away alive, oct of the aum^ 
'* ber of the living 1"^ As if all mortals, by what n)«an& io^ 
ever, were n^t to come to the fame^end. Nature hs^ ei^in^nt- 
ly this juftice, that when we are aH dead we are a^l alike. And 
k is not a pin matter, whether I be cruibedto pieces by omt^ 
ilone, or by a whole moOn^.ain ; whether I periQi by the i^al& 
of 3 houfe, or under the burden of the whale earth *> whe dbec . 
2 befwallowed up alone, or with a tbouOiMl more fof coop^^ 
Qy. What does k iignify to n»e, the noife and difcoturi^ th^at ior 
made about my death t when death kfetf is every where^ and iu 
all cafes the fame? Weftould therefore arm ourfekves atgainA 
.that blow, that can ntithet be avoided nor forefaen. And u m 
not the forfwearing of thofe places, that we find infefied wkh 
earthquakes, that will do ourbufincfs; for there isno place thai 
can be warranted againU them. What if the earth be not yec 
tnoved ? It is fttH moveable ; for the whole body of it liea uindar 
thefame law, and expofed to danger; only foa&e p«rtate«e (kve 
and fome at another. A« k t6 mi great cftiea« wbe^e aM 
the houfes are fubjeA to mm, thoii^ they do not a^U faH 
together, ; fo in the body of the earth ; i»om this pm^ 
fans, and then that. Tyre ivas ^merly Ado^cA l« e^th<- 
quakes ; in Aiia twelve cittet w>ere fwallowed up in a oiight ; 
Achaia and Macedonia have had their turns, attd now Can^ 
pagnia. The fate goes round, and ftnke&at laA where it has 
a great whrle paffed by. It falls out nftner, it ia tnne, in feme 
places than in .others ; but no place is totally feee adnd exempt. 
And it is not onlf men, bat citiea,. coaftt, ca.7, the (hores, and 
the very fea itftflf that fufS^r^ under the dominioa of. fate. 
And yet we are fo vafn, at to promifa our (elves feme fort pf 
affurancein the goodd of foirtuQe; never confidering, that t<he 
very ground we ftaod upon is unflable. And it is nof tbe ^aM* 
tj of this or that place, but the quality of every fpot of it ; 
for net one mch of it is fo compared, as not to admit oany 
caufes of its revolutton; and though tbebulk of the earth re- 
main entire, the parts of kmay yet be broken. 

There is not any thing which can proonfe to ttfelf a lafiing 
qoict. And the certainty of our fate i« no froall. comfort to 
us ; for it is 3 foHy to fear wher« there is a remedy^ He that 
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troubles himfelf fooner than he needs, grieve? more alfo than 
is oeceflkry ; for the fame weaknefs that makes him anticipate 
his mifery.inalces him enlarge it too. The wife fortify chem- 
felves by reafoDi and fools by defpafr. That faying which was 
apphed to a conquered party under fire and fword, might have 
been fpoken to all mankind ; " That mao^ is in fome lenfe out 
•• of danger, that is out of hope/^ He that would fear no- 
thing fliould con iider, that if be fears any thing, he mud fear 
every thing. Our V%ry meat and drink, Heeping and wakmg 
without meafure, are hurtful to us. Our bodies are nice and 
weak; and a fmall matter does their work. 

That man has top high an opinion of himfelf, that is 
only afraid of thunder and of earthquakes. If he were con- 
fcious of his own infirmities, he would as much fear the being 
choaked with his own phlegm. What do we fee m ourfelves 
that heaven and earth (hould join in a dillemper to procure 
our diffolution ; when the ripping of a hang-nail is fufficient 
to difpatch us? We are afraid oi inundations from the 
fea, when a glafs of wine, if it goes the wroAg way, is enough 
to fufibcate us. It is a great comfort in death, the very 
mortality itfelf. We creep under ground for fear of thunder ; 
we dread the fudden concufRons of the earth, and the rages 
of the fea ; when yet we carry death in our own veins, and 
it is at hand in all places, and at all times. There' is nothmg 
fo little bur it is of force enough to bring us to our laft end. 
Nay, ib far fiibuld we be from dreading an eminent fate more 
than a vulgar, that, on the contrary, fincedie we muft, we 
fiiouid rather rejoice in the breathing of our laft under a more 
glorious circumftance. What if the ground ftand ftill within 
its bounds, and without liny violence? I (hall have it over 
me at laft ; and it is all one to me, whether I be laid under 
that, orthatlay itfelf over me.* " But it is a terrible thing for the 
'• earth to gape,and fwallow a man up intb a profound abyfs;" 
and what then ? v Is death any eafier above ground ? What 
caufe have I of complaint, if nature will do me the honour to 
cover me with a part of herfelf ? Since we muft fall, there is a 
dignity in the manner of it, when the world itfelf is (hocked 
for company. Not that I would wi(h for a public calamity ; 
but It is fome fatisfaAion in my death, that I fee the world,alfb to 
be mortal. \' 

Neither are we to take thefe extraordinary revolutions for 
divine judgments ; as if fuch motions of the heavens and of 
the earth, were the denouncings of the wrath of the Almighty; 
but they have their ordinate and theirnatural caufes; fuch as, 
in proportion, we have in our own bodies ; and while they 
feera to aft a violence, they fiifiFer it. But yet, for wane of 
knowing the caufes of things, they are dreadful to us ; and the 
morefo, becaufethey happen. but fcldom;. " But why arie we 
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^ coinmOQiy ttore afraid of that vhicb wearenotufed to?" 
Becauie we (00k upon nature with our eyes, not with our rea- 
fod ; ratb^* conoputiiig what (he ufuall/ does^ than what fiie 
IS able to do. And ye are punifhed fot this, Negligence, by 
taking thofe things to which we are not accufiooied, to be new & 
prodigious. The eclipks of the fun and moaoy bla^in^ ftars 
and meteors^ wKile we admire theai, we fear them ; and fince 
ve fear them, becaufe we do not underftand them, it is worth 
our i/fhUe to ^udy them, that we may no longer fear them. Why 
il^ould I fear a man, a beaft, an arrow, or a Iance» when I am 
expofed to the encounter of greater dangers ? We are afTault- 
ed by the nobler part of nature itfelf ; bv the heavens, by the 
feas, and-the land. Our bufinefs is therefore to defy deaths 
whether extraordinary or common. No matter for the menace$ 
of it» fo long as it alks no more of us, than age itfelf will take 
from us; and every petty accident that betals us.' )Ie that 
contemns death, what do^ be care for either fire or water ; th^ 
Verv difTolution of the univerfe ? Or if the earth ihould open 
under him, and fliew him all the fccrets of the iotemal pit, hQ 
would look down without trouble. In the place chat we are all 
of us t& go to, there a^e no earthquakes, of* thunder-claps *, no 
^ terapeftuous (eas; neither war nor pefiilence. '' Is it a fmall - 
** matter? Why do we fear it then? Is it a great matter ? 
*^ fjet it rather oo£e fall upon us, than always, hang over us.'* 
Why (houid I dread my own end, when I know that ati end I 
null have, and that all created things a^e limi(ted ? 

J5PIST. XXIV, 

A OlCOUaSS Of GOD^S PaOVIDINCX, In THE MISFORTUNXS 
07 GOOD MSN IN THIS \90^l*D^ AUP JN THX PKOSPSKITY 
Of THE WXGXKO* 

YOXf are troubled^ I perceive, that your fervant is run 
away fiyra you, but I do not hear yet, that you are either 
robtied, or ficaagied, or jpoifoned, or betrayed, or accufedby 
himv fo that you have e(caped well, in comparifon with your 
fellows4 And why fiiould you complain then, efpecialjy under 
Cbe prote^ion of fb gracious a providence, asl fuiffers no man 
to be miierable but by his own fault ? Hot is this a fubjed 
trorthy of a wiie o^anV confideration. Adverficy indeed is a 
Cerrible thine in found and opinion; and that is all. Some 
nenare baniflie«f, and fiript of their ei^ates; others again are 
poor in plenty, (>yhrch is the bafeft fort of .beggary'). I^omp 
are over*b6rne \>y a popular tumult, that breaks out like a 
tempeft, ev^n in thd nigheft fecurity of a calm*, or, like a 
thunder-clap, that frights all that are near it ; Ih^ie is but one 
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firuck, perhaps, but <he fear extends to all ;' aod a^FcAs thx>iii 
thatMty fuiFrr, as weN i& thole that ^d. As in the dtfchar^e 
of a piece oalj with powder, it is not the ftroke but the ciackr 
tbat frights tfie birds. Adverflty, I wiR grant you, is not a 
thing to be wilbed, no more than war; but if it be my lot to 
be torn with the ftone, broken upofi the' wheel, or to receive 
vounds or maims; it Ihdll be my prayer* that I may bear my 
fortuce as ))ecomesa wi(e and an honeftman. We do not pray 
for tortures, but for patience 5 not for war, but for generofity 
and courage, in all the extremities cf a trar, if it happens. 
AffliAions are but the cxercife of Virtue ; and an honeil man 
is out of his element when he is idle. It muft be practice and 
|)atience that per&fts it. Do we not fee how one wreftler pro- 
vokes another? and if he finds him not to be bis match, he wilt 
call for focpe body to help -him, tbat may put bim to all his 
Strength. 

It IS a common argument againfl Ihe judice of providence^ 
in the matter of reward add puniibment : '* The misforrune 
** of good men iti this world, and the profperity of the wicked;" 
but it is an eafy matter to vindicate the caufeof the gndsn 
There are many things that we call evil, which turn very often 
to the advantage of thofe thatfuffer them; or at ieaft tor the 
common good, whereof providence has the greater care. And 
farther, they cither befall thofe that bear them willingly, or 
thofe that defer ve them by their impatien*ce under them ; and 
laflly, they come by divine appointment; and to thofe that 
are good m^n, even for that very reafop, becaufe they are 
good* Nor is there any thing more ordinary, thai, for that 
which we feared as a calamity, to prove the foundation of our 
bappmefs. How many are there in the world that enjoy aH 
things toAheirown wiCh, whom God never thought worthy of 
ft trial ? If it might be imagined, that the Almighty fiiotild 
takeoif his thougbt from the care of his whole work, what 
Itaore glorious fpefiacle could he refiedl upon, than a valiant 
man ftrugghng witl^ adverfe fortune? or Catc^ ilandiog trp- 
right aad unmoved, under the (hock of a public ruin ? I* Let 
•* the whole world," fays he, •* fall into one hand, and let 
** Csefar encompafs me with his legions bj land, his {hipping 
** at (ea» and his guards at the gates ; Cato will yet cut out bis 
<• way; and with that weapon that was untainted, even iff the 
♦• civil war, givehirafelf that liberty, which fate denied to his 
« country. Set upon the great work then, atid deliver thyfelf 
« from the clog of thy humanity. Juba and Petreius have aF- 
•* ready done the good office one for the otherj by a generous 
^ concurrence of refolution and fate; but Catojs above eif^ 
** ample, and does as muchfcorn to afk his deatb of any man, 
** as his life/* With what joy did this great maa contemplate 
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WBroortality ; when he took his book and his fword t«eetber, 
and in cold thoughts difpatched hirofelf! Let thisfuffice of 
Cato,. \Khofp Virtue providence made ufe of tocopevuh alf 
the powers of the earth. His courage took delight in, and 
fought for all occafions of halyard ; keeping hfs eye fiill upoa 
the end, withput valuing the difficulties of the pafiage. The 
{ufFrance isonepart bi the glory; and though one man nay 
efcape without wounds, yet^ he is ftill more reverend and re- 
markable that comes off bloody^ The malice of great mea 
is grievouS) you will fay, and yet he fupported'the oppo/itioos 
of PoropeF, Csefar^ and Craflus, Is i^ trogblefome to be re- 
putfed } Vatinius was preferred before him. iProfperity ibewjl 
a n9an,but one part of human nature. Nobody knows whs)t 
fuch a man is good for ; neither in truth does he und«:rftandi 
himfelf^ for want of experiment. Temporal happinefs is fop 
iveak and vulgar minds ; but the fubduing of public terrors 
is a work that is refer ved for more generous Ipirits. Calamity 
is the touf hftone ol a brave imind/that refolves to live and die 
free» ana ma^r of itfelf^ The combatant brings no mettle 
into the iield,^hat was never battered ; he that has loft bloody 
and yet keeps his ftpmach } he that has been undef his enemy 
andworfted, and yet coipes on again, and gathers heart iroiii 
^is misfortunes ; that is the man of hope and courage. 

Bi't is itnot^a very unjuft and a rigorous f^te, that good 
laen.fhould be pooraocL friendlefs ? AH this is no more than 
the natural work of matter ami form. Meaa fouls are m'eaiU/ 
principled', b»it there gaes more to the making up of a brav^js 
man, that is to work out }iis way through difficulties ancjl 
^orms. We are condemned to terrible encounters } and be-^ 
caufe we cannot, according to the courfe of nature, avoid 
them,, we have faculties given us, that will enable us to bear 
them ; or at the worft, to have a retreat j If we will not fight^ 
Tve mayfly.. So that nothing is made more e a fy to us, thaa 
that which is mod neceffary to us, to die. No man is kept in 
the world againft his will. But adveriity is the better for u$ 
all ; for it is God's mercy, to ih^w the world their errors, and 
Ibatthe things they fear and covet, are neither good nor evil ; 
being the common and promifcuous lot both of good men ati 1 
bad. If they were good, only the good (hould enjoy thecn j 
and if bad, only the v^^icked Ihould fuffer them. One man is 
taken away in a fpufflefor a wench, and another jn the defence 
of his country \ apd we find fi|y?r an(} gold, both in a temple 
and in the ftews. 

^ Nowtoihew you, that the Virtue which I afF«<ft, is not fo 
imaginary and extravagant, as it is taken to be, I will allow a 
ivife man to tremble, to turn pale ; nay, and to groan too ; 
^d to fuffer all the af]^Aions of his bodily fenfe, provided that 
• Oo :? ' b» 
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bf keep his mfod firm, and free from fabintfllon to bis beffy ; 

•nd that be do aot repent of his conftaocy, (which §s in itfetf 

io great t Virtue^ (hat^there Is fome authority, eves la a per* 

tioacioiit ertor)» If the body be brought by esereifb, to the 

f oatempt of bruifas and wounds, how mueh ttore eallty then 

9ay the miod be forti^ed againft the a^aults of fortune ; aad 

tboilgb perhaps thrown down and trodden upon, yet reeorer it? 

ieif? Tbe-bocly muft have mea^ and drink, much labour and 

praAice; whereas the food and the butnefs of the mind i$ 

within itfelf ; and Virtue maintained without either toi} or 

charge. If ypi» lay, that many profeffors of vifdom are 

• wrought upon by menaces and mifchtefs \ thefb, let me tell you, 

arebutproQcients, and not as yet arrived at the ftate of irif- 

dom ', they are not ftrong enough to praAife what they koow, 

It is with our difpofitienf as with our clothes ; they Will take 

fome colours at one d)pping } but others muft be fteeped over 

and over, before they will imbibe them. And fo for dircipKnes, 

they muft foak, and lie long, before they take the tinAure. Np 

nan can receive an Injury, and not be moved atJt ; but yet he 

nay keep himfelf free from perturbations: and (bfar fVom 

being troubledAt them, that he may make ufb of them for the 

experiment and trial of his Virtue ; keeping himftlf ftiU mode* 

yate» placid, cheerful, and fafein a profound quiet; andfi:(ed 

10 his ilstion. f' But if a wife man cannot be poor; bow comes 

^ tt that he is many tjmes without either meat, drink, clones, 

'* or lodging I If only fools are mad, how comes tt then, that 

** wile men nave their alienations of mind and talk as idly in 

f ^ a fever as other people ?^ It i^ one thing the repeiving of 

an iojury* and another jLhing the conceiving of an indi^aBon 

lor it ; it is (he £ody in this cafe that fbfibrs» (which is the 

fooi-s part), but not the mind* That man is never the worfb 

pilot, that by fpul weather is forced behind his bufinefi. When 

^ fi^ip fpriogs a leak, we do not prefently quarrel either with 

the mariners or with the veflel. 3ut Tome to the pump, others 

into the hold, to keep the (hip above water. 4nd tf ^e cannot 

absolutely oiafter it. we muft Hili work on; for it is then a 

great poiat gained, it we can but keep it at a ftay. Some men 

^re ftrangely traniported at the iofolence of the porter, that 

Tefufes to let them into a great man*$ houfe. They forget that 

the door of a prifon is not more ftriAly guarded than that of a 

palace. Hi that has bufinefs muft pay for his paffage, and 

sweeten him, as he wou)d do a churlifh cur with -a fop, That 

Which is to be fold, is to be bought ; he is a ireak man that 

rates himfelf according to the civility of a flave.' Let him 

have a reverence for himfelf, and then no mattfer wht> defpifes 

him. What if belhould breal^ his llaff, or cauift his fnafter to 

cprn him away, or to correSt bim^? He that contends foppofes 
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M $9iui£$y ; flad f vf r when be hn$ got the better of hin» wir- 

mitt, that there w<w one« What tf he flioul^ reecive a bknw \ 
Cato (the^reateft maa of iUa age) did not ooJy forgive it, but 
forget it. 

It is not to fay* that this or ehftt if toUfM$ to a vift «uin« or 
ittiolfraUe^ ** If we do oot toull/ fubdue fortune, fortuao 
overcomts us.*' It i» the fouadatioo of a happy life* for a wmm 
to depend upon hivfelf ; but an abiblute tranquility of aiad* 
and a freedom from errora» niuft be the buCneftof another 
world. 

3EPIST,XXy. 

A wzax AKD 4 oooB HAH 1% A paoov AOAlUWr Att 
▲ pcxnatiTB ov vatv. 

THE book yon promiied tnc is now eome to my band; end 
I opened it with an intent to read it oyer at Mfure. But 
when i was once in, I could not lay it down af^aio, until I bad 
gone throuf;h with it. At prefent, I fliaU only tell you, 
that I am exceedtogly pleafed with the choice of the fubfeA^bot 
I am tranfported with the fpirit and gentleneft of it. Yon ihail 
hear farther ftom oe upon a feoond reading; and you need not 
fear the hearing of the truth, for your goodntU leaves a man 
so place for flatt'sry. I find you fttll to be one and the fiinie 
man, which ii a great matter, and only proper to a wife roaa^ 
fprfooii are various ; one while thrifty and ft^^ve ( another 
while profuie and vain. Happy-ts the man that fets himfelf 
right at Arft, and continues (b to the end . Alt footi, we fay, 
are madmen, though they are not ail in Bediam. We Sad fomo 
at the bar, fome upon the btnch» and not a few even in tlie fe-* 
pate itfelf . Dae man's folly is fad \ another is wanton ; and a 
rhird is bpfy and impeintinent. A wife man carries ail hts trea* 
fure within iumffif ; >rnat fortune gives flm may take , but - ho 
leaves nothing at her mercy. 'He ftands firm, and keeps hie 
ground Bgainft all misfortMnea, without fo much as changing 
|x>uotenancet He is free, inviolable, unfliaken; proof againS 
all accidents ; and not only invinctt>le, but inflexible. So loag 
as he cannot lofe any thing ot his owe, he never troubles him- 
felf for what is another^s. He is a friend to Providence, and 
-will not murmur at any thing that comes to pafs by God's ap* 
pointment. He is not only refoiute^ but generous and good-na- 
tured ; and ready to Uy down his Uic in a good caufe ; and for 
the public fafety to facrifice ius own. He does not (o muck 
confider the pleafure of htshfe, as the needthat tbe world hat 
of him ; and he is not ibnice neither, as to %e weary of bis 
life, while he may either ferve bis wife or his friends. Nor is 
it all that his life i^profitabte to t|tem *, but it ie likewife delight* 
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ful to himfeir, and carries its own reward ; for - what can bt> 
irore comlorrabie, than to be fo dear to another, as for that 
▼erjr reafoa to become dearer to blmfelf ? If he lofes a child 
he IS profive ; he is coropaflioaat'eto^he lick, and only troubled 
when he fres men wallowing in infamy and v\(;e. Whereas, on 
the other fide, you (hall fee nothing but reftlefTaefs ; ooe maa 
hankering after his neighbour's wife ; another in pain about 
his own ( a third in grief for a repulfe ; another as much out 
of humour for his fuccefs. If he lofes an eftate, h€ partswith it 
as a thing that was only adventitious. Or i^ it was of his 
own acauirine, he computes the pofTefCon and lofs ; and fays 
thus to himfelf; I fliall live as well afterward, as I did before. 
Our houfes (fays he) may be burned or robbed ; our lands ta-r 
ken from us*, and we can call nothing our o\(ro that is under 
tiie dominion of fortune. It is a foolilh avarice, that reftrains 
all things to a propriety, and believes nothing to be a man's 
Oton, that is public. Whereas a wife man judges nothing fb 
much his oVn, as vhat wherein mankind is allowed a fhare. It 
is not with the bleffirfgs of Providence, as it is wttlf a dole( 
where every man receives fo much a head; but c^ery roan 
there has all. That which we cat, and cither give or receive 
with the hand, may be broken into parts ; but peace and free* 
dom'of mind, are not to be divided. He that has firil call off 
the empire of fortune, needs not fear that of great men ; for 
they are but fortune's hands ; nor was any man ever 
broken by adveriity, that was not firft betrayed by profperity, 
" But what fi^nifies philofophy," f ou will fay,^ ^ if there be 
•* a fate ; if we be govprned by fortune, or fome over-ruling 
V power? For certainties are unchaifgeable, and there is no 
*' providing againft uncertainties. If what I Chall do and re^ 
•* folve, be already determined, what ufe o{ philofophy ?** Yes, 
^reat u(e ; for, taking aU this for granted, philofophy inftruAs. 
and advifes us to obey God, and to follow him willingly ; to opr 
pofe fortune refolutely, and to bear ail accidents^ 

Fate ban irrevocable, an invincible, and an unchangeable- 
decree ; .a neceffity of all things and anions, according to eter- 
nal appointment. Like the courfe of a river, it cnoves forward, 
without contradi^ion or delay, in an irrefiftible fluz, where 
one wave puQies on another. He knows little of God, that 
imagines it may be controlled, There is no changing of the 
purpofe even of a wife man ; for he fees before hand what will 
^ be the beft for the future, how much more unchangeable then 
II the Almighty, to whom all futurity is always prefent ? •' To. 
•* what end then is it, if fate be inexorable, to offrr up prayers, 
*• and facrifices, any farther than to relieve the fcrupiles and 
•♦ the weaknefsof fickly minds V My an{wer is, firft, that the* 
f^pds take no delight in thie ff crifices of beafi5> or in the imagf) 
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of gold and filyer, bul in a pious and obedient will. And» (e. 
condly, that by prayers and lacrifices, dangers and afSidions 
m^j be romfetiffies removed ; fometimes lefTened ; other \^hlib^ 
deferred ; and bll this without any offence to tRe po«»er or ne- 
ceflity of fate. There are fome things vrhich Providence hai 
left fo far in fufpence, that they feem to be (in a manner) condi* 
tfonal; in fuch fait that even apparent evils, may upon our 
prayers and fuppiicatlons, be turned into ^oods. Which is fo 
far from being aj;ainft fate* that it is even a part of fate itfelf. 
You will fay, ** That either this (hall come to pafs or not. If 
"* the foiroer, it Will be the fame thing if we do not pi ay ; and 
• if the other/ it wHl be the fame thing if we do." To tbis I. 
teuft reply, that the proportion is falfe, for want of the middle 
excepuon betwixt the one and the other. This will be, (fay 1) 
that is, if there (hall any prayers interpofb.in the cafe. But 
then do they obje^ on the other fide, that this very ihing alfo 
is nece/fary ; for it is likewife deteimined by fate, eith'^r tliat we 
fliali pray ; or not. What if Ilhould now grant you, that there 
is a fate alio even in our very prayers ; a determination that we 
(hull pray, and that therefore we fliall pray ? It is decreed, that 
a man (ball be eloquent,, but upon condition that he apply bim- 
felf to letters; by the fame fate it is decreed, that he (hall fo 
apply himfelf, and that therefore he (ball learn. Such a mati 
&airberich, if he betake himfelf to navigation ; but the fame 
fate thaf promifes him a great efiate, appo^^tsalfo that he (hall 
fail, and therefor^ he puts to fea. It is the fame cafe in expiati- 
ons ; a man (hall avoid dangers, if he can, by his pre^yers, avoid 
the tbreatenings of divine vengeance; but ihisis pslrt of his fate 
alfb, that he &all fodo,and therefore be does it. Thefe argu* 
Inents are made ufe of to prove, that ^here is nothing left to 
our will, but that we are all over-ruled by fatalities. When we 
come to handle that matter, we Ihali (hew tlie confiftency of 
free-will with face, having a!rea<ly made it appear, that notr 
vithftanding the certain order of fate, judgments may be^vert- 
ed by prayers and fupplications, and without any repugnancy 
ito fate ; for they are part even of the law of fate itfelf. You 
vill fay, perhaps. * What am I the better for the pneft or 
*' the prophet ; for whether he bids me facrifice or no, I lie 
»• under thenece(!ity of doingit V Yes, in this I am the better 
for it, as he is a minifler of fate. We may as well fay, that it 
is matter of fate, that we are in health ; and yet we are in-^ 
flebted for it to the phyfician ; becaule the benefit of that fate 
is conveyed to us by his hand. 
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EPIST. 3CXVI. 

I HAD ycfterday but the one half of it to nj^feif -, my diftcm- 
ptr took up the caormai^ ; the afteroooa wa0 my own. My 
firft trial vas hew far Icouid endure readiag ; de whes I faw I 
could bear that, I fell to wrttiag ; & pitched upon a fubied diffi- 
cult enough, for tt required ^reat iateotioe ; but jet I was re- 
iblved aot to be overcome* Some of mjri'rieiids cooiidg in toid 
me, that I did ill, and took me oB, fo that from wntiapr ve 
pafled into difcourfe ; aod made you jud^e of the matter i» 
qoeftioD. The Scoict, you know, will have all things to be 
produced out of ^a»i/i and mattdr. The master is dull and pa- 
ffive ; fulceptible of any thin^^^ but riot c<ipable oE doinf^ any 
thing itfelf. The caufe ii that power that forms the matter^ 
this or that way, at pleafure. Some thing there muft be, of 
which every thing it made ^ and then there moft be a workman 
lo form etery thhftf • All art it but an imitatiencif nature) 
•ad that which I (peak ifl general of the world, holds in the 
caie of every paticular perfon. As for example *, the mattes 
o( a ftatue is ike wood, the ftane, or the Aietal ; the ftatuary 
ihipesit, and is the raufe of it« Ariftotle alligns four caufts 
to every thing. The moimal ; vhtch is the ftm fua nm^ (oc 
that without which it could not be). The^M/; as the work* 
man. The JinMol *, as that which is fiarapei upon all operatt*- 
ons. And thejfe^; which is the deflgn of the whole work. 
Now, to ejtpjaia ihis. The firft caufe of the ftatue (for the 
purpofe) is the copper ^ for K never had beea aadci^ li there 
had sot been iomeching to work upon. The lecoad is -the ai* 
tificer } for if he had not uoderftood his art, it had never Aic* 
ceeded. The third caufe is the form ; for it could never pro- 
perly have been the ftafue of fuch or fuch a perfoUr if fuch a 
refemblance had not been put upon it. Tue fourth caufe is 
the end of making of iu without which it had never been 
»ade ; as money, if it were made for fale *, glory» if the work- 
maif madert for his credit ; o«* religion, if he deiignedthe bef« 
towing of it upon a temple. Plato adds a fifth, wlMch he 
calls the idta, or theexempUr, by which the workman draws 
his copy. And he makes God to be full of thefe figures* which 
he reprefents to be inexhauftible, unchangeable, and immor« 
tei. NoWr u^on the whole matter, give m your opinioa. To 
mr it feems that here are eithertoo many caufes affigned, or toa 
few ; and they might as well have introduced time and place, as 
fome of the. reft. Either clear the matter in queftion ; ordeal 
plainly, and tell us that you cannot*, and folet us return to 
thofe cafes, wherein, all mankind is agreed, the reforming of 

our 
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our lives, and the regulations of our manners. For thefe fub- 
tihies are but time loft. Let us fbarch ourTelves in the firft 
place, and afterwards the vitorld. 

Ttiere is do great hurt in pafling over thofe things which 
ve are never the better for when we know, and it is fo ordered 
by providence, that there is no great difficulty in learning, oc 
acquiring thbfe things which may make us either happier or 
better. Befide, that whatfoever is hurtful to us, we havjs' 
drawn oiit of the very bowels of the earth. 

Every man knows without telli tig, that this wonderful fa- 
bric of the univerfe is not without a governor; and that a 
conftant order cannot be the work of chance ; for the parts 
vould then fall foul one upon another. The motions of the 
ilars, and'their influences, are adled by the command of an eter- 
nal decree. It is by the dilate of an Almighty Power, that the 
heavy body of the earth hangs in balance. Whence come the 
revolutions of the feafons, and the flux of the rivers i the 
•wonderful Virtue of the {raalleft feeds ? as (aa oa k to 2lt\(c from 
an acorn). To fay nothing of thofe things that feem to be moft 
irregular and uncertain ; as clouds, rain, thunder, the erup- 
tions of fire out of mountains, earthquakes, and thofe tumul- < 
tuary motions in the lower region of the air, which have their 
ordinate cauies; and fo have thcfe things too, which appear 
to us more admirable becaufe lef« frequent ; as fcalding foun- 
tains, and new iflands ftarted out of the fea ; or what fliall we 
fay of the ebbing and flowing of the ocean, the conftant times . 
and meafures oi the tides, according to the changes of the 
mcon that influences mpfl bodies-; but this needs not ; for it is 
Bot that we doubt-of providence, but complain of it. And it 
were a good office to reconcile mankind? to the gods, who are 
undoubtedly beft to the bell. It is againft nature that good 
ihould hurt good. A Goo^ Man is not only the Friend of God, 
but the very Image, the Difciple, and the Imitator of him, and 
a true Child of his heavenly Father. He is true tohimfelf; and 
adts with conftancy and refolution. Scipio, by a crofs wind, 
being forced into the power of his enemies, caft himfelf 
upon the point of his fword ; and as the people were enquiring 
"What was become of the general ; " The general/' fays Scipio, 
" is very well/* and fo he expired. What is it for a 
man to fall, if weconfider the end, beyond which no man can 
fall ? We muft repairto wifdom for arms againft fortune ; for 
it were unreafonable for her to furnifh arms againft herfclf. A 
gallant man is fortune's match ; his courage provokes and def- 
pifes thofe terrible appearances, that would otherwife en- 
Jlave us. A wife man is out of the reach of fortune, but 
not free from the maltce of it ; and all attempts upon him 
are no mojrc than Xcrxca's arrows; tbej may darken the day 
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but (bey cannot ftrlke the Ain. There is notTifnj fo lit/fy tn 
to be piivileged from facrileire. But to ftrike, & not to woxindt 
k anger U^ft; imd he is invulnerable tbat ts flroclc, dnd ndl 
hurt. His refoturi<^n is tried ; the waves tfia^ dafii'themfelves 
upon a rock, but not bre»k it ; temples roat be profaned and 
demoliihed, but dhe Deity fiillTemains untoudied. 

EPIST. XXVII. ^ 

S0KtTaAD1tI<^N8 OT THl ANCIENT^ CON^tHKr^ TftVM^lR 
AND tiGHTlNINO; WITH THX AVTHOA's iSOMTXMPLATlON 
TK1.ILXUPOII. 

THERE is no queftion* but that providence lias given to 
mortals the tokens or forerunners of things to come; 
«nd, by thofe means, laid open, in fome meafure, the decrees 
cf fate; only we take notice of fome things, without giVinji; 
any heed to others. There is not any thing done, according 
to the courfe of nature, which is not either the caufe, or tht 
iign of fometbing that follows; fo (hat wherefoever there is 
order, there is place for predidlion. But there is no jd^ginent 
to be given upon accidents. Now, though it is a very.harfl 
matter to arrive at the foreknowledge of things to come, and 
to predifl particularly what Ihal] hereafter fall out, upon a 
certain knowledge of the power and inftuences of the ftara ; It 
is yet unqueftionable that they ha^e a power, though we can^ 
not exprefsly fay what it is. In the fiibjed of thunder, thei% 
are fevefal opinions as to the (igntficatioas of it. The^toica 
hold, that becaufe the cloud is broken, therefore the doli is (hot, 
(according to common fpeech). Others conje^lure, that tht 
cloud ts broken to that very end, that it may dircharg;e ttae 
thunderbolt, referring all in fuch fort to God, as if the figlii- 
£cation did not a rife from the thing done, but as the ^hingit- 
felf were done for the fignification fake ; but whether the Tig- 
vification goes before/or follows, it comes all to the famepoin^ 
There are three forts of tightening ; the iirft is fo purtaiiS 
fxibtile, that it pierces through whatfoever it encounters; fh^ 
fecond (hattefs and breaks every thing to pieces ; the oth^ 
burns, either by blading, confuming, enfiaming, or difcolour- 
ing and the like* Some lightenings are monitory, fome^re me- 
naciniTf and others they fancy to be promiflcg. TheyaUot'to 
Jupiter three forts; the firft is only monitory and gentle, Whiifh 
be calls of his own accord ; the fecond they make to be an tSt 
of<ouncil, as being dorte by the vote and advice of twelve 
gods. This, they fay, does many times fome good, but not 
without fodie mifchief too. As the dellrudion oi one mati 
may prove the caution of another. The third Is tht 

refult 



lefuU of a couAcii of the fuperior deities, from vhence 
proceeil great miichiets, bot^ public and private. Kow, thia 
18 a great folly to ima^me, that Jupiter would wreak bis difplea* 
fure upon pillars, trees^ nay upon tempWs tben»(elv«&, and yet 
Iftibe facrikgiousgo free; to ftrike ibeep, and con fume &!•« 
tars; and ah this upon a confultatioa of the gods; aaif he . 
wanted eithei fltiU or jufticc to govern his own aflairs by hiqi« 
felf, either in fpartog the guilty, or la deftroyingj th« innocent. 
Now, what ibould be the niyftery of all this? The.wil<doui of 
our torefathers found it neceflary to Jceep wicked people iAn 
awe, by theappieht-ofionof a fuperior power ; and to frigbi; 
them into their good behaviour, by the fear of an armed 9fid 
avenging juttice over their; heads. But how ^omes k, that 
thgL lightening, which comes, from Jupi;rr himfelf (bould be laid 
to be harmleU, and that which he caitsoipon council and advice , 
to be dangerous and mortal } The moral of it is this, that 
dll kings Ipould aflcr Jupiter'is example, do all good by them-r 
felves ; and when fcvertty is ncceBkry, permit that to be .done 

. by others; befide that, as crimes are unequal, fo aifp Should 
be the punifhinen,ts. Neither did thej believe Jupiter to be 
the thun(kr(r^ whofe image was worfhipped in the capitol, and 
in other places ; but intended it for the maker ^itk^ governor oi 
thtifniverff, by what name foever we Aiall call him. Now, in 
truth, Jupiter does not immediately caft theUghttaing himfel(.| 
but kaves nature to her ordinary method of operation ; lo 
that what he does not immediately by himfelf, he does yet caufe 

^ to be done ; fOr whatfoever nature does, God does. There 
may befometbiog fathered out of 'all things ttiat are eiiber 
faid or d»ne^ that a man mnj be the better for ; and he doea a 

freater thing that mafters the fear of thunder, than he tha^ 
ifcoyers the reafon oi it. We are furrounded and befet with 
ill accidents, and f}nce wecanno^ avoid the ftroke, of thera, 
let us prepare ourfelves honeftly to bear them. But how muft 
that be) By the contempt of death we do alfo contemn all 
things in the way to it ; as wounds, fcipwrecks, the fury of 
wild beafts, or any other violence whj*t(«cver, which, at the 
worft, Cf\n but pan the fogl and the body. And we have this 
for our comfort, though our lives are at the aiercy of fortun«r, 
ihe has yet no power over the dead. 

How many are there that callfor death in the diftrefs of their 
hearts, even for the very fear of it ? and this unadvifed defire 
of death does in common affe(^ both the beft and the woril of 
men, only with this difference, the lormer defpife hte, and the 
other are weary of it. 

It is a naufeous thing to ferve the body, and to be fo many 
years a doing fo many beaftly things over and over. It is 
.V^ll if \a ouv lives we can pleafe others j but whatever we do 
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inourde^tb, let us befure to pleafe ourfeivetr Death is a 
cbiog vhicb no care caa avoid ', no felicitj can time it ; no 
pover overcome it. Other things are difpofed of by chance 
and fortune ; but death treats all men ahJie. 

The profperous muft die as well as the unfortunate ; and 
inethinks the very defpair of overcoroiog our fate, Chould in- 
fpire us with courage to encouuter it ; for ther^ is no refoluti- 
on fo obftinate as ths^t which arifes from neceflity, It makes a 
coward as bold as Julius Csefar, though upon different princi- 
ples. We are all «f us refervci^ for death ; and as nature? 
Drings forth one generation, (he calls back another. The 
whole difputr is about the time, but no body doubts about th^ 
thing ttfeJf. 

E^IST. XXVIIL 

A COMTIMPLATION OF HEAVIN, AND HXAVXNLY THIN69I, 
OF GOD ; AMD O? TU£ SOUL. 

/ nr'HERE is a great difference betwixt philofophy and other 
X arts ; and a greater yet betwixt that philofophy itfelf, 
which is of Divine contemplaHon, and that which has a re- 
gard to things here below. It is much higher and braver; it 
takes a larger fcope; and being unfatisfied with what it fees, 
ic afpires to the knowledge of fomething that is greater and 
fairer, and which nature has placed out of our ken. The one 
only teaches us what is to be done upon earth; the other re- 
yeals to us that which actually is done in heaven : the one dif- 
culTes our errors, and holds the light to us, by which we 6\U 
tinguilh in the ambiguities of life ^ the other furmounts that 
darknefs which we are wrapt up in, and carries us up to the 
fountain of light itfclf. And then it is that )Ye are in a fpecial 
manner to acknowledge the infinite grace and bounty of the 
nature of things; when we fee it, not only where it is public 
ftnd common, but in the very fecrets of it; as being admitted 
into the cabinet of the Divinity itfclf. There it is that we are 
taught to underiland what is the matter of the world, who is the 
author ^Tkd preferver of it. VVfiat God himfelf is, and whether 
he be wholly intent upon himfelf; or at any time defcends tp 
confider «^ Whether he has done his yfork once Jor all; or 
vhether he bejillin a£ikn \ whether he be fart of the worlds or 
tha zv^rld it/elf \ whether he be at lii^erty or no, to determine 
any thing ^new^ to^day^ and to contrel, or derogate from the 
law of fate, \yhether it be any diminution of his wifdom, o.r 
anyconfeflion of error, to do and undo; or to have made 
things that were afterwards to be- altered ; for the fame things 
rouftof neceflity always pleafe him, who can never bepleafed 
hut with that which is befi. !b{ow, this is no leileDing eicher oi 
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bis liberty, or of his power; for be himfelf is his own necef- 
£ty. Without the benefit and the comfort of tbefe thoughts, 
it had been even as well for us never to have been born. For 
to what end do we live? is it only to eat and to drink ? to fluff 
up an infirm and fluid carcafs, that would perifli without it; 
and tolive oniy a fervant to one that is fick ? to fear death, to 
which w0 were all born? . Take away this ineftiroable good, 
and life itfelf is not worth the labour and the care of it. Oh !' 
how wretched, huw contemptible a thing weie man, if hefliould 
not advance himfclf above the ftate of human affairs! So 
long as we ftruggle with our paifions, what is there in this 
world that we do which is glorious ? Nay, if we advance oar- 
felves fo far as to overcome them,' it is but the deftroying of fo 
many monfters. And have we not then a mighty exploit to 
value ourfelves upon« when we have made ourfelves a little 
more tolerable than the worft of men ? Is it not a wonderous 
matter to brag of, that we are a little ftronger than a man that 
is fick ? Alas ! alas ! my friend, there is a large dilR^renco 
betwixt flrength and health. You have not a wicked mind 
perhaps ; you maj have a clear brow ; a tongue that will not 
flatter, and a fingle heart; you have not that avarice per- 
chance, that refufes to itfelf whatloevcr it takes from other 
people ; nor that luxury, that Squanders away money fliame- 
fully, and yet more fliamefully repairs it; nor that ambition, 
that leads you, by unworthy ways, to places of preferment. 
Thefe are only negatives; and you have got nothings 11 this 
while. You will tell me, that you haveefcaped many things ; 
but you have not yet efcaped yourfeif. The Virtue that we 
recommend, is high and illuflrious. Not that it is a happineis 
ip it{elf> to be free from evil; but becaufe it dignifies and en- 
larges the mind; becaufe it prepares for the knowledge of 
heavenly things, and makes it capable even of converfing 
with God hjnofelf. It is then arrived at the higheft pitch of 
human felicity, when it foars alott, and enters into the fecreta 
of nature, trampling all that is evil or vulgar under his 
feet. What a delight! what tranfport is it, for a foul that is 
wandering among the flars, to look down and laugh at the pala- 
ces of princes, and the whole globe of the earth and all its trea« 
•fures! Idonotfpeakof thatonly that isconverted into money & 
plate, butof that alfo that is referved in the bowels of the earth, 
to gratify the infatiable covetoufnefs of pofterity. Nor can we 
ever bring ourfelves to the abfolute contempt of luxurious orna- 
ments, rich furniture/ ftately buildings, plealant gardens, and 
foqntains; until we have the world under us, and until look- 
ing down from the heavens, and beholding that (pot of ground 
\^e live uj)on ; the greater part of it covered with the fea ; be-.^ 
(ide a great deal of it <!efolate, and cither fcorched ox frozen \ 



ircihiU&y thai to mr(Uv«ft, •* Is thunirmiaUo poiat tkt 
4* bail of €QftceaciQo» thatu divided MMOft &> oMaf, Hicioas 
- wKft fire and fviord i How xidiculoiift ace the tMUods» a« welt 
^ e« the coaufts of mortaU ! Sucto a prince auft ftat pdfa Cvcfv 
** a nver v, aoc an<»ther pnoec theft owuiataiaa; aod whj do 
** Dot the very pifniict caiuoa out thtvr pofta and jurifiiidioaf 
** too ^'^ for what does the buftle of troops aad ariaks amouai 
tow more than the bufiae&oi aferarm c£ aats vpoii a m^t'* 
hdi ? i he fceae of ail the hapartaat aAiaaa here bf iow, vh^re, 
both at fea and Ltod, we ta^^ apd fciiktte for dofoimoa and 
i»faikb» IS but a wieiched poiat of aanh *^ whereas the donial* 
oxk$ of the foul above are boaadUfa* f nu ver>( soateasplatioa 
£ues us force, liberty, and aouritbnieat ; the laiod is there ai 
hone; aod u has this argumeiit of ks Divmity, that a takes 
deii|;iu ia what is divine. It coaieaiplates the rifiag and the 
lihxug of the £Urs, and the adi»it«ble haroDoay oi ordar » evea 
iacltcif various iBoiioost diieiiffiag and eiK|ui**ia0 into every 
thiai^ as propifikj appertsiauig uaco itiell. Wito how nufih 
ieora does it then reoeA upoa the aarrowneisof its ionper ha* 
biiatioA ? Tliere it is» that it keeras the ewi of us proper h^t 
iag 'r the knowledge of God. Aad what ia God i " An Icameafei 

* 4bad an Aimighiy Power ; graat| withmitlkaita; aad be does 

* .wliatfoever pleaiies him." He that applies ta thiaftudytUaoC- 
csodsthe very lot aod coadittoa of bis mortality* That Air 
OHghiy power is all that we do fee» aad ali that we do ivot fee* 
Wbat IS the dififiiereace betwixt the divioa aatura aad ooisl 

' Itao IS coiapoti iKl^d ; and his bell pert is his aiiiod » bat the AU 
nughty IS A\\ Mind ; and all reafoa ; and yctaiortals arc £» 
bhnd, that the a^ioas of this iacoiapreheiiiible power* G» eye l < 
kaih>r beauty^conftaocj & difpofitioo, aralooktd upoobjoiaay 
mea ooly as forti>itous, and the work of chance ; aod fubieft 
to «U the tumults of thunder, ctoadi^ aad tempeAs, that a&ft 
poor vortals. And this is not only the fotly aad oisdoefs of 
Che comoMm people ; but the weskaefs alCo of >he wxic meo* 
There are, that arrogate to theaifeJvQS the faculties of prdvi-* 
dence and reaioo ; aod theikdl of difpoGng, as well other peo* 
plea afhtfs, as their own i and yet theCe very men are fo befot* . 
ted, as to imagine, the world only to be governed by an aaad-r 
vifed rafiuiefs ; as if natoFe knew not what fhe did. How pvot 
fitaUe would it be for us, to know the truth of things* and to. 
allow thecB their due terms and meafures } To eaqH.ire ia* 
to the power of the Almighty, and the inelhod of his workings 
vhetlier he made the matt€r itff If, or found it ready to bi<!: hand ; 
aad whether was firft, the mailir itfelF, or the ide^oi it } Whe« 
ther or no he does what he pleafes *, and what may be the resfon 
ol'fo many feeming itaperfe^ioQS in his o|)erations. It iswellfaid 
»f Anftoile^ that we ibould handledivine matters with modefty 
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aad reveretice. Whett we enter into a teniple» or approach the 
altar, we coropofe our looks and our anions to all the decencies 
of humility and refpe^ ; how nuich more then does it 
concern ^s, when we treat of heavenly things, to deal candid^ 
ij, and not to let one fyllable pais our lips that may fa- 
vour of confidence^ ralhnefs, orlgdorauce ? Truth lies deep, 
and muft be fetched up at leifure. How many myfteries are 
there, which God hath placed out of our fight ; and which are 
only to be reached by thought and contemplation I The noti- 
.ons of the divinity are profound and obfcure ; or elfe perhaps 
wey^^ them without underfianding them, But the divine majef- 
ty is only acceilible to the mind. What this is (without which 
nothing is) we are notable to determine ; and when we have 
guefTed at fome fparksof it, the greater part lies yet conceal- 
ed from us. How many creatures have we now in this aj^e, 
that never were known to us before ! And how many more ^fl\\\ 
the next age know, n^ore than we do i And many y^t will be 
iliH referv^d for after-times. The very rites of religion. are at 
. this day a iecret, and ufikown to many people. Nay, the very 
thing that we moft eagerly purfue, we are not yet arrived at ; 
that is to fay, a perfection in wickednefs. Vice is ftill upon 
fhe improvement; luxury, fraud, and a proftitute diflblu* 
tion of manners, find ftiU new matter to work upon. Our 
men are grown effeminate In their habits, in their motions, and 
in their ornaments, even to the degree of immodefty. There 
is no body minds Philofophy ; but for want of a comedy per- 
haps, or in foul weather, w^en there is nothing elfe to be done* 
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